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INTRODUCTION TO THE FORTUNES OF NIOEL 


But vhf (honid lordllngs all our pralae engrout 
Rise, honest muse, and sing the ^n of Rosa 

Pons. 


Hayino, in the tale of the Heart of Mid-Lothian, wcceeded in some 
degree in awaheniug an interest in behalf of one devoid of those accomplish- 
nients which belong to a heroine almost by right, I was next temptM tc 
choose a hero upon the same unpromising plan ; and..as worth of character, 
goodness of heart, and rectitude sof principle were necessary to one who 
laid no claim to high birth, ruinaiit.io sensibility, or any df the usual accom- 
plishments of tliose who strut through the pages of this sort of composition 
1 made free with the name of a person who has loft the most magnificent 
proofs of bis benevolence and charity that the capital of Scotland has tc 
display. 

To the Scottish reader little more need be said than that the man alladed 
to is George Heriot. But fur those south of the Tweed, it may be necessary 
to add, that the person so named was a wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, and 
the King's goldsmith, who followed James to the English capital, and wai 
so successful in his profession, os to die, in 1624, extremely wealthy for that 
period. He had no children; and after makbig a full provision fur such 
relations as might have claims upon him, he left the residue of his fortune 
to establish an hospital, in which the sons of Edinburgh freemen are gratui¬ 
tously brought up and educated for the station to which their talents may 
recommend them, and are finally enabled to enter life under respectable 
auspices. The Hospital in which this charity is maintained is a nobloquad- 
rangle of the Gothic order, and as ornamental to the city as a building, as 
the manner in which the youiHs are jirovided for and educated renders it 
useful to the community as an institution. To the honour of those who 
have the management (the Magistrates and Clergy of Edinburgh), the funds 
of the Hospital have increased so much under their care, that it now sup¬ 
ports and educates one hundred and thirty youths annually, many of whom 
have done honour to their country in different situations. 

The founder of such a charity as this may be reasonably supposed to have 
walked through life with a steady puce, and an observant eye, neglecting 
no opportunity of assisting those who were not possessed of the experience 
necessary for their own guidance. In supposing his efforts directed to the 
benefit of a young nobleman, misguided by the aristocratic haughtiness of his 
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thafc-earUcr period, to use the words of Burke, Tice lost half its evil by being 
deprived of all its grossnesa. In Jameses reign, on the contrary, the coarsenf^ 

S leasurea were publicly andfunlimitedly indulged, since, according tu Sir 
ohn Harrington, the men wallowejLin beastly delights; and oven ladies 
aWndoned their society, and rolled about in intoxication. After a ludicrous 
account of a mask, in which the actors had got drunk, and behaved themselves 
,Mcoi^ingly, he adds, have much roarrelled at these strange pageantries, 
and they do bring to my recollection what passed of this sort in our Quee^ 
days* in which I was sometimes an assistant and partaker: but never did I 
see such lack of good order and sobriety as 1 have now d^ne. The gunpowder 
fright is got out of all our heads, and we are going on hereabout as if the 
devil was contriving every ^lan should blow up himself by wild riot, excess, 
and derasttftion of time and temperance. The great ladies do go well 
masked ; and, indeed, it be the only show of their modesty to conceal their 
countenance; but, alapk, they meet with such countenance to uphold their 
strange doings, that I marvel not at aught that happens.’’^ 

Such being the statc*of the court, coarse sensuality brought along with it 
its ordinary companion, a brutal degree of undisguised selfishness, destructive 
alike of philanthropy and good brei^ding; both of which, in their several 
spheres, depend upon the regard paid by each individual to the interest as 
well as the feelings of others. It is in such a tinsc that the heartless and 
shameless man of wealth and power may, like the supposed Lord Dalgarno, 
brazen out the shame of his villanies, and affect to triumph in their con* 
sequences, so long as they were personally advantageous to his own pleasures 
or profit. 

Alsatia is elsewhere explained as a cant name for ‘IVliitcfriars, which, pos¬ 
sessing certain privileges of sanctuary, became f<»r that reason a nest of titose 
mischievous characters who were gencgglly obnoxious to the law. These 
privileges were derked from its having bgen an establishment of the Car¬ 
melites, or ‘White Friars, founded, says Stow, in his Survey of London, by Sir 
Patrick Grey in 1241. Edward J. gave them a piot of ground in Fleet Street 
to build their church upon. The edifice then erected was rebuilt by Courtney, 
Karl of Devonshire, in the reign of Edward. In the time of the Reformation 
the place retained its immunities as a sanctuary, and James I. confirmed and 
added to them by a charter in 1008. Shadwell was the first author who made 
some literary use of Whitefriars, in his play of the Squire of Alsatia, which 
turns upon the plot of the Adelphi of Terence. 

In this old play, two men of fortune, brothers, educate two young men 
(sons to the one and ncplfews to the other), each under bis own separate sys¬ 
tem of rigour and indulgence.* The eider of the subjects of this experiment, 
who has been very rigidly brought up, falls at once into all the vices of the 
town, is debauched by the cheats and bullies of Whitefriars, and, in a word, 
becomes the Squire of Alsatia. The poet gives, as the natural and congenial 
inhabitants of the place, such characters as the reader will find in the note.* 
1 Harrington's Kug® Antiqa®, toL ii. p. 352. For the gro.vs debauchery of the 
period, too much encouraged by the example of the uioiuircli, wlio was, in other 
respects, neither without talent nor a good-natured disposition, see Winwood's Memo¬ 
rials, Howel’s Letters, and other Memorials of the time; but, particularly, couMult the 
Private Letters and Correspondence of Sfccnie, alt'as Buckingham, witll Ins reverend 
Dad and Gossip, King dames, which nbuutul with the gro.ssest us well as the most 
childish language. The learned Mr D*!sraeli, in an tttt»?mpt to vindicate the clifiractcr 
of Jaroe^ h»< duly succeeded in obtaining for hhiisclf the character of a skilful and 
ingenious advocate, w ithout much advantage to his i<»yal cltimh 
* “ UAcaffy, a rascal, who hy reason of debts tiares not stir (nit of Whitcfiiar.s, but 
there inveigles young heitt of entail, nnd helps them to goo<ls uml moiH'v uihju great 
dituidvantages, is hound for them, and shares witli them till he. undoes tliem. A lewd. 
Impudent, debauclied fellow, very expert in the cant about town. 

** Shaniwelly cousin to tlic Ik-Uords, who, being ruined liy Clicatly, is made a decoy- 
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The play, as wo learn from the dedication to the Earl of Dorset and Middle* 
sex, was successful above the author’s expectations, “ no comedy these many 
years haring filled the theatre so long togetheir ,tnd I had the great hon* 
our," continues Shadwell, “ to find so many friends, that the house was never 
so full since it was built as upon the third day of this play, and vast numbere 
went away that could not be admitted,” * From the' Squii'b of Alsatia, the 
author derived some few hints, and learned the footing on which the bullies 
and thieves of the Sanctuary stood with their neighbours, the fiery young 
etudents of the Temple, of which some intimation is given in the dramatie 
piece. , 

Such are the materials to which the autlior stands indebted for the com¬ 
position of the Fortunes of Nigel, a novel which i»ay bo perhaps o^pe of those 
that are more amusing on a second perusal, than when read a first time for 
the sake of the story, the incidents of which are few and meagre. 

The Introductory Epistle is written, in Lucio’s phrase, “ according to the 
trick,” and would never have appeared had the writer meditated making hie 
avowal of the work. As it is the privilege of a maslf or incognito to speak 
in a feigned voice and assumed oharacter, the author attempted, while in dis¬ 
guise, some liberties of the same sort; add while be continues to plead upon 
the various excuses which the introduction contains, the present acknowledg¬ 
ment must serve as an apology for a species of “ hoity toity, ndiisky frisky ” 
pertness of manner, which, in his avowed character, the author should have 
considered as a departure from the rules of civility and good taste. 


(luck for others, not daring to stir out of Alsatia, where he lives. Is bound with Cbeatly 
for heirs, and lives upon tliem a dissolute debauched life. 

"Cajitain flackvin, a blocklieaded baity of Alsatia, a cowardly, impudent, blustering 
feliow. formerly a sergeant in l''landcrs,Mio lias run fr(,m his colours, and retreated 
into Wtdtefriars for a very small debt, jrlicre by the Aliratians bh is dubb'd a captain, 
marries one that lets lodgings, sells cherry-brandy, and is a bawd, 

“A'mipcaff, a hypocritical, repeating, praying, psalin-singing, precise feliow, pre¬ 
tending to great piety; a grally knave, who joins with Clieatiy, and supplies young 
heirs with goods and money."—/iroaMifit i'eritma to the Squire ^AUatia, SuanwEiL’s 
li'eris, vot iv. 

I Dedication to the Squire of Alsatia, ShadwcU's Works, vol Iv. 


Abbotsvobd, IK July 1831- 
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INTRODUCTORY EPISTLE. 

CAPTAIN CLUTTERBUCK TO THE REVEREND DR DRYASDUST. 

Dear Sir,—I readily accept of, and reply to the civilities with which you 
have been pleased to honour m« in your obli^iig letter, and entirely agree 
with your quotation, of “ <iuam bonum et quamjumndum / ” We may indeed 
esteem ourselves as come of the Same family, or, according to our country 
proverb, as being all one man’s bairns; and their needed no apology on your 
part, reverend and dear sir, for demanding of me any inform.ition which 1 
may be able to supply respecting the subject of your curiosity. The inter¬ 
view which you allude to took place in the course of last winter, and is so 
deeply imprinted on my recolleetion that it requires no effort to collect all 
its most minute details, * 

You arq aware that the share which I had in introducing the Romance 
called The Monastery to public notice, has given me a sort of character in 
the'ftterature of our Scottish metropolis. I no longer stand in the outer-shop 
of our bibliopolists, bargaining for the objects of my curiosity with an unre- 
speotive shop-lai^ hustled among boys who come to buy Corderies and copy¬ 
books, and servant-girls cheapening a penniworth of paper, but am cordially 
welcomed by the bibliopolist himself, with, “ Pray, walk into the back-shop. 
Captain. Boy, get a chair for Captain Clutterbuok. There is the newspaper. 
Captain—to-day’s paper;" or, " Hero iedhe last new work—there is a folder, 
make free with thf leaves; ’’ or, “ Put it your pocket and carry it home; ’’ 
or, “ We will make a bookseller of you, sir: you shall have it at trade-price." 
Or, perhaps, if it is the worthy trader’s own publication, his liberality may 
even extend itself to—"Never mind booking such a trifle to you, sir—it is 
an over-copy. Pray, mention the work to your reading friends.” I say no¬ 
thing of the snug well-selected literary party arranged around a turbot, leg 
of Jke-year-old mutton, or some such gear, or of the circulation of a quiet 
bt^e of Robert Cockburn’s choicest black—nay, perhaps, of his best blue, 
^to quicken our talk about old books, or our plans for new ones. All these 
are comforts Reserved Jo such as are freemen of the corporation of letters, 
and I have the advantage oj enjoying them in perfection. 

' But all things change under the sun; and it is with no ordinary feelings of 
vet that,in my annual visits to the metropolis, 1 now miss the social and 
n-heart^ welcome of the quick-witted and kindly friend who first intro- 
id me^ahe public; who bad more original wit than would have set up 
, been ^^Kfessed sayers of good things, and more racy humour than would 
ive m^Hthe fortune of as many more. To this groat deprivation has 
beenjJ^^a f trust for a time only, the loss of another hibliopolich.1 friend, 
whos^^^orous intellect and liberal ideas have not only rendered his native 
country the mart of her own literature, but established there a Court of 
lietters, which mu-t command rc.spcct, oven from those most inclined to dis¬ 
sent from many of its canons. The effect of these changes, operated in a 
great measure by the strong sense and sagacious calculations of an indivi¬ 
dual who knew how to uvail himself, to an unhoped-for extent, of the various 
kinds of talent which his country produced, will probably appear more clearly 
to the generation which shall follow the present. 

1 entered the shop at the Cross, to inquire after the health of my worthy 
friend, and Icmped with satisfaction that his residence in the south ha^ 
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abated tbe rigour of the symptoms of his disorder. Availing, myself, 
then, of tiib privileges to which I have allude^, I strolled onward in that 
labyrintli of small dark rooms, or crypts, to spekk our own antiquarian Ian* 
gaage, which form Iheextensive back-settlements of that celebrated publishing 
house. Yet, ns I proceeded from one obscure recess to another, filled, some 
of them with old volumes, some with such as. from the equality of their rank 
on the shelves, I suspected to be the less saleable modern books of Uie con¬ 
cern, I could not help feeling a holy horror creep upon mo, when I thought 
of the risk of intruding on some ecstatic bard giving vent to bis poetical fury; 
or, it might be, on ths yet more formidable privacy of a band of critics, in 
the act of worrying the game which they bed just run down. In such a sup¬ 
posed case, I felt by anticipation the horrors of Ihe Highland seers, whom 
their gift of deuteroscopy compels to witness things unmeet fur mortal eye; 
and who, to use the expression of Collins, 

- “heartless, oft, like moody madness, stare. 

To see the phantom train their secret work prepare.” 

Still, however, tbe irresistible impulse of an undefined ouriosity drove me 
on through this succession of darksome^chambCrs, till, like the jeweller of 
Delhi in the house of tbe magician Bennaskar, 1 at len^h reached a vanlted 
room, dedicated to secrecy and silence, and beheld, seated by a lamp, and 
employed in reading a blotted revise,* the person, or perhaps I should rather 
aay the Eidolon, or representative Vision, of the AuTHOIl at \VAVEiii,Ey! 
You will not be surprised at the filial instiuct which enabled me at once to 
acknowledge tbe features borne by this venerable apparition, and that I at 
once bended the knee, with the classical salutation of, Salve, magnt parens / 
The vision, however, cut me short, by pointing to a seat, iutiiiiating at the 
same time that my presence was nqt.unexpected, and thathe had something 
to say to me. - 

1 sat down with humble obedience, and endeavoured to note the features 
of him with whom I now found myself so unexpectedly in society. But on 
tlii.s point I can give your reverence no satisfaction ; for, besides the obeourity 
of tlie apartment, and tbe fiuttcred state of my own nerves, I seemed to my¬ 
self overwhelmed by a sense of filial awe, which prevented my noting and 
recording what it is probable the personage before me might most desire to 
have concealed. Indeed, his figure was so closely veiled and wimpled, either 
with a mantle, morning-gown, or some such loose garb, that the verses of 
Spenser might well have been applied— 

“ Yet, certes, by her face and phytnomy, 

Whether she man or woman only were. 

That eoultl not any creature well descry.” 

I must, however, go on as I have begun to apply the maseuUfio gender; 
fur, notwithstanding very ingenious reasons, and indeed something like po¬ 
sitive evidence, have been offered to prove the Author of Waveriey to be two 
ladies of talent, 1 must abide by the general opinion, that he is of tbe rougher 
sex. There are in bis writings too many things 

“ Qom tnaiibus sola tribuuntur,” 

to permit me to entertain any doubt on that subject. I will proceed, in the 
uiannur of dialogue, to repeat as nearly as I can what passed betwixt us, only 
observing, that in the course of the conversation, my timidity imperneptibly 
gave way under the familiarity of his address; and that, in the concluding 
part of our dialogue, 1 perhaps argued with fully as much confidence as was 
beseeming. 

Atahor of M'averley. I was willing to see you, Captain Cluttorbiick, being 
* The uninitiated most he informed Uiat a second preoC-sheet Is so called. 
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the iwo« of my family wliom I have most regard for, since ^ho death of 
^edediah Cleishhotbam; and 1 am afraid I may have done you some wrong 
in assigning to you The M<mastery as a portion of my effects. 1 have some 
ihoughU of making it up to yon, by naming yon godfather to this yet nn- 
bom babe—(he indicated the proof-sheet with his finger)—But first touch¬ 
ing The Monastery—How says the world—^you are abroad and can learn ? 

Captain Clutterbuck, 11cm! hem I—-The inquiry is delicate—1 have not 
heard any complaints from the PublUhera. 

Author. That is the principal matter; but yet an indifferent work is some¬ 
times towed on by those which have left harbour befo« it, with the breeae in 
their poop.—What say the Critks ? 

Captavy There is a gerteral—feelthg—that the White Lady is no favourite. 
Author. 1 think she is a failhro myself; but rather in execution than 
odneeption. Could T have evoked an etprit folkt, at the same time fantastic 
and interesting, capricious and kind; a sort of wildfire of the elements, bound 
by no fixed laws or ij^)tives of action; faithful and fond, yet teasing and un¬ 
certain— 

Captain. If you will pardon tbejnterruption, sir, I think you are describ¬ 
ing a pretty woman. 

Author.,, On my word, I believe I am. I must invest my elementary 
spirits with little human fiesh and blood—they arc too fine-drawn fur the 
present taste of the public. 

Captain. They object, too, that the object of your Nixie ought to have 
been more uniformly noble—Her ducking the priest was no Naiad-like 
amusement. 

Author. Ah! they ought to allow for the capriccios of what is, after all, 
but abetter sort of goblin. The bath into which Arid, the most delicate 
creation of Shakspeare’s imagination, se^iuces our jolly friend Trinculo, was 
not of amber or ibse-water. But no one shall find me ruwing against the 
stream. I care not who knows it—I write for general ninusement; and, 
though I never will aim at popularity by what I think unworthy moans, I 
will not, on the other hand, be periinacioua in the defence of luy own errors 
against the V(uce of the public. 

Captain. You abandon, then, in the present work—(looking, in my turn, 
towards the proof-sheet)—the mystic, and the magical, and the whole system 
of signs, wonders, and omens ? There are no dreams, or presages, or obscure 
allusions to future events I 

Auihoi'. Not a Cocl^lane scratch, my son—not one bounce on the drum 
of Tedworth—not so much as the poor tick of a solitary death-watch in tlie 
wainscot. All is clear and above board—a Scuta metaphysician might be¬ 
lieve every word of it. 

Captain. And the story is.I hope, natural and probable; commencing 
strikingly, procieeding naturally, ending happily—like the ctiur-c of a famed 
river, which gushes from the mouth of some obscure and romantic grotto 
—then gliding on, never pausing, never precipiUtitig its course, vij-iting, 
as it were, by natural instinct, whatever worthy subjects of interest are 
presented by the country tlirough whicli it passes—widening and deepening 
in interest as it fioxvs^m; and nt length arriving nt the final catastrophe us 
at some mighty haven, where ships of all kind strike siul and yard ? 

Anthor. Hey 1 hey! what the deuco is nil thi^V AVhy, ’tis Hides’ vein, 
and it would require some one much more like Ilcrcub s than I to produce 
a btory which should gu>i)i, and glide, and never paust?, and vbif, and widen, 
and deepen, and all the rest on‘(. 1 should bothin-deep in the grave, man, 

before f had done with iny tiu-k; .'ind. in the meanwhile, ail the quirks at) ? 
qnfdd/t/es which I might have devised for my readers amusement wouldii. 
rotting in wy gizzard, like ^iancho’s suppressed witticisms, when he wai 
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under liis master's displeasure.—There never was a novel written on thll 
plan while th.e world stood. 

Captain. Pardon me—Tom Jonefi. I 

AioAar. True, and perhaps Amelia also. Fielding had high notions of 
the dignity of an art which he may be considered as having founded. He 
challenges a comparison between the Novel and the Epic. Smollett, lie Sage, 
and others, emancipating themselves from the strictness of the rules he has 
laid down, having written rather a history of the miscellaneous adventures 
which hefali an individual in the course of life, than the plot of a regular and 
connected epopeia, where every step brings us a point nearer to the final 
catastrophe. These griat masters have been satisfied if they amused the 
reader upon the road', though the oonclnsioif only ^rrived beeanse the tale 
must have an end—just as the traveller alights at the inn because it ii^vening. 

Captain. A very commodious mode of travelling, for the author at least; 
In short, air, you are of opinion with Bayes—“ What the devil does the plot 
signify, except to bring in fine things?” 

Avthor. Grant that 1 were so, and that I should write with sense and 
spirit a few scenes, unlaboured and loosely put together, but which had suffi¬ 
cient interest in them to amuse in one corner the pain of body; in another, 
to relievo anxiety of mind; in a third place, to unwrinklo a brow bent with 
the furniws of daily toil; in another, to fill the place of bad thcgigfits, or to 
suggest better: in yet ano^cr, to induce an idler to study the history of his 
country; in all save where the perusal interrupted the discharge of serious 
duties, to furnish harmless amusement,—might not tho author of such a work, 
however inartificially executed, plead for his errors and degligcnoes tho 
excuse of the slave, who, about to be punished for haring spread tho false 
report of a victory, saved himself by exclaiming—“ Am I to blame, 0 Athe¬ 
nians, who have given you one happy day?” 

Captain. Will your goodness pernrtif me to mention an Anecdote of my 
excellent grandmother? • 

Author. I sec little she can have to do with the subject. Captain Clutter- 
buck. 

Captain. It may come into our dialogue on Bayes's plan.—The sagacious 
old lady—rest lier soul!—was a good friend to the church, and could never 
liear a minister maligned by evil tongues without taking his part warmly. 
There was one fixed point, however, at which she always abandoned the cause 
of lier reverend protfpS —it was so soon as she had learned he had preached 
a regular sermon against slanderers and backbiters. 

Author. And what is that to the purpose f • 

Captain. Only that I have heard en^neers saj*. that one may betray the 
weak point to the enemy by too much ostentation of fortifying it. 

Author. And, once more 1 pray, what i.s that to the purpose? 

Captain. Nay, then, without farther metaphor, 1 am afraid this new pro¬ 
duction, in which your generosity seems willing to give me some concern, 
will stand much in need of apology, since you think proper to begin your 
defence before tlic case is on trial.—Tho story is hastily huddled up, 1 will 
venture a pint of claret. 

Author. A pint of port, I suppose you mean ? 

Captain. 1 say of claret—good claret of the Monastery. Ah, sir, would 
you hut t.ake tho advice of yoiir friends, and try to deserve at least one-half 
of the public favour you have met with, we might all drink Tokay! 

Author. I care not what ] drink, so tho liquor be wholesome. 

Captain, t'aro for your reputation, then,—for your fame. 

Author. My faincf—1 will answer you ns a very ingenious, able, and 
e.v|icrioncc(l fricinl. being cixiiisel for the notorious .leiii MaoOonI, replied to 
the opposite side of tiie liar, when they laid weight on his clieut's refusing to 
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liMwn oertda queries, which the; said an; man who had a regard for his 
reputation would not hesitate to reply to. “ My client,” said he—^by the 
way, Jem was standing tuhind him at the time, and a rich scene it was—^“is 
so unfortunate as to have no regard for his reputation; and I should deal 
very unoandidly with the Court, soonld I say be had any that was worth his 
attention.”—I am, though from rery different reasons, in Jem’s happy state 
iff indifference. Let fame follow those who bare a substantial shape. A 
shadow—and an impersonal author is nothing better—can cast no shade. 

Chptaiit. You are not now, perhaps, so impersonal as heretofore. These 
Letters to the Member for the Unirersity of Oxford- 

Avihor, Show the wit, genius, and delicacy of the author, which I heartily 
wish to see engaged on p subject of more importance; and show, besides, that 
the precerration of my oharaetpr of incognito has engaged early talent in the 
discussion of a curious question of evidence. But a cause, however ingeni* 
ously pleaded, is not therefore gained. You may remember the neatly- 
wrought chain of circumstantial evidence, so artificially brought forward 
to prove Sir I'hilip Francis's title to the Letters of Junius, seemed at first 
irrefragable; yet the influence of the reasoning has passed away, and Junius, 
in the general opinion, is as much unknown as ever. But on this subject I 
will not be soothed or provoked into saying one word more. To say who I 
am noti'wpuld be one step towards saying who I am; and as I desire not, 
any more than a certain justice of peace mentioped by Shenstone, the noise 
or report such things make in the world, I shall continue to be silent on a 
subject, which, in my opinion, is very undeserving the noise that has been 
made about itj and still more unworthy of the serious employment of such 
ingenuity as has been displayed by the young letter-writer. 

Captain. But allowing, my dear sir, that you care not for your personal 
reputation, or for that of any literary person upon whose shoulders your faults 
may be visited,.aUow me to say, that common gratitude to the public, which 
has received you so kindly, and to the<critics, who have treated you so leni¬ 
ently, ought to induce you to bestow more pains on your story. 

Author. I do entreat yon, my son, as Dr Johnson would have said, “ free 
your mind from cant.” For the critics, they hare their business, and 1 mine; 
as the nursery proverb goes— 

“The children in HoUand take pleasure In making 
What the children in England take pleasure In breaking." 

I am their humble jackal, too busy in providing food for them to have time 
for considering whether they swallow or reject it.—To the public, I stand 
pretty nearly in the relation of the postman who leaves a packet at the door 
of an individual. If it contains pleasing intelligence, a billet from a mistress, 
a letter from an absent son, a remittance ihom a correspondent supposed to 
be bankrupt,—the letter is acceptably welcome, and read and re-read, folded 
up, filed, and safely deporited in the bureau. If the contents are disagree¬ 
able, if it comes from a dun or from a bore, the correspondent is cursed, the 
letter is thrown into the fire, and the expense of postap is heartily regretted; 
while all the time the bearer of the despatches is, in either case, as little 
thought on as the snow of last Christinas. The utmost extent of kindness 
between the author and the public which can really exist is, that the world 
are dispsed to be somewhat indulgent to the succeeding works of an original 
favourite, were it but on account of the habit which tho public mind has 
acquired; while the author very naturally thinks well of their taste, who have 
BO liberally applauded /its productions. But 1 deny there is any call for gra¬ 
titude, properly so called, either on one side or the other. 

Caj^in. Aspect to yourself, then, ought to teach caution. 

Author. Ay, if caution could augment the chance of my success. But, to 
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confess to you tbe truth, the works and passages iq nftioh I have suoeeeded 
bare uniformly been written with the Neatest rapidity; and when I have 
seen some of these placed in opposition with othersyand oommended as more 
highly finished, I could appeal to pen and standisb, that the, parts in which 
I have come feebly off were by much the more laboured. Besides, I doubt 
the beneficial effect of too much delay, both on account of the author and the 
publio. A man should strike while tbe iron is hot, and hoist sail while tbs 
wind is fair. If a successful author keep not the stage, another instantly 
takes his ground. If a writer lie by for ten years ore he produces a second 
work, he is superseded by others: or, if the age is so poor of genius that this 
does not happen, his own reputation bsoome| his greatest obstacle. The 
public will expect the new work to be ten times better than its predecessor; 
the author will expect it should be ten times more popular, and ’tis a Hundred 
to ten that both are disappointed. 

Captain. This may justify a certain degree of rapidity in publication, hut 
not that which is proverbially said to be no speed. You should take time at 
least to arrange your story. 

Author. That is a sore point with me, my eon. Believe me, I here not 
been fool enough to neglect ordinary pi^eiutions. I have repeatedly laid 
down my future work to scale, divided it into volumes and chapters, and 
endeavoured to construct a story which I meant should evolve itself gradually 
and strikingly, maintain suspense, and stimulate curiosity; and which, finally, 
should terminate in a striking catastrophe. But I think there is a demon 
who seats himself on the feather of my pen when I begin to write, and leads 
it astray from the purpose. Characters expand under my blind ; incidents 
are multiplied ; the story lingers, while the materials increase; my regular 
mansion turns out a Gothic anomaly, and the work is closed long before I 
have attained tbe point I proposed. , , 

Captain. Resolution and determined forbearance might remedy that evil. 

Author. Alas I my dear sir, you do* not know tbe force of paternal affec¬ 
tion. When X light on such a character as Bailie Jarvie, or Dalgetty, my 
imagination brightens, and my conception becomes clearer at every step which 
I take in his company, although it leads me many a weary mile away from 
the regular road, and forces me to leap hedge and ditch to get back into the 
route again. If I resist the temptation, as you advise me, my thoughts 
become prosy, flat, and dull; I write painfully to myself, and under a con¬ 
sciousness of Sagging whicia makes me Sag still moA; the sunshine with 
which fancy had invested the incidents departs from them, and leaves every¬ 
thing dull and gloomy. I am no more the same authoV I was in my better 
mood, than the dog in a wheel, condemned to go riund and round for hours, 
is like the same dog merrily chasing his own tail, and gambolling in all tbe 
frolic of unrestrained freedom. In short, sir, on such occasions, 1 think 1 am 
bewitched. 

Captain. Nay, sir, if you plead sorcery, there is no more to be said—he 
must needs go whom the devil drives. And this, I suppose, sir, is the reason 
why you do not make the theatrical attempt to which you have been so often 
urged? 

Author. It may pass for one good reason for not writing a play, that I 
cannot form a plot. But tbe truth is, that tbe idea adopted by too favour¬ 
able judges, of my having some aptitude for that department of poetry, has 
been much founded on those scraps of old plays, which, being taken from a 
source inaccessible to collectors, they hare hastily oonsidered tbe offspring of 
my mother-wit. Now, the manner in which I became possessed of these 
Tragmenu is so extraordinary,-that 1 cannot help telling it to you. 

You must know that, some twenty years since, 1 went down to visit an 
old friend in Worcestersbire, who had served with me in the-Dragoons. 
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Osiptain. Then yo^have tcTvei, sir t . « > 

jitMor. I bare —or X hays not, which sigtiiBes the same thing—Captain 
la'E good travelling namdt—1 found iny friend’s house unexpectedly crowded 
With gueetSi and, as usual, was condemned—‘the mansion being an old one— 
to the haunted apartment. I have, as a great modern said, seen too many 
ghosts to believe in them, so betook myself serionsly to my repose, lulled by 
the wind rustling among the lime-trees, the branches of which chequered the 
neonlight which fell on the floor through the diamonded casement, when, 
behold, a darker shadow interposed itself, and I beheld visibly on the floor 
of the apartment- ^ 

Captain. The White Lady^of Avenel, I suppose ?—^You have told the very 
story-before. , 

Authier. No—I beheld a female form, with mob-cap, bib, and apron, 
sleeves tucked up to the elbow, a dredging-box in the one hand, and in the 
other a sauce-ladle, I concluded, of course, that it was my friend’s cook- 
maid walking in her sleep; and as I knew he bad a value for Sally, who 
could toss a pancake with any girl in the country, 1 got up to conduct her 
safely to the door. But as 1 approached her, she said ,—“ Hold, sir! I am 
not what you take me for—words which seemed so apposite to the oiroum- 
stances, that I should not have much minded them, bad it not been for the 
peculiai'iy Jidllow sound in which they were uttored.—" Know, then,” she 
said, in the same unearthly accents, “ that I am the spirit of Betty Barnes.” 
—" Who hanged herself for love of the stage-coachman,” thought I; “ this 
is a proper spot of work 1”—“ Of that unhappy Elisabeth or Betty Barnes, 
long cook-maiu to Mr Warburton, the painful collector, but ah I the too 
careless custodier, of the largest collection of ancient plays ever known—of 
most of which the titles only are left to gladden the Prolegomena of the 
Variorum Shakspeare. Yes, stranger, it was these ill-fated hands that con¬ 
signed to grease and conflagration ‘the scores of small quartos, which, did 
they now exist, would drive the whole floxhurghe Club out of their senses— 
it was these unhappy pickers and stealers that singed fat fowls and wiped 
dirty trenchers with the lost works of Beaumont and I'letchcr, Massinger, 
lonson, Webster—what shall I say ?—oven of Shakspeare himself 1” 

Like every dramatic antiquary, my ardent curiosity after some play named 
in the Book of the Master of Revels, bad often been checked by finding the 
abject of my research numbered amongst the holocaust of victims which this 
unhappy woman jiad%aorifieed to the Cod of Cood Cheer. It is no wonder 
then, that, like the Hermit of Parnell, 

” 1 broke the bands of fear, and madly cried, 

‘You carelHsjade!'—But scarce the words began, 

When Betty brandish’d high her saucing-pan.” 

“Beware,” she said, “yea do not, by your ill timed anger, out off the 
rpportunity I yet have to in Joptnify the world for the errors of my ignorance. 
In yonder coal-ljole, not used for many a year, repose the few gieasy and 
olackened fragments of the elder Drama which were not totally destroyed. 
Do thou then ”—Why, what do you stare at, Captain ? By my soul it is 
rue j as my friend Major Longbow says, “ What should I tell you a lie for 
Captain. Lie, sir I Nay, jleaven forbid 1 should apply the word to a 
jcrson so veracious. You are only inclined to chase your tail ulittle this 
norning, that’s all. Had you not better reserve this legend to form an in- 
.reduction to “ Three Recovered Dramas,” or so? 

Author. You are quite right—habit’s a strange thing, my eon. I had for- 

;ot whom I was speaking to. Yes, Plays for the closet, not for the stage- 

Captain. Right, and so you are sure to be acted ; for the managers, while 
houaands of volunteers are desirous of serving them, are wonderfully partial 
o pressed men. 
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Autftor. I am a living witness, having been, like a second Laberios, made 
a dramatist svlietber 1 would or nut. I believe my leuse wuuld be JinyBed 
into treading the stage, even if 1 should write a sermon. 

Captain. Truly, if you did, 1 am afraid fblks might make a farce of it; 
and therefore should you change your style, I will advise a volume of dramas 
like Lord Byron’s. 

.ilutAor. No, his lordship is a cut above me—I won’t run my horse against 
his, if I can help myself. But there is my friend Allan has written just such 
a play as I might write myself, in a very sunny day, and with one of Bramah’s 
extra-patent pens. 1 jannot make neat work without such appurtenances. 

Captain. Do you mean Allan Ramsay ? , 

Author. No, nor Barbara Allan either. I mean Allan Cunningham, who 
has just published his tragedy of Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, full of merry¬ 
making and murdering, kissing and cutting of throats, and passages which 
lend to nothing, and which are very pretty passages for all that. Not a 
glimpse of probability is there about the plot, but so much animation in par¬ 
ticular passages, and such a vein of poetry through I'he whole, as 1 dearly 
wish I could infuse into my Culinary Remains, should I ever be tempted to 
publish them. With a popular impress, people would read and admire the 
beauties of .'Vllan—as it is they may perhaps only note his defectss-or, what 
is worse, not note him at all.—But never mind them, honest Allan; you are 
a credit to Caledonia for all that.—There are some lyrical effusions of his, 
too, which you would do well to read. Captain. “ It’s hame, and it’s hame,” 
is equal to Burns. 

Captain. I will take the hint. The club at Konnaqunair are turned 
fastidious since Catalani visited the Abbey. My “ Foortith Cauld” has been 
received both poorly and coldly, and “The Banks of Bonnie Doon" have 
been positively coughed down— Tempma muiarUar. 

Author. They cannot stand still, they will change with all of us. What 
then ? ’ 

“A man’s a man for a' that” 

But the hour of parting approaches. 

Captain. You are determined to proceed, then, in your own system ? Are 
you aware that an unworthy motive may be assigned for this rapid sueces- 
sion of publication! You wilt be supposed to work merely fur the lucre of 
gain. ^ 

Author. Supposing that I did permit the great advantages which must be 
derived from success in literature to join with other lilotives in inducing me 
to come more frequently before the public,—that emolument is the voluntary 
tax which the public pays fur a certain species of literary ammsement—it is 
extorted from no one, and paid, I presume, by those only who can afford it, 
and who receive gratification in proportion to the expense. If the capital 
sum which these volumes have put into circulation bo a very large one, has 
it contributed to my indulgence only ? or can 1 not say to hundred.-, from 
honest Duncan the paper-manufacturer, to the most snivelling of the printer’s 
devils, “ Didst thou not share ? Uadst thou not fifteen pence 1 profess 
I think our Modern Athens much obliged to me for having established such 
an extensive manufacture : and when universal suffrage comes in fashion, I 
intend to stand for a seat in the House on the interest of all the unwashed 
artificers connected with literature. 

Captain. This would be called the language of a calico-manufacturer. 

Autlwr. ^ant again, my dear son—there is lime in this sack, too—nothing 
but sophistication in this world I I do say it, in spite of Adam Smith and 
bis followers, that a successful author is a productive labourer, and that his 
works constitute as effectual a part of the public wealth, as that which is 
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created by any other manufacture. If a new commodity, having an actually 
iikriniio and oommeroial velue, be the result of the operation, why are the 
autbor’e bales of books to oe esteemed a less profitable part of the public 
etock than the goods of any other manufacturer ? I speak with reference to 
tiie diffusion of the wealth arising to the public, and the degree of industry 
which even such a trifling work as the present must stimulate and reward, 
before the volumes leave the publisher’s shop. Without me u could not 
exist, and to this extent I am a benefactor to the country. As for my own 
emolument, it is won by my toil, and I account myself answerable to Heaven 
only for the mode in which I expend it. The candii^ may hope it is not all 
dedicated to selfish purposes; and, without much pretensions to merit in him 
who disbi^rses it, a part may " wander, heaven-directed, to the poor.” 

Captain. Yet it is generally held base to write from the mere motives of 
ghin. 

Author. It would be base to do so exclusively, or even to make it a prin¬ 
cipal motive for literary exertion. Hay, I will venture to say, that no work 
of imagination, proededing from the mere consideration of a certain sum of 
copy-money, ever did. or ever wiil succeed. So the lawyer who pleads, the 
soldier who fights, the physician who prescribes, the clergyman—if such there 
be—who preaches, without any zeal for iiis profession, or without any sense of 
its dignity, stud merely on account of the fee, pay, or stipend, degrade them¬ 
selves to the rank of sordid mechanics. Accordingly, in the case of two of 
the learned faculties at least, their services are considered as unappreciable, 
and are acknowledged, not by any exact estimate of the services rendered, 
but by a honorarium, or voluntary acknowledgment. But let a client or 
patient make the experiment of omitting this little ceremony of the honoror 
rium, which is unsi to be a thing entirely out of consideration between them, 
and mark how the learned gentlema>( will look upon his case. Gant set 
apart, it is the same thing with literary emolument. No man of sense, in any 
rank of life, is, or ought to be, above accepting a just recompense for his time, 
and a reasonable share of the capital which owes its very existence to his 
exertions. When Czar Peter wrought in the trenches, he took the pay of a 
common soldier; and nobles, statesmen, and divines, the most distinguished 
of their time, have not scorned to square accounts with their bookseller. 

Captain. (Sinfft.) 

“ Oh, If it were a mean thing. 

The gentles would not use It; •' 

And If it were ungodly, 

“ The clergy wonld refiise it" 

A,uthor. You say well. But no man of honour, genius, or spirit would 
make the mere love of gain the ehief, far less the only, purpose of his 
labours. For myself, I am not displeased to find the game a winning one; 
yet, while I pleased the public, 1 should probably continue it merely for 
the pleasure of playing; for 1 have felt as strongly as most folks that love 
of composition, which is perhaps the strongest of all instincts, driving the 
author to the pen, the painter to the pallet, often without either the chance 
of fame or the prospect of reward. Perhaps I have said too ranch of this. 
1 might, perhaps, with as much truth as most people, exculpate my.self 
from the charge of being either of a greedy or mercenary disposition but 
1 am not, therefore, hypocrite enough to disclaim the ordinary motives, on 
account of which the whole world around me is toiling unremittingly, to 
the sacrifice of ease, comfort, health, and life. I do not afiect the disinte¬ 
restedness of that ingenious association of gentlemen mentioned by Gold- 
imitb, who sold their magazine fur sixpence a-piece, merely for their own 
mmusement., 
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Captain. 1 have but one thing more to hint.—The world say you will 
run yourself out. # 

Author. Til© world say true: and whht then ? When they dance no 
longer, I will no longer pipe; and 1 shall not want dappers enough to re- 
luind me of the apoplexy. 

Captain. And what will become of us then, your poor family? Wo 
shall fall into contempt and oblivion. 

AutJtor. Like many a poor fellow, already overwhelmed with the num¬ 
ber of his family, I cannot help going on to increase it—‘Tis my location, 
Hal.”—Such of you as deserve oblivion—perhaps the whole of you—may be 
consigned to it. At any rate, you have been read in your day, which is 
more than can be said of some of your contemporaries, of less fartune and 
more merit. They cannot say but that 3fou kaU the crown. It is always 
something to have engaged the public attention for seven years. Had 1 
only written Waverley, I should have long since been, according to the 
established phrase, **the ingenious author of a novel^nuch admired at the 
time.” I believe, on my soul, that the reputation of Waverley ia sustained 
very much by the praises of those who yay be inclined to prefer that tale 
to its successors. 

Captain. You are willing, then, to barter future reputati^p <for present 
popularity. 

Atuhor. MeHora ipero. Horace himself expected not to survive in all 
his works—1 may hope to live in some of mine;—non omnis moriar. It is 
^ome consolation to reflect, that the best authors in all coumtries have been 
the most voluminous; and it has often happened, that those who have been 
best received in their own time, have also continued to be acceptable to 
posterity. 1 do not think so ill of the present generation, as to suppose 
that it? present favour necessarily iafcrs future condemnation. 

Cavtain. Were ‘all to act on s^ph principles, the public would be inun- 
dacea. 

Author, Once more, my dear son, beware of cant. You speak as if the 
public were obliged to read books merely because they are printed—your 
friends the booksellers would thank you to make the proposition good. 
The most serious grievance attending such inundations as you talk of is, 
that they make rags dear. The multiplicity of publications does the pre¬ 
sent age no harm, and may greatly advantage that which is to succeed us. 

Captain. 1 do not soe how that is to happen. 

AtOiior. The complaints in the time of Elizab(^h and James, of the 
alarming fertility of the press, were as loud as tliey are at present—yet look 
at the shore over which the inundation of that age flowed, and it resembles 
now the Rich Strand of the Faery Queen— 

-“licstsew'd all with nth array, 

Of pearl and precious stones of great assay; 

And all the gravel mix’d with golden ore.” 

Believe me, that even in the most neglected works of the present age, the 
next may discover treasures. 

Captain, Some books will defy all alchymy. 

Author. They will be but few in number; since, as for writers who are 
possessed of no merit at all, unless indeed they publish their works at their 
own e.vpcnse, like Sir Richard Blackmore, their ]N)wer of annoying the 
public will be soon limited by the difiiculty of flnding undertaking book¬ 
sellers. 

Ca}>iain, You are incorrigible. Are there no bounds to your audacity ? 

Author, /j'hcro are the sacred and eteriul boundaries of honour and 
virtue. Aly course is like the enchanted chamber of Britomart— 

it 
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“ 'Where as she look’d about, she did behold 
How over tligt same door was likewise writ, 
he hold—he hold, imd cvcrj’whcre he Bold. 

M’hereat site mused, and could not construe it; 

At last she spied at that room's upper end 
Another Iron door, on which was writ— 

Be not too bold." 

Captain. 'Well, you must take the risk of proceeding on your own princi¬ 
ples. 

AiOhor. Do you act on yours, and take care you do not stay idling hero 
till the dinner hour is orer.—I will add this work to your patrimony, vakat 
guaeOum., ‘ 

Here out dialogue terminated/for a little sooty-faoed Ajjollyon from the 
Canongate came to demand the proof-sheet on the part of Mr M’Corkindale; 
and I heard Mr C. rebuking Mr F. in another compartment of the same 
labyrinth I have described, for suffering any one to penetrate so far into 
the penetralia of their temple. 

I leave it to you to form your own opinion conoeming the import of this 
dialogue, and I cannot but believe'^ 1 shall meet the wishes of our common 
parent in {prefixing this letter to the work which it concerns. 

I am, reverend and dear Sir, 

Very sincerely and affectionately 
Yours, &c. &c. 

COTHBEET CpOTTEKBUCK. 


KBnAQDBAlB, 1st Apra 1822. 
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Kote A, p. 9. David Baxsat. 

David Ramsay, \mtchmaker and horologor to James I., a real person, tboagh 
the author has taken the lllmrty of pressing him Into the service of fiction. Altbough 
his professkm led liim to cultivate the exact sciences, like many at this period lie min¬ 
gled tljcm wilh pursuits wliich were mystical and fantastic. The truth was, that th« 
h«)uudarie8 between trutli and falsehood#n mathematics, astronomy, and Bimilar pur¬ 
suits, were not exactly known, and there existed a sort of <erra inco<jnita between them, 
in whicli the wisest men bewildered themselves. David Ramsay risked his money on 
the .success of tlic vaticinations whkli his researches led him to fonu, since he sold 
clocks and walches under condition, that tlylr value should not become payable fcUl 
King James was crowned in the Pope’s cljau* at Rome. Such wagers were common 
ill that (lay, as may be seen by looking at Jonson’s Eyet'y Man out o/hU Humofur, 

David Ramsay was also an actor ^ti another singular sce^e, in which the notorious 
astrologer Lilly was a ])eribnucr, and had no small expectation on the occasion, since be 
brought with Intn a half-quailcni sack to put the treasure in. 

“David Jhuijsuy, liis Majesty’s clock-maker, had been uiformed that there was a 
gr(5at quantity of treasiu-e buried in the cloister of Westminster Abbey. He actiueinta 
] )eau Withnam therewith, wHo was also then Risliop of Lincolu. The Dean gave him 
libwty to search after it, with this proviso, tliat if any wins discovered, his church 
should have a share of it. Davy Ramsay finds out one John Scott, who pretended the 
use of the Mosaical rods, to assist him herein.* I was desired to join with 1dm, unto 
which 1 cons(jnted. One winter’s night, Davy Ramsay, with sevei’al gentlemen, myself, 
and Scott, entered tiie cloisters. We played the liazcl j'ods round about the cloister*. 
Upon t he wes^ end of tlic cloisters the roils turned one over another, an argument that 
the Lrcasure was there. Thu hibouvcrs digged at least six feet deep, and then wc met 
with a ccjffln; but winch, in regard It was not heavy, we did not open, which we after¬ 
wards much rc.peuted. 

“From the clcnsters we went into thesabhey church, where, upon a sudden (thei'8 
b(Mng no wind when we began), so fierce and so Jdgli, so blustering and loud a wind 
did vise, that we verily believed the west end of the chunrli would have Ikllcn upon ua 
Our rods would not move at all; the candles and torches, also, but one, wcreextingiiished, 
or burned very dimly. John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not 
what to tlilnk or do, until 1 gave directions and command to dismiss the demons; 
which, wlien done, all wa.s quiet again, and eacit man returned unto lus lodging late, 
about twelve o’clock at night. I could never since be induced to join with any such 
like actions. 

“ The true miscarriage of tlie business was by reason of so many people being present 
at the operation; for there was about tbli'ty, some laughing, othere deriding us; so 
that, if-wchad not dismissed the demons, 1 believe most pait of the abbey chords 
would have been blown down. Secrecy and intelligent operators, with a strong con¬ 
fidence and knowledge of what they arc doing, are best for the work.”—L illi’b 
and Tinifu, p. 46. 

I>avi(l Ramsay had a son called ‘William Ramsay, ^lio appeai-s to have possessed all 
his father’s credulity. He became an .astrologer, and in 1651-2 published ""Vox SuU 
hirmn^ nu Introduction*’to th(‘- Judgment of liclipsesaud tjio Annual Revolutions of 
llnj V/orld.” The udil'ou of 1652 is ins(*ribcd to .'lis father. Ji would app(«ir, as indeed 
it miglil, bo argued from his nunlo of dispo.sing of liis goods, that the old horologer had 
omitted to m!il;e hay wiiiio the suu bhomi; for his son, in bis dedication, has this excep¬ 
tion to the patornaJi virtues: “ It’s true your carelessness in laying up while the sun 

^ TU* Miae now cklied, 1 btUero, tiu DiTiuing Rod, and applied to tbe of water not obrioao to lha 
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shooG fov ttie tempests of a stormy day, Imth given occasion to some inferior-spirited 
people not to value you according to what you are by natiu c and in yourself, for such 
look not to a man longer than ho is in prosperity, esteeming none but for their wealtii, 
not wisdom, power, nor virtue.” From these expressions It is to be apprehended, that 
widle old David Eamsay, a follower of the Stowaita, sunk under the Parliament go¬ 
vernment, his son, William, had advanced from being a dupe to astrology to the dig¬ 
nity of being himself a cheat. 


Note B, p. 18. Geob(|b Hk^ot. 

This excellent person was but little known by his actions when alive, but we may 
well use, in tJiis particular, the striking phrase of ScripturCj, “ that being dead lie yet 
Bpeaketh.” Wo have aliBady mentioned, in the Introduction, the splendid charity of 
which he was the founder; the few notices of his personal liistory arc slight uiul meagre. 

George Herlot was bora at Trabroun, in the parish of Gladsinulr; he was the cUlest 
son of a goldsmith in {Edinburgh, descended from a family of some consequcni'c in 
East Lothian. His father enjoyed the confidence of liis fellow-citizens, and was their 
representative in Parliansent. He was, besides, one of the deputies sent by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the city to propitiate the King, wlien he had left Edinburgh abruptly, after 
the riot of 17th December, 1596. 

George Heriot, the son, pursued his father's occupation of a goldsmith, then pecu¬ 
liarly lucrative, and much connected with that of a inoney-brojcev. He enjoyed tlie 
favour and protection of James, and of his consort, Anne of Denmark. He married, 
for his first wife, a maiden of his own rank, named CJirijtian Marjoribanks. datjghter 
of a respectable burgess. This was in 1686. He was afterwards named jeweller to 
tlie Queen, whose account to him for a sfaco of ten years amounted to nearly L.40,000. 
Oeoii;;e Heriot, having lost his wife, connected himself with the distinguished house 
of Roseberry, by marrying a daughter of James IHiinrose, Clerk to the Privy Council. 
Of this lady he was deprived by her dying in child-birth In 1612, before attaining her 
twenty-first year. After a life spent in honourable and successful industry, George 
Heriot died in London, to which city he had followed his royal master, on the 12th 
February 1624, at the. ago of sixty-one years. His picture (copied by Scougal from a 
lost original), in whlcli he is represented in the prime life, is thus describccl; “ Ilis 
feir hair, which overshades the tiioughtful brow’ and calm calculating eye, with the 
cast of humour on the lower part of the countenance, arc all indicative of the genuine 
Bcoctish character, and well distinguish a person fitted to move steadily and wisely 
through the world, with a strength of resolution to ensure success, and a dts])Osition to 
enjoy it.”— IJutoi'ical and Deicriptive Account o/lferioVt HoapitaJ^ with a Memoir oflht 
Founder, hy Messrtt Jamti <i7Mf John Johmione. Edinburgh, 1827. 

I may add, as everything conceraing George Heriot is interesting, that lus secemd 
wife, Alison Primrose, was inteiTcd in >Saint Gregory’s Church, from the register of 
which i^arish theKev. Mr Barham, Rector, has, in the kindest, manner, sent me the 
following extractMrs Alison, the wife of Mr George Heriot, gentleman, 20th 
April 1(512.” Saint Grcgoiy’s, before the ^’cat fi)e of London wliich consumed the 
cathedral, formed one of the towers of old Saint Paul’s, and occupied the space of 
ground now filled by (^ueen Anne’s statue. In the south aisle of the choir Mrs Heriot 
reposed under a liandsomc monument, bearing the following inscription: — 

” Sanctissimoe et charimma conjugi Alisok^ IIkriot, Jacobi FrimrosH, J(cgi(s JfryVjf- 
^iis in SancHori ConciHo lieffniScotice Amanuensis, Jllia', /emince omnibus turn anhni turn 
corpot'ts doHbvs, acpiocuUuinstructissimce nicestissimus ipsiusmatHias Georgius Heriot, 
ASHIOER, Begis, Begince, Principum Henrici et CaroU Gemmarius, bene merenti, non 
sine lachrymis, hoc Mommenium pie posuit. 

“ Obiit Mensis Aprilis die 16, anno salutis 1612, aetatis 20, in ipso florejuventce, et wm'Ai, 
parwtd)^^s, et amicis tristmimum sui destderiutn reliquit. 


Ilic Alicia Primt'osa 
Jacet crudo ahruta fato, 
Jntempestivas 
Vt rosa preua manus.'^ 
Nondum bisdenos 
Annomni implevei'at orhes, 
Pulchra, pudica, 
PatrU ddicium atgue viri: 


Quum gravida, heu ! nvnquam 
ifafer, deeessit, et inde 
Cura dolorq: Patrs 
Cvradolorq: viro. 

Fon sublata tanien 
Tantufn translata reccsssit; 
Func Bosa priina PoU 
Quae/uit antea soli" 


The loss of a young, beautiftil, and amiable partner, at a period so Interesting, was 
tit© probable reason of her husband devoting his fortune to a charitable institution. 
_The epitaph occui’s in Stryi)e’8 edition of Stowe’s Survey-of I^ndon, Book ili. page 228. 
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Koto C, p. 27. rBOGLAUlTlON i^QAlKST TBB ScOTS 001 U!?G TO EKGLAKD. 

Tho Eni^lifih ajnrecd In notlilni? more unanimoasly than in censuring James on ac¬ 
count of the beggarly rabble which not only attended the Xing at his coming 
out of Scotland, **but 4 ** says Osborne, **whicn, through his whole reign, like a fluent 
spring, were found still crossing the Tweed." Yet it is certain, from the number of 
^•oclamations published by tho Privy Council in Scotland, and bearing marks of the 
king's own diction, that he was sensiblo.of the whole Incunvcniences and unpopularity 
attending the inapoitunatc ^owd 9f disrespectable sultoia, and as desirous to get rid 
of them as his southern subject could be. But it was in vain that liis Majesty argued 
with his Scottisli subjecte on tne disrespect they were bringing on their native country 
and soveroign, by causing the English to suppose there were no well-nurtured or in¬ 
dependent gentry in Scotland, they who presented themselves being, in the opinion 
and conceit of all beholders, ''but idle luscals, and poor miserable bodlca" It waa 
even in vain that the vessels which brought up this unwelSome cargo of petitionen 
were threatened with line and conflscation; the undaunted suitors continued to meK 
foiward, and, ns one of the proclamations says, many of thcmlinder pretence of requirinf 
payment, of "auld debts due to them by the King," which, it is obsciwed with greal 
naivett^y “is, of iHl kinds of importunity, most unpleuslng to his Majesty.” The expro 
slons in the text are selected from thesi^curious proclamations. 

Note 3>, p. 39. One Quill. 

A biblical commentary by Gill, which, if yic writer’s memory serves him, occupiei 
between tivc and six hundred printed quarto pages, and must therefore have ^led mor< 
pages of manuscri))t tlian the number mentioned in the text, has this quatrain at tin 
end of the volume— 

With on* ffMd p«n I irrAt* this bfwk. 

Made ot « gooaa quill; 

A‘p«n it WM when it I took, 

Aad « pun 1 leave it •till.” 


}7ote £, p. 42. Kikg Jaubs. 

The dress of this Monarch, together with hU i>ersohal appearance, is thus described bj 
a contemporary:— 

“ He was of a middle stature, more corpulent through [i. e. by means of] his clothe; 
than in Ids body, yet fat enough. lUs legs were vciy weak, having had, as was thought 
sonic foul play in his youth, or rather before ho was born, that he was not able h 
stand at seven years of ugc. That weakness made liim ever leaning on other men' 
shoulders, llis walk was even cii-cular; his bands arc in that walk ever fiddling 

about,-fa part of dress now laid aside.] He would make a great deal too boh 

with God in his passion, both with cursing; and swearing, and a strain higher, vergini 
on blasphemy; but would, in his better temper, say, he hoped God would not Impuh 
them as sins, and lay them to his charge, seeing they proceeded from passion. H< 
had need of great assistance, rather tha.^ hope, that would dally make thus bold witl 
God."— J>Ai.2KLL’s Sketches of Scottish Uistoi'y^ p. 8C. 

Note F, p. 66, 76. Sir Mungo Malaorowther. 

It will perhaps be recognised by some of my countrymen, that the caustic Scottisl 
knight, ns described in Chajitev VI., borrowed some of his attributes from a mos' 
worthy and respectable baronet, who was to be met with in Edinburgh society abou 
twenty-five or lliii+y years ago. It is not by any means to be infoiTod, that tlie livlnf 
person resembled tlie imaginary one in tho course of life ascribed to him, or in his per¬ 
sonal attributes. But his fortune w'as little adequate to his rank and the antiquity o 
his family; and, to avenge hunsolf of this disparity, tlm worthy Baronet lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of making the more avowed sous of fortune feed tho edge of his satire. This h< 
had the art of disguising under the personal infirmity of deafness, an<l usually intro¬ 
duced his most severe things by an atfected mistake of what was said around him, 
For <!xamplc, at a public meeting of a certain county, this worthy gentleman had 
chosen to display a laced coat, of such a pattern os had not been seen in society foi 
tlie better part of a/;cntury. The young men who were present amused thcmsdvei 
with rallying him on his taste, when he mddenly singled out one of the party: — 
'* Auld d’ye think my coat—auld-fashioned f — indeed it canna be new; but it was tin 
walk of a braw tailor, and that was youi’ grandfather, who wa.s at the head of the ti‘ad< 
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in l^linburgh fthont the beginning of last centnry.” Upon another occasion, when 
tliis type of Sir Mnngo Malagrowtiier happened to hear a nobleman, the high chief of 
one of those Border clans who were nccus«.Hl of paying very little attention in ancient 
times to the distinctions of Meum ami Taunt^ addressing a gentleman of the same name, 
as if conjecturing there shonld be some relatlonsliip between them, he volunteered to 
ascertain the nature of tho connection by saying, that the “chiefs ancestors had stokn 
the cows, and the other gentleman’s ancestors had killed them,”—fame ascribing tbo 
origin of the latter family to a butcher. It^may be well imagined, Jbat, among s 
people that liavo been always punctilious about g^healojr,, such a ir:*rson, who had a 
general acquaintance w’ith all the flaws aud spechs in tlie sliields of the proud, tlie pre¬ 
tending, and the nomeaux rieJm^ must have had the same scope for amusement as a 
monkey In a china shop. 


(^<‘ote 0, p. 71. Mks Anne Tonjntn. 

Mrs Anne Turner was aidaine. somewhat of the occupation of Mrs Suddlcchop in the 
text; that is, half milliner, lialf procuress, and secret agent in all inaimei‘Of proceedings 
She was a 1 iMlficUer in the poiM-nlng of Sir lliomas Overbury, for which so many sub- 
oidinale agents b>.st livt«, wliile, to Iho great scandal of justice, tlic Karl of Sonier- 
set and his Countess were siiftVrcd to esenpe, upon a threat of Somerset to niake public 
some secret >vhich nearly atfected his master, King James. Mrs Tuiner iutrodueed 
into England a French custom of using yellow starch in getting vp bands and cuffis, 
and, by Ix)r(l Coke’s ordci-s, sbe appeared in that fusliior at the place, of esoeution. 
She was the widow of a physician, and had been eminently beautiful, as appears 
ft’om the description of her in the. poem culled Overbavy’s Vision. There was jiroduced 
In court a parcel of dolls or pupp(rt8 belonging to this lady, some naked, some tUessed, 
and which she used for «txhlbiting fashions upon. But, greatly to the honor of tho 
spectators, wlio accounted these figures to be magical devices, there was, ou their being 
shown, “heard a crack ft'om the scaffold, wliScli caused great fear, tumult, and confu¬ 
sion among tho spectators and throughout the liall, every one fearing liuit, as if tho 
devil had been present, and grown angry to hare lus workiminsliip showed to sueh os 
were not his otvn scholars.” Compare this curious paCsago in tJic History of King 
James for the First Fourteen Years, 1651, with the Aullcus Coquiuarius of l3r lleylin. 
Both works aro publislied in the sbcrct History of King James. 


Note H, p. 80. Lonn Huntinglkb. 

Tho credit of having rescued James I. from the dagger of Alexander llnthvcn is 
liei-e fictitiously ascribed to an imaginary Lord Huntinglen. In reality, as nuiy be 
tend in eveiy history, liis preserver was John Ram,say, afterwards cresited Earl of Hol- 
demess, who stabbed the younger Kuthven.'witli his dagger while he was st ruggling 
with tho King. Sir Aullumy Weldon informs us, that, \ipon the aunujil retuvu of the 
day, the King’s deliverance was commemorated by an anniversary feasr. q'he time 
was the fifth of August', “upon whudi,” proceeds the satirical historian, “Sir John 
Ramsay, for his good service in that preservation, was the prmci})al guest, and so did 
the King p‘ant him any boon he would ask that day. But he had such limitation 
made to bis asking, as made his suit as unprofitable, os tlio action for which ho asked 
it for was unserviceable to tlio King.” 


Note 1, p. 84. Buckingham. 

Buckingham, who bad a frankness in his high and imsciblo ambition, was always 
ready to bid defiance to those by whom he was thwarted or opposed. He as])ircd to 
be created Prince of Tipperary in Ireland, aud Lord High Constable of England. Co¬ 
ventry, then Lord Keeper, opporsd what seemed such an unreasonable extent of power 
as was annexed to the office of Constable. On this opposition, according to Sir An¬ 
thony Weldon, “the Duke peremptorily accosted Coveutr}', ‘Who Jiiade jnu Lord 
* Keeper. Coveutry?’ lie replied,‘llie King.’ Buckingham rejdied, ‘Ifs fal.sc;;'twas I 
did make y<iu, and you sliall know that 1, who made you, can and will unmake you.* 
Coventry thus answered him, ‘Did I conceive that I held uij' place by your favour, I 
would presently unmake myself, by rendering up the seals to Ids Majesty.’ Then 
Buckingham, inascorn andfuiy, flung from liim, saying, ‘You shall not keep it long:' 
aud surely, had not Felton prevented him, he had made good his word.”— Weldon’B 
. Court qf King Jatm and Charki, 
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'Note K, p. 98. Paqbs in this Ssvbhtbkktii Cknturt. " 

About this time the ancient enstoms arising from the long prcvalenee of chiralry 
began to be grossly varied &om the original purposes of the Institution. None was 
more remarkable than the change which took place in the breeding and occupstion of 
pages. Tills peculter species of incnlnl oiigtnally consisted of youths of noble birth, 
wlif), that tlicy luiglit be trained to tiio exercise of arms, wore early removed from 
their pateniyil homes, where tM nmeh Indulgence might have been expected, to 
lie idiiccd in tAe family dl^oino^rinco oi* man of rank and milihiry renown, where 
they served, as it were, an apprenticeship to tlie duties of chivaliV and courtesy. 
Their education was severely moral, ami pursutjd with great strictness in respect to 
useful exercises, and wiat were deemed elegant accoraplislimenta. From being pages, 
they were advanced to the next gradation of squires; from squires, these can^dates 
for tlie honours of knighthood wore frequently made knights. • 

But in the dxteentli cent ury the j>age had become, In many Instances, a mere, 
domestic, who Bornctimes, by tlie splendour of his addrass and appearance, was ex¬ 
pected to mako up in show for the tibscuce of a whole band of retainers with swords 
and bucklers. \Ye liave Sir John’s authority when he cashiers part of his train. 


** Patstaff will learn the buiuaiir of |Iie ae«. * 

PreuvU ibtift, yuuakirudpaga* 

Jonson, in a high tone of Tnoral indignation, thus reprobated the change. Tlmbcwt 
of tlie New Inu replies to Lord Lovcl, who asks to have his sou for a page, that IM 
would, with his own hand', hang him, sooner 


''Than damn him ti> thi, deapIRiBte couix) of lifa. 

Lnvft, 4 ituU ^ou that iOi9)K.-tul«, which, by a Una 
Of inclitutlon, t'luni our uncP«tora 
Hath been derived down to u^ und rccaivad 
In a euccetaion lor tli« nubleat way 
Of briivliiiig- up our yuutli, in iettern, atnis, 

Pair mien, (lieeoureee civil, exerciM, 

And nil the bluecm of a K^ntieuiau f 
Will u < uii lie I. ,r,i tn'.lt, t-< ride, fu feii.i 
... 


I I'll). 1(1 


pil 


Or m.n.livrx mure to the butmoiiy «i 
Th^n in time ntitierir* of iniiiifity t 

J/use. Ay, th»i 1VBS wlieit the iiuravry'e aalf w«a uoUa, 
And only virtue sinde it, not tho uurhut, 

TUat title* were not vended at the drum 

And ciiiumoi) outi-ry; gouduenethe(rrcatnaea. 

And ,jrcaltieHVi’nr»iiiji; every houac bccauio 
A n academy. Mid timae parts 
W'e acn deiMrUid in tlie practict Duir 
quitv fium tha iiiktiliitioii. 

Loref. Why ill, you tav «o, 

Of tbinli tneuvioualy.' do they not atill 
J.frrii time the Cvntjiir's nldll, the urt of Thnu'e, 
Tnridef or I'olliix'myetcry, tci fence f 
'ike i’rrrltieJi Keatim-a. ixilk to stand and sprlnff 
In ariooiir t ro be active for the wart: 

I'o atorly fif^iiTca. iiuiiiliere, and proportiona. 

May yield tliaui (treat in counsek and the arte, 

To ni.iko ikair tinijliah s.s eat upon their tongua 
Aa merciul Ctiniiecr aav*. 

Sir, you mistaiiat 

To play Sir I’andariui, my copy hatk It, 

And fUT]r luea^ea to Madam Cianidi 
Inatoail of liackiiiK tlia briivn steed o' morntnga, 

'J'u kies the ehambariuMd, and for a leap 
O’ tlw vaultiuK horta, to ply the vaultiu| houaai 
Far oxareiao of amia a lialo of diea, 

And two or threa packs of cardi, to show tlia obeat 
And niublaaeisof hand, uils>Uka a cloak 
From uiy lard's back, and (utwn Itj ease’hit poekett 
Of a aiiperfluoue watch, or ^eld a jewel 
Of ail odd etune or «o, twinH three or fonr buttona 
From off iny lady’s (rawn r TbeM are the srta. 

Or loveii liberal deadly eejencai, 

Of pah'ary, or rather pairaiilen. . 

A« the tide* run; ti> wbleli, if he apply 
He may. parlisne. taka a dei^rce at Tylmrn, 

A y*ar ilu' curlier eoraf to read a lecture 

T'(-'ii at rhim a—s-W.li ripg’i 

And L..fuitli .1 l..i<io.itu .u L.'mp<nr. I- 


, Note L, p. 99. Loud Henry Ho'Waou. 

Lovd Ilonry Howivrd was iiic scconil son of tivo poetical F.arl of Surrey, and pottowad 
considerable parts and Icainiog. lie wi*otc, in thoyear 1583, a book called “ A Defwi- 
Butivo against the Poison of supposed Prophecies.” Ho g^ned tlie &.vour of Queen 
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Elizabeth, by having, he says, directed his battery against a sect of prophets and pre* 
tended soothsayers, whom he accounted ittfesti regibus^ ns he expresses it. In the last 
years of the Queen, he became James's most ardent partisan, and conducted with great 
pedantry, but much intrigue, the corresq)ondence betwixt the Scottisli king and the 
younger Cecil. Upon James's accession, he was created Earl of Nortliampton, and 
Lord Privy ^ol. According to Do Beaumont the French Ambassador, Lord Henry 
Howard was one of the greatest flatterers and calumniators that ever lived. 

Note M, p. 100. Skirmishes in STRsxmo 

Edinburgh aj^ears to liare been one of the most disorderly towns in Eumpe during 
the ^teenth and beginning of the seventeentii century. T)t\‘ Diai*y of tlte lionest 
citizen Birrel repeatedly records such incidents as the f(»Uow'ing:—“ The 24 of Novem¬ 
ber [1667], at two afternoon, the Laird of Airtii and the Laird of Weems met on titu 
High Gate of Edinburgh, ond they and tlielr followers fought a very bloody skirmish, 
where tiiere were many hurt on both sides with shot of pistol” Tliose skhmishes also 
took place in London itself. In Slmdwell's play of the Scowrers, an ol<l rake thus 
boasts of his early exploits:^”! knew the Hectors, and, before them, the Muns, and 
the Tityretus; they were bravo fellows indeed! In these days a man could not go 
fix)m the liose Garden to the Piazza once, but he must venture his life twice, my dear 
Sir Willie.” But it appears that the aiTrays, ^hich, in tlie Scottish capital, arose out 
of hereditary quarrels and ancient feuds, were in London the growth of the licentious¬ 
ness and arrogance of young debauchees. 

Note N, p. 106. .French Cookery. 

The exertion of French Ingenuity mentioned in tlie is noticed by some autho¬ 
rities ot the period; the Bit;ge of Loltli was also distinguished by the protracted obsti¬ 
nacy of the besieged, in whicli was di^layed all that the age possessed of defensive 
war, so that Brantome recoi'ds that tliose who witnessed this siege, had, from that very 
circumstance, a degree of consequence yielded to their persons and opinions, lie tells 
a story of Strozzi himself, from which it appears that his jests lay a good deal in tiie 
line of tlie cumne. He caused a mule to be stolen froiu onc Brus(iuct, on whom ho 
wished to play a trick, and served up tlie flesh of that undean animal so well disguised 
that it passed with Brusquet for venison 


Note 0, p. 107. CucKoo’rf Nest. 

The quaiTcl in Chapter XTI. between the pretended captain and the citizen of Lou¬ 
don is taken from a burlesque poem called The Counter Scuffle, that is, the Scuffle in 
the Prison at Wood Street, so called. It is a piece of low humour, jvhicli had at the 
time very considerable vogue. I'he prisoners, it seems, liad fallen into a dispute 
among themselves ” which calling was of most rcpulc,” and a lawyer put in his claim 
to be incffit highly considered. The man of i>ar repelled his pretence with much arro¬ 
gance. 

" ‘ Wer’t not fitf u*, thou iwad,’ quoth li^,‘ 

' Whan wouldit thou t*y to got a 
Ru to defend ouch things as theo 

'Til pity 1 

Vat such at you estHm us Isast, 

Who ootr ha*« iMon raady ptesl 
To gnard you and your ciw>«m>’s nnt. 

Tlw City.’ ” 


llie offence is no sooner given than it is caught up by a gallant citizen, a goldsmith, 
named Ellis. 


"' Of liOiidiin eily 1 am fr«e, 

And there 1 drat my wife did ter, 

A ad for that very caum,' aaid he, 

' X lore it. 


A nd he that ealU it euekoo’a seit, 
KiMpt he say be etteaks in Jest, 
HeJs a rillafn and a beast,—. 

I'll prove 


For though I am a man of trade, 

And free of London city made. 

Yet can 1 use gun, bill, and blade, 

In ]»ttle. 

And cltitens, if need require, 

Thtneelrei can foree the foe retire. 
Whatever this low country aquire 

May prattla. * 


The dispute terminates in the scuffle, which is the subject of the poem. The wboli 
flaay be found in the second edition of Drvden's Miscellany. 12mo, vol iii., 1716. 
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Not 0 *P, p. 111. Bcbbaob. 

Burbages, whom Camden terms another Roscius, was probably the original represen¬ 
tative of Richard III., and seems to have been early almost identified witii his proto¬ 
type. Bisiiop Corbet^ in his Iter Boreale, tells us that mine host of Market Bosworth 
was fall of ale and history. 

'* Hmi htm, Sm) you yon wood ? ttiers RSehud Uf 
With hii >^vle Atrart loAk the<rth«r way, 

)«, wime Hiehntund, in a held af KutM, 

Knhiiip'd himnelf In might and nil bit force. 

Upon this hill they met. Wily, he could trit 
Tne inch wlwre Hicbiuond etood, where KioUerd ft-ll, 

< Beeidee, what of hi* knowledge lie could wy. 

He had euthentic notiee from the play. 

Which I might gneie by'e muktering up the gho»te 
And polieir* not Incident to ho»te, 

Bnt enieSy by that one penpicnoue thing, * 

Where he mintook a player for a king, 

For when he would have eaid, that Richard d^d. 

And oalied, » liorMl ahone! he Iturbage cried." 

KiAard Corbet's Poems, Sditlon 1815 p. 198. 

Note Q, p. 112. Fate op Gekius is tub Sevekteentu Centurt. 

The condition of men of ivit and taloifts -w'a.s never more melancholy than about tills 
period. Their lives were so iiregular, and tlieir means of living so precarious, that 
tliey were alternately rioting in debaucliery, or encountering and struggling with the 
ineane.st necessities. Two or three lost their lives by a surfeit brought on by tliat fatal 
banquet of Rhenish wine and pickled henlngs, which is familiar to those who study 
the lighter litci-ature of that ufe. The whole history is a most melancholy picture of 
genius, degradeil at once by Its own debaucheries and the iiptronage of hcariless rakes J 
and profligates. 

Note R, p. 179. The Skimminotok. 

A species of triumphal proceswion in honour of female siiprcmac)’-, when it rose to 
such a height ns to attract the attention of the neighbourhood. It is descrihed at full 
length in lludibras (iVrrf /f., ('anto IJ.) As the procession passed on, tliose who 
att(*nded it in an ofllcial capacity were wont to sweep the threshold of the houses in 
which Fame affirmed tlic iuistrcs.ses to exercise paramomit authorit)', which was given 
and received as a bint that their inmates might, in tlieir turn, he mode the subject of 
a similar ovation, llie Skimmington, wliich in some degree resembled the proceeding 
of Miimlio Jumbo in an African village, has been long discontinued in England, nppa* 
rently because female rule has become cither milder or less frequent than among our 
ancestors. 

Note S, p. 240. Miiio-Ai.LASTAB-MonK. 

This is the Highland patronymic of the late gallant Chief of Glengarry. Tlie allusion 
in the text is to an unnecessary alami taken by some lady, at the ceremonial of the 
coronation of George IV., at the sight of the pistols which the Chief wore as a part of 
his Hlglilund dress. The circumstance ; reduced some confusion, W'htch w'as talked of 
at the time. All who knew Glengarry (and the author knew him well) were aware 
that his principles were of devoted loyalty to the person of his sovcreigii. ♦ 

Note T, j). 240. Kinc J.vmes’s Hunting Bott/.e. 

Roger Coke, in his Detection of the Court and State of England, London, 1697, p. 70, 
observes of .lames I., “The King was excessively addicted to hunting, and drinking, 
not ordinary French and Spanish wines, but strong Greek wines, and thought he would 
compound his hunting with these wines; and to that purpose he was attended by a 
apccial officer, who was, as much ns he could be, always at hand to fill the Klng-s cup 
In hunting, when he called for it. 1 have heard my father say, that, hunting with the 
King, after the King had drank of tlie wine, he also ilmnk of it; and thougii he was 
young, and of a liCiUthful disposition, it so deranged his head that it spoiled his pleasure 
and disordered him for three days after. Wliotlicr it was from drinking these wines, 
or from some other cause, the King became so lazy and so unwieldy that he was 
trussed on horseback, and as he was set, so would he ride, without stiiTing himself in 
the saddle; nay, when his lint was set upon liis head ho would not take the trouble to 
alter It, but it sate as.it was put on.*' 

The trussing, for which the demipique saddle of the day afforded particular &ciUty, 
is alluded to in the text; and the author, among other nicknacks of antiquity, possesses 
h leathern flask, like those carried by sportsmen, which is labelled, “King James'! 
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Hunting Bottle,” with whafc authenticity Is nnccrtivin. Coke scemsto hare exagge- 
ratedC tTames’s taste for the hottle. 'Weidou says tlames was not Intemperate in his 
drinking; “However, In his oldage, Buckingham’s jovial suppew, when he had any 
tuiu to (h> with him, made him sometimes overtaken, which he would the next day 
remember, and repent wiito team It is true he drank very often, which was rather 
out of a custom than any delight; and bis drinks wore of that kind for strength, as 
Prontlniack, Canary, high country wine, tent wine, and Scottish ale, that had he 
had a very strong brain, he might have been daPy ovprtaken, though he seldom drank 
at any one tinae above four spoonfuls, many times not ^ove one or two.”—^scr«< 
<^Kino Jama^ voL It. p. 8. Edtn. 1811. 

Koto U, p. 243. SoxNB in Gbebkwigr Pare. 

I cannot here omit mentioning, that a painting of tho old school is in existence, hav¬ 
ing a remarkable resembli&ce to tho scene described in Chapter XXVII., although It 
be nevertheless true that tjje similarity is In all respects casual, and that the author 
knew not of the existence Of the painting till it was sold, amongst others, with the 
following description attached to It in a weil-dr.aum-up catalogue:— 

“ Febdkriqo Znccnxiio. 

**8cmeasr(.fruenUdin tfu Fortunes c/yigelt b^Frtdmgo Zucchcro, Uie King’s Painter, 

“This extraordina^ picture, which, independent of Its pictorial meiit, has been 
esteemed a great literary curiosity, represenis most faithfuMy tho meeting. In Green¬ 
wich Park, between King James and Nigtjt Olipliauut, as de8cri1)ed in tlio Fortunes of 
.Klgel, showing that the author must have taken the anecdote fi-dm authenticated facts. 
.In the centre of tho picture sits King James on horseback, very erect and stitfly. 
between the King and Prince Charles, who Is on the left of ttic pictiu't', the Buko of 
Buckingham Is represented ri^ng a black horse, and pointing eagerly towards the 
culprit, Nigel Oliphaunt, who Is standing on tlio right aide of the picture. He grasps 
with his right hand agnn, or cross-bow, and looksahgrllytowardstiie King, who seems 
somewhat confnsod and farmed Behind Nigel, Ms servant is restraining two dogs, 
which are barking fiercely. Nigel and his servant are bMb clothed In j eU, iho livery 
of the Olipliauut family, lu which', to this day, the tovrn-oflicci's of Perih are clothe<l, 
there being an old cliartev, granting to tlie,Oliphaunt family the privilege of dressing 
the public officers of Perth in tlielr liveiy. The Duke of Buckingham Is in all respects 
equal in magnificence of dress to the King or the Prince. The only difference that Is 
marked betM’een him and royalty is, that bis head is uncovered. 'Dm King and tlie 
Prince wear their hats. In Letltla Alkln’s Memoirs of the Reign of King James uill 
' be found a letter from Sir Thomas Howard to Lord L. Harrington, In which ho recom¬ 
mends the latter to come to court, mentioning that his Majesty has spoken favourably 
of him. He then proceeds to give him some advice, by which heisllkcly tofind favour 
in tho King's eyes. He tells him to wear a h|ishy raff, well starched; and, after various 
other directions os to his dress, he concludes, ‘but, above all things fall not to praise 
the roan jennot whereon the king doth dally ride.’ In this picture King James i.s 
represented on the Identical rmm jennet. In the backgi'ound of tho picture arc seen 
two or three suspicious-looking figures, as if watching the success of some plot. Thoso 
may have been put in by the painter to flatter the King, by making it Ijo supposed 
that he hud aer.i^y escaped, or sncccssfully combated, some serious plot. The King 
Is attended by a numerous band of courtiers and attendants, all of whom seem moving 
forward to arrest the defaulter. The painting of this picture is cxrrcmely good, but 
the drawing is very Gothic, and there is no attempt at the keepiiig of perspective. 
The picture is very dark and obscure, wliich considerably adds to the Interest of tiie 


Note X P- 242. Kino James’s Tibuditt. 

The fears of James for his pemnul safety wore often excited without serious grounds. 
On one occasion, having been induced to visit a coal-pit on the coast of Fife, he was 
comlndod a little way under the sea, and brought to daylight again on a small island, 
or what was such at full tide, down which a shaft had been sunk. James, who con¬ 
ceived Ws life or liberty aimed at, when he found liimself on an islet surrounded by 1 )ie 
sea, instead of admiring, as his cicei’onc hoped, the unexpected change of scone, cried 
!D^uson with all bis nfight, and could not be pacified till ho was rowed ashore. At 
Lochmaben he took an equally causeless alarm from a still slighter circumstance. 
Some vendiuetf a flsli peculiar to the loch, were presented to the royal table, os a dell- 
CMy; the King, who ww not familiar with tiicir appearance, concluded they wero 
pplBoned, and broke up the banquet “with most admired disorder.” 
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HoteT, p. 224. Tbaitob’s Gat*. 

Traitor*® Gate, whldi opens from tho Tower of London to tho Thames, was, is Ha 
name impllce, that hy •wlilcli persons acensed of state offences were conTeyed to their 
prison. When the tide is making, and the ancient gate is beheld from within the 
bnildings, it used to he a most striking part of the old fortress; but it is now much 
lajnred in appearance, being half built up with masonry to support a steam-engine, or 
■ometbing of<tbat sort 

■ Note Z, p. 267. I’lSTOLS. 

Wilson Informs ns, th..t when Colonel Grey, a Scotsman who affected tho buff dress 
ercu in tho time of peac& appeared in tliat military garb at court, the King, seeing 
him with a cuso of pistols at his girdle, which lie never greatly liked, told him, 
men-ily, “ he was now so fortlfled, that, if he were bat wc’J victnalled, he would be 
improvable.”—WiMON’s and RHgn of Jama W., apud Kbsmbs’s History of 

Entjto}^ vol. it p. 889. In 1612, the tonth year of James’s rolgs, there was a 
runionr abroad that a shipload of pocket-pistols had been exported from Spain, wilh a 
view to a general niassacrc of tJm Protestanta Proclamations were of consequence 
sunt forth, prublMttng all persons from carrying pistols under a foot long in the 
barrel.”—p. 690. t , 

• 

Note A A, p. 268. PuKisQUCNt of Stubbs &r Mutilahost. 

Tills execution, which so capUrated the imagination of Sir Mungo Molagrowther, 
was really a striking one. Th. crimiua], a farious and bigoted Puritan, had published 
a l)ook in very violent terms agidnst the match of Elisabeth with the Duke of Aicn^on,: 
which he tennctl an union of a daughter of Ood with a t>on of Antichrist Queen 
Elizabeth was gi'cntly incensed at the freedom assumed in this work, end caused the 
author Stubbs, with Page tho publisher, and one Singleton the printer, to be tried on 
an act. passed by i'hllip and ^lary against tlic writers and dispersers of seditious pub¬ 
lications. They were convicted, and although there W'as an opinion strongly enter¬ 
tained by lawy ers, that the act was only temporary, and expired with Queen Mary, 
Stubbs and Page received sentence to have their right hands struck off^ They accord- 
ingjj' suifci'cd the punishment: the wrist being divided by a cleaver driven through 
the joint by force of a mullet The printer was pardoned. ” I remember,” says the 
historian Camden, “being then present, that Stubbs, when his right band was cut 
off, plnekcit off his hat with the left:, andsuid, with a loud voice, ‘God save the Queen!* 
I'lie multitude stamling about was deeply silent, either out of horror of this new and 
unu’oiit/jd kind of punishment, or out of commiseration towards the man, as being of 
an lioiicst and uublanioable repute, or else out of hatred to the marriage, which most 
men presaged would he the overthrow of religion.”—C audkn's Anttalsfor the yearlSBl. 

Note B B, p. 279. Bicnis Mokifxies bkhikd the Arbas. 

The practiejil jest of Richie Moniplies going behind the arras to get an opportunity 
of teazing lleriot, was a pleasantry such as James might bo supposed toapprove ot 
It was custtmiury lor those who knew his humour to contrive jests of this kind for liL 
aimiscincnt. 'J'lie celebrated Archie Armstrong, and another jester cuIILmI Drummond, 
mounted on other people’s backs, itsed to charge each otlicr like knights in the tilt- 
yard, totJie moiiai'ch’M great umnsemeut The following is nn instance of the same 
kind taken troin Webster upon Witchcraft. Tho author is speaking of the faculty 
called veutiilotimsm. 

“ But> to make this more plain and certain, we shall add a stoiy of a notable im¬ 
postor. or vcutrlloqulst, from the tesHmony of Mr Ady, which we have had confinned 
from the mouth of some courtiers, that both saw and knew him, and is this:- It- hath 
been (Aiith lie) cvcdilily reiiortcd, that thero was a m'ui in the court in Ring James 
his ilays, that enutd act this im]>nsture bo lively, that he could call the King by name, 
and muse tlio King to look coiind about him, wondering wlio it was that called him, 
whereas ho t hat called him stood before him in his presence, with his face towards him. 
But. after this Imposture was known, the King, in his merriment, would sometimes 
take occasionally this impostor to make sport upon some of his courtiem, os, for in¬ 
stance: 

‘•There was a knight belonging to the court, whom tho King caused to come before 
him in his private room (whore uo man was but the King and this knight and the 
impostor), and feigned some occasion of acrioiui discourse with the knight* but when 
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Che fCIng be^^n to speak, end the knight bending his attention to ilic King, suddenly 
there came a yoice as out of anothm: room, catling the knight by name, ' Sir John, Sir 
John; come hnray, Sir John;' at which the King began to ft’own that any man should 
be so unmarmerly as to molest the King and him; and still listening ^ the King's 
discourse, the voice ‘Camo again, ‘ Sir John, Sir John; como away, and drink off your 
sack.* At that, Sir John began to swell uiih anger, and lookeddnto the next iwjmH 
to aw who it was that dared to c^l him so importunately, and could not find out win 
it'was, and haying chid with whomsoever he found, he returned agait; to the King 
King h^ no sdoner begun to speak as fohncify, by^hc voice ^ome again,' Sir 
John,^ come'iaway; your sack stayeth for you.' At that mr John began to stamp witli 
madness, and io^ed out and returned several times to the King, but could not be 
qi^et to his discourse with the King, becausi>. of tire voice thaf so ofteu troubled liim, 
W the King had lifted enougb."-»AYEBBT£ii on Wikhcra/t, p. 121 

••Note C C, p. 292. Lady Lake. 

Whether out of a meddliflg propensity common to all who have a gossiping disposi¬ 
tion, or ff'om. the love of Justice, whicli ought to moke part of a prince's character, 
James was very fond of inquiring personally into the causes calibres which occurred 
during hisrdigii. In the imposture of the Boy of Bilstoii, who pretended to be po.s- 
aesserl, and of one Kichard UaydocH a poor sAioiar, who pretended to preaclr during 
his deep, the King, to use the historian Wil^u'.s expression, took dcliglit in sounding 
with the lineofhis understanding the depth of these brutish impositions, and in doing 
BO showed the acuteness with which he was endowed by fTaturc. Lady Lakc'.s story 
consisted to a clamorous complaint against.the Countess of Exeter, whom she accused 
«f a purpose to put to death Lady Lake herself, and hei<Jaughter, Lady Boss, tt lo wife 
;^fthe Countess's own sohi4n-law, Lord Koas; and a forged letter was produced, in 
‘Which Lady Exeter was miEde to acknowledge such a putpose. Tlie account given of 
the occasion of obtaining this letter wf», that it had been written by the CoimtcKs nt 
Wimbledon, in presence of Lady Lake and her daughter. Lady Ross, being designed 
to procure their forgiven''Hs for her mischievous intention. The King remained still 
unsatlsded, the writing, ii> lis opinion, bearing strong marks of forgeiy. Lady Lak<5 
and her daughter then alleged, that, besides their own atrestutioii, and that of a con- 
fldenttal domestic, named Diego, in whose presence Lady Exeter had wvitten the con¬ 
fession, their story might also be supported by the oath of their waiting-maid, wlio 
had been placed behind the hangings at the time the letter wjvs wrtttcn, and heard the 
,Countess of Exeter read over tlic confession after she had signed it. Determined to be 
at the bottom of this accusation, James, while hunting one day near Wimbledon, the 
scene of the alleged confession, suddenly left his sport, and, g.aUoping liastlly to 
Wimbledon, in order to examine personally the room, discovered, from tlie size of flitj 
apai-tment, tliat the alleged conversation could not have taken place in the manner 
sworn to; and tliat the tapestry of the chamber, w’hich had I'onmincd in the same 
state for thirty years, was too short by two feet, and, therefore^ could not have con¬ 
cealed any one beliind it. Tills matter was accounted an exclusive discovery of ihc 
King by his own spirit of shrewd investigation. The parties were iiuuislicd in tlio 
Star Chamber by line "nd imprisonment. 


END OF NOTES TO FORTUNEf? OF NIGEL. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Kom' Scot and En{;Ush arc^grcod, 

And Saunders bastes to cross tbo Tweed, 

Where, such the splendours that attend him, 

His very motlicr scarce bad kend biin. 

His metamorphosis behold, 

From (ilasgow frieze to clolh of gold; 

Hia back-sword, with the iron hilt, 

To rapier, fairly batch’d and gilt; 

Whs ever seen a gallant bruverl 
His very bonnet’s grown u beaver. 

The long-continued hostilities-wliich had for centuries seimrated the 
south and the north divisions of the Island of Britain, had lieen hapinly 
terminated hy the succession of the pacific James 1. to the English 
Crown. But altliough the united crown of England and .Scotland was 
worn by the same individual, it required a long lapse of time, and the 
succession of more than one generation, ere the inveterate national 
prejudices which had so long existed betwixt the sister kingdoms were 
removed, and the subjects of either side of the Tweed brought to regard 
those upon the opposite bank as friends and as bisethren. 

These prejudices were, of course, most imetcrate during the reign 
of King James. The English sul.jccts accased him of partiality to 
those of his ancient kingdom; while the Scots, with eqnjil injustice, 
charged him with having forgotten tiie land of las nativity, and with 
neglecting those early friends to whose allegiance he had bwn so much 
inuchted. 

The temiicr of the King, jXMceahle even to timidity, inclined him 
})erpctually to interfere as mediator lietweeii the contending factions, 
whose brawls disturbed the court. But, notwithstanding all his pre¬ 
cautions, historians have recorded niany instances, where the mutual 
liatred of two nations, who, after being enemies for a tlionsand years, 
had been so very uecently united, broke forth with a fury which menaced 
a general convulsion; and siireading from the highest to the low^ 
clas.ses, as it occasioned debates in council and parliament, factions in 
the court, and duels among the gentry, was no less iiroJuctive of riots 
and brawls amongst the lower ordera. 
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While these heart-burnings were at the liighest, there flouiished in the 
city of Loudon an ingenioii, but whimsical and sclf-opinioned niechmc, 
much devoted to abstract studies, David Bamsay by name, who, whether 
recommended by his gr&t skill in his profession, as the courtiers alleged, 
or, as was mnrmure<f among his neighbours, by his birthplace, in the 
good town of pdkeith, near Edinburgh, held in James's household the 
post of maker of watches and horologes to his majesty. He scorned 
not, however, to keep ojien shop within Temple-Bar, a lew yards to the 
eastward of &int Dunstan’s Church. • 

The shop of a London tradesman at that time, as it may be supposed, 
was sometoing very dinerent /rom those we now see in tlie same 
locality. The goods were exposed to sale in cases, only defended from 
the weather by a covering or canvas, and the whole resembled the 
stalls and booths now erected for "the temporaiy accommodation of 
dealers at a coimtrj fair, rather than the established emporium of a 
respectable citizen. But most of the sliopkeepers of note, and David 
^msay amongst others, had thdlr booth connected with a small apart¬ 
ment whidli opened backward from it, and bore the same resemblance 
to the front hhop that Bobinson Crusoe’s cavern did to the tent which 
he erected before it. To this Master Bamsay was often accustomed 
to retreat to the labour of his abspuse calculations ; for he aimed at 
improvement aftd discoveries in his own art, and sometimes pushed his 
researches, like Napier, and other mathematicians of the i)eriod, into 
abstract science. When thus engaged, he left the outer posts of his 
commercial establishment to be m^ijitained by two stout-bodied and 
strong-voiced apprentices, who kept to the cry of, “What d’ye lack 'I 
what d’ye lack f’ accompanied with the appro])riate recommendations 
of the articles in which they dealt. This (Erect and jjersonal applica¬ 
tion for custom to those who chanced to pass by, is now, we bcuieve, 
Emited to Momnouth Street (if it still exists even in tliat repository 
of ancient garments), under the guardianship of the scattered remnant 
of Israel. But at the time we are speaking of, it was practised alike 
by Jew and Gentile, and served, instead of all our jirescnt newsiiaiier 
- puffs and advertisements, to soUcit the attention of the public in general, 
and of friends in particul|u-, to the unrivalled excellence of the floods, 
which they offereti to sale upon such easy terms, that it might fairly 
appear that the venders liad rather a view to the general service of the 
public than to their own particular advantage. 

The verbal proclaimers of the excellence of their commodities liad 
this advantage over those who, in the pre.sent day, use the public 
papist for the same purpose, that they could in many cases adapt their 
address to the peculiar appearance ami aiiparcnt taste of the passengers. 
[This, as we liave said, was also the ca.se in Monmouth Street in our 
remembrance. We have ourselves been reminded of the defideiicies, 
of our femoral habihments, and exhorted uixm that score to fit oiu-selvc.' 
more beseeuungly ; but this is a digression.] This direct and pei-sonal 
mode of invitation to customers became, however, a dangerous tempta¬ 
tion to the young wjigs who were emjiloyed in the task of solicitation 
during the absence of the principal.nenion interested in the trnfiic; 
and, confldiag in their mmibers and civic union, the ’jirentices of 
Lmdou were often seduced into taking liberties with,the passengers. 
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and exercising their wit at the expense of those whom they had no 
hopes of Converting into customers' by their eloquence. If this were 
resented by any act of violence, the inmates of each shop were ready 
to pour forth in succour ; and in the words of an old song which Dr 
Joiinson was used to hum,— 

“ Up then rose the 'prentices all, 

JLiving in London, both proper and tail." 

Desperate riots qften arose on such occasions, especially when the 
Templars, or other youths connected with the aristocracy, were insulted, 
or conceived themselves to be so. Upon sucb occasions, barg steel was 
. frequently opposed to the clubs of the citizens, and death sometimes 
ensued on botli sides. The tardy and inefficient police of the time had 
no other resource than by the Alderman of the ward calling out the 
householders, and putting a stop to the strife by oyerpowering numbers, 
as the Capulets and Montagues are separated upon the stage. 

At the period when such was the universal custom of the most respecli- 
able, as well as the most inconsiderable, shopkeepers in London, Dai^ 
Itamsay, on the evening to which we solicit the attention oPthe reader, 
retiring to more abstnise and private labours, left the administration 
of his outer shop, or booth, to the aforesaid sharp-witted, active, able- 
Imdicd, and well-voiced apprentices, namely, Jenkin Vjpeent and Frank 
Tunstall. 

Vincent had been educated at the excellent foundation of Christ’s- 
Church Hospital, and was bred, therefore, as well as born, a liondoner, 
with all the acutenes-s, address, hftd audacity which belong peculiarly 
to the youth of a metropolis, tie was now about twenty years old, 
short in stature, but remarkably strong made, eminent for his feats 
upon holidays at foot-ball, anil other gymnastic exercises; scarce 
rivalled in the broadsword play, though hitherto only exercised in the 
form of single-stick. lie knew every lane, blind alley, and s^\estgi^ 
court of the ward better than his Catechism ; was alike active in his 
master’s affairs, and in his own adventures of fun and mischief; and so 
managed matters, that tlie credit he acqiiired by the former bore him 
out, or at least served for his apology, when the latter propensily led 
him into scrifies, of which, however, it is but fair to state, that they 
had hitherto inferred nothing mean or discreditable. Some aberrations- 
there were, which David Kamsay, his master, endeavoured to reduce 
to regular order when he discovered them, and others which he winked 
at—supposing them to answer the purpose of the escapement of a watch, 
which discloses of a certain quantity of the extra power of that mecha¬ 
nical impuLse wliich puts the whole in motion. 

The physiognomy of Jin Vin—by which abbreviation he was fami¬ 
liarly known through tlie ward—corresponded with the sketch we have 
given of his character. His head, upon which his ’prentice’s flat cap 
was generally flung in a careless and oblique fashion, was closely 
covered with tliick hair of raven blac-k, which curled naturally and 
closely, and would have grown to great length, but for the modest cus¬ 
tom enjoined by liis state of life, and strictly enforced by his waster, 
which compellal him to keep it short-cropped,—not umeluctantly, as 
he looked with envy on tlie flowing ringlets, in which the courtiers and 
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aristocratic students of the neighbouring Temple beran to indulge 
themselves, as marks of sftperionty ajid of gentility. Vina;nt’s eyes 
were deep set in his head, oi a strong vivid black, full of fire, ro^ioir, 
and intelligence, and conveying a humorous expression, even wlnle he 
was uttering the usual smaU-talk of his trade, as if he ridiculed those 
who were disposed to give any weight to his commonplaces. He had 
address enough, however, to add little touches of his own, which gave 
a turn of droU(^ even to this ordinary routine of the booth ; and tho 
alacrity of his manner—liis ready and obvious wish to oblige—his in¬ 
telligence and civility, when he thought civility necessary, made him a 
universal favourite with his master’s customers, llis features were for 
from regular, for his nose was fikttish, his mouth tending to the larger 
size, and his complexion inclining to be more dark than was then 
thought consistent with masculine beauty. But, in desjute of his hav¬ 
ing always breathed the air of a crowded city, lus complexion had the 
ruddy and manly expression of redundant health ; his tumed-up nose 
gave an air of spirit and raillery to what he said, and seconded the laugh 
of his eyes, ; and his wide mouth was garnished with a pair of well- 
formed and Well-coloured lips, wliich, when he laughed, disclosed a 
ranra of teeth strong and well set, and as white as the very pearl. 
Such was the elder apprentice of David Ramsay, Memoiy’s Monitor, 
watchmaker, and. constructor of horologes, to lus most Sacred Majesty 
James I. 

Jenkin’s companion was the younger apprentice, though, perhaps, 
he might be the elder of tho two in years. At any rate, he was of a 
much more staid and composed temi'e'r. Francis Tunstall was of that 
ancient and proud descent who claimeu the style of the “ unstained 
because, amid the various chances of the long and bloody wars of the 
Roses, they had, with undeviating faith, followed the House of Lan¬ 
caster, to which they liad originally attached themselves. The mean¬ 
est sprig of such a tree attached import.mce to the root from which it 
derived itself; and Tunstall was supposed to nourish in secret a pro- 
jiortion of that family pride, which luid extorted tears from his widowed 
and almost indigent mother, when she saw herself obliged to consign 
him to a line ofiife hiferior, as her prejudices suggested, to the course 
held by his progenitors. Yet, with all this aristocratic prejudice, his 
master found the well-born youth more docile, rcgidar, and strictly at¬ 
tentive to his duty, than his far more active and alert comrade. Tun- 
stall also gratified his master by the particular attention which he 
seemed disjiosed to liestow on the abstract principles of science con¬ 
nected with the trade which he was bound to study, the limits of which 
were daily enlar^d with the increase of matheniafical science. 

Vincent Ijeat his companion beyond the distance-post, in cvciTthing 
like the practical adaptation of thorough practice, m the dc.tterity of 
hand ucce.ssary to execute the mechanical branches of the art, and 
douhle-distonced him in all resitecting the commercial affairs of tlio 
shop. Still David Ramsay was wont to .say, that if V’incent knew how 
to do a thing tlie better of tlie two, Tun.stall was iimcli hotter ac(iuainted 
with the principles on which it onglit to 1)0 done; and lie sometimes 
ohjected to the latter, tliat he knew critical cxeellcneo too tvcll ever to 
be satisfied with practical nicdiocrity. 
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The disposition of Tunstall was shy, as well as studious; and, though 
perfectly civU and obliging, he never seemed to feel himself in his place 
while he went through the duties of the shop. He was tall and iWd- 
some, with fair hair, and well-formed limbs, good features, well omoed 
light blue eyes, a straight Grecian nose, and a countenance which ex¬ 
pressed both g^-humour and intelligence, but qualified by a gravity 
unsuitable to his years, and which almost amount to dejection. He 
lived on the best terms with his companion, and readily stood by him 
whenever he was engaged in any of the frequent skirmishes, which, as 
we have already oPwrved, often disturliedr the city of London about 
this ixjriod. But though Tunstall wasEllowqi to understand quarter- 
staff (the weapon of the North couptiy) in a suiierior dspee, and 
though he was naturally both strong ana active, his intenerence in 
such affrays seemed always matter of necessity; and, as he never volun¬ 
tarily joined either their brawls or their sports, he held a far lower 
place m the minion of the youth of the ward'than his hearty and 
active friend Jin Vin. Nay, had it not been for the interest mside for 
his comrade by the intercession of Vincent, Tunstall would have stood 
some chance of being altogether excluded from the societjsof his con- 
temiwraries of the same condition, who called him, in scdrn, the Cava- 
liero Cuddy, and the Gentle Tunstall. On the other hand, the lad 
himself, deprived of the fresh air in which he had been brought up, and 
foregoing the exercise to which he was formerly accustomed, while the 
inhabitant of his native mansion, lost gradually the freshness of his 
complexion, and, without showing any symptoms of disease, grew more 
thin and pale as he grew older, and at length exhibited the ai)pearance 
of indifferent health, without anything of the habits and comjdaints of 
an invalid, excejding a disjwsition to avoid society, and to spend his 
leisure time in private study, rather than mingle in the snorfa of his 
companions, or even resort to the theatres, then the general rendezvous 
of lus class; where, according to high authority, they fought for half- 
bitten apples, cracked nuts, and filled the upjier gallery with their 
chunours. 

Such were the two youths who called David Ilam,say master; and 
with both of whom he used to fret from morning till night, as their 
peculiarities interfered with his own, or wjth the quiet and beneficial 
course of his traffic. 

Upon the whole, however, the youths were attached to their master, 
and lie, a good-natured, though an absent and whimdeal man, was 
scarce less so to them; and, when a little warmed with wine at an 
ixjcasional junketing, he used to Iwast, in his northern dialect, of his 
“ twa bonny lads, and the looks that the court ladies threw at tliom, 
when visiting his shop in their caroches, when on a frolic into the city.’’ 
But David Ihimsay never failed, at tlip same time, to draw up his own 
tall, tliin, latliy skeleton, extend his lean jaws into an alarming grin, 
and indicate, by a nod of his yard-long vis^, and a twinkle of his little 
gray eye, that there might lie more faces in Fleet-Street worth looking 
at than tlio.se of Frank and Jenkin. His old neighbour. Widow Sim¬ 
mons, the senipstre.«s, who htid served, in her day. the very tqwtop 
revellers of the Temple with niffs, cuffs, and bands, aistingiiisued more 
deeply the sort of attention paid by the females of qimty, who so 
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regrJarlr visited David Ramsay’s shop, to its inmates. “The boy 
Frank, she admitted, “msed to attract the attention of the young 
ladies, as having something gentle and downcast in Ids looks; but then 
he could not better himself. Tor the poor youth had not a word to throw 
at a dc^. Now Jin Tin was so full of his gibes and his jeers, and so 
willing, and so ready, and so serviceable, and so mannerly all the while, 
witt a step that sprung like a buck’s in Epping Forest, and his eye that 
twinkled as black as a gipsy’s, that no woman who knew the world 
would make a comparison betwixt the lads. As for poor neighbour 
Ramsay himself, the man,” she said, “ was a civil neighbour, and a 
learned man, doubtless, /ind might be a rich man if he had common 
sense to back his learning; and jdoubtless, for a Scot, neighbour Ram¬ 
say was nothing of a bad man, but he was so constantly grimed with 
smokm gilded with brass filings^, and smeared with lamp-black and oil, 
that Dame Simmons judged it would require his whole shopful of 
watches to induce aily feasible woman to touch the said neighbour 
Ramsay with anything save a pair of tong&” 

A stdl higher authority. Dame Ursula, wife to Benjamin Suddlechop, 
the barber, dv^ of exactly the same opinion. 

Such were, in natural qmilities and public estimation, the tivo youths, 
who, in a fine April day,liaving first rendered their dutiful service and 
atten^nce on the table of their master and his daughter, at their 
dinner at one cfclock,—Such, 0 ye lads of London, was the .severe 
discipline undergone by your predecessors!—and having regaled them¬ 
selves upon the fragments, in company with two female domestics, 
one a cook and maid of all work, the other called Mistress Margaret’s 
maid, now relieved their master in the (luty of the outward shop; and, 
agreeably to the established custom, were soliciting, by their entreaties 
and recommendations of their master’s manufacture, the attention and 
encouragement of the passengers. 

In this species of service it may be easily supposed that Jenkin 
Vincent left his more reserved and bashful comrade far in the back¬ 
ground. The latter could only articulate with difficulty, and as an act 
of duty which he was rather ashamed of discharging, the establish¬ 
ed words of fonii—“IVhat d’ye lack ?—What d’ye lack'?—Clocks— 
watches—^liamacles ?—^'\Vli^t d’ye lack'?—Watches—clocks—barnacles'? 
—What d’ye lack, sir ? What d’ye lack, madam ?—Barnacles— 
watches—clocks!” 

But this dull and dry iteration, however varied by diversity of verbal 
arrangement, sounded flat when mingled with the rich and reconi- 
niendatory oratory of the bold-faced, lieep-mouthed, and ready-witted 
Jenkin Vincent.—“What d’ye lacK, noble sir?—What d’ye lack, 
beauteous madam ?” he said, m a tone at once bold and soothing, which 
often was so applied as both to gratify the persons uddre.ssed, and to 
excite a smile from otlier hearers.—“God bless your reverence,” to a 
beneficod clergyman; “the Greek and Hebrew have harmed your 
reverence’s eyes—Buy a pair of David Ramsay’s barnacles. The K ing 
—God bless his Sacred Majesty .'—never roads Hebrew or Greek with¬ 
out them.” 

“Are you well advised of that ?” said a fat parson from the Vale of 
Evesham. “Nay, if the Head of the Church wears them,— God bless 
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his Sacred Majesty !—I will try what they can do for me ; for I have 
not been able to <Jistin§iiish one Hebrew Jeyer from another, since—I 
cannot remember the time—when I had a bad fever. Choose me a 
pair of his most Sacred Majesty’s own wearing, my good youth.” 

“ This is a pair, and please your reverence,’'^ said Jenkins, producing 
a pair of spectacles which he touched with an air of great deference 
and respect, “which his most blessed Majesty placed this day three 
weeks on his own blessed nose ; and would have kept them for his own 
sacred use, but that the setting being, as your reverence sees, of the 
purest jet, was, as his Sacred Majesty was pleased to say, fitter for a 
bi.shop, than for a secular prince.” * , 

“Ills Sacred Majesty the King,” said the worthy divine, '‘was ever 
a very Daniel in his judgment. Give me the barnacles, my good youth, 
and who can say what nose they may bestride in two years hence i— 
our reverend brother of Gloucester waxes in years.” He then pulled 
out his purse, paid for the spectacles, and left the shop with even a 
more important step than that which had paused to enter it. 

“For shame,” said Tunstall to hi^ companion ; “these glasses will 
never suit one of his years.” « 

“You are a fool, Frank,” said Vincent, in reply; “had the good 
doctor wished glas.ses to read with, he would have tried them before 
buying. He does not want to look through them himself, and these 
will serve the jmrpose of being looked at by other folks, as well as the 
best magnifiers in the shop.—^What d’ye lackhe cried, resuming 
his solicitations. “Mirrors for your toilette, my pretty madam ; your 
head-gear is something awiy—^pily, since it is so well fancied.” The 
woman stopped and Iwught a nprror.—“ What d’ye lack 1—a watch, 
Master Sergeant—a watch that will go as long as a lawsuit, as steady 
and true as your own eloquence I” 

“Hold your peace, sir,’’ answered the Knight of the Coif, who was 
disturbed by Vin’s address whilst in deep consultation with an eminent 
attorney; “hold your peace! You are the loudest-tongued varlet be¬ 
twixt the Devil’s Tavern and Guildhall.” 

“A watch,” reiterated the undaunted Jenkin, “that shall not lose 
thirteen minutes in a thirteen years’ lawsuit.— He’s out of hearing— 
A watch with four wheels and a bar-rnovejnent—a W'atch that shall 
tell you. Master Poet, how long the patience of the audience will en¬ 
dure your next piece at the Black Bull.” The bard laughed, and 
fumbled in the pocket of his slops till he chased into a comer, and 
fairly caught, a small jiiece of coin. 

“ Here is a tester to cherish thy wit, good boy,” he said. 

“Gramercy,” said Vin ; “at the next play ot yours I will bring down 
a set of roaring hoys that shall make all the critics in the pit, and the 
gallants on the stage, civil, or else the curtain shall smoke tor it.” 

“How, tliat I call mean,” said Tunstall, “to take the jioor rhymer’s 
money, who has so little left behind.” 

“ You are an owl, once again,” said Vincent; if he has nothing left 
to buy cheese and radishes, he will only dine a day the sooner with 
some patron or some player, for that is liis fate five days out of the 
seven. It is unnatural that a poet .shouhl pay for his own itot of beer ; 
I will drink his tester for him, to save bun from such shame ; and when 
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liis tliird night comes round, he shall have pennivvorths for his coin I 
promise you.—^But here (jomcs another-guass customer. Look at tliat 
strange fellow—see how he ga])cs at every shop, as if he would swallow 
the wares.—Oh ! Saint dJunstiui has caught his eve : pray God ho 
swallow not the images. See how he stands astonislied, as old Adam 
and Eve ply their ding-dong! Come, Frank, thou art a scholar; 
construe me that same fellow, with his blue cap with a cock’s feather 
in it, to show he’s of gentle blood, God wot—his my eyes, his yellow 
hair, his sword with a ton of iron m the handle—Ins gray thread-bare 
clock—his step like a Frencljman—^his look like'a Spaniard—a book 
at his girdle, and a broad dud^u-dagger on the other side, to show 
him half-pedant, lialf-bully. How call you that pageant, Frank f’ 

“ A raw Scotsman,” saiid Tiuistall; “ just come up, I suppose, to 
help the rest of liis countrymen to maw old England’s tjones; a palm- 
erworm, I reckon, to devour what the locust has spared.” 

Even so, Frank,” answered Vincent; “ just as the poet sings 
sweetly,— , 

* In Scotland he was hom and bred, 

^ And, though a beggar, must be fed.' ’ 

“ Hush !’.^ said Tunstall; “ remember our ma.ster.” 

“ Psliaw!” answered his mercurial companion; “he knows on wliich 
side his bread is buttered, and I wanant you has not lived so long 
among Englishften, and by Englishmen, to quarrel with us for bearing 
an English mind. But see, oiu- Scot has done gazing at Saint Dnn- 
stan’s, and comes our way. By this light, a proper lad and a sturdy, 
in spite of freckles and'sun-b'urniag.—He comes nearer still; I will 
have at him.” , 

“ And if you do,” said his comrade, “ you may get a broken head— 
he looks not as if he would carry coals.” 

“ A fig for yoim threat,” said Vincent, and instantly addressed the 
stranger. “ Buy a watch, most noble northern Thaue—lmy a watch, to 
count the hours of plenty since the blessed moment you left Berwick 
behind you.—Buy barnacles, to see the English gold lies ready for your 
gripe.—Buy what you will, you shall have credit for three days; for, 
yvere your pockets as fiare as Father Fergus’s, you are a Scot m Lon¬ 
don, and you will be st«cked in tliat time.” Tlie stranger looked 
sternly at the waggish ajiprentice, and .seemed to gi-asp his cudgel in 
rather a menacing fasliion. “ Buy physic,” said the und.aunted Vin¬ 
cent, “ if you will buy neither time nor light—nhy.sic for a proud 
stomach, sir;—there is a ’)K)thecary’s shop on the otlier side of tlie way.” 

Here the probationary disciple of Galen, who stood at his master's 
door in liis flat cap and canvass sleeves, with a large wooden pestle in 
his hand, took up the hall which was flung to liiiii by Jenkins, with, 
“ What d’ye lack, sir ?—Buy a choice C’aledonhin salve, Flo^' mljilivr. 
cum butyro quant, suff ” 

“ To be taken after a gentle ruhhiiig-dowii with an English oaken 
towel,” said Vincent. 

The bonny Scot had given full scope to the play of this small artilleiy 
of city wit, by halting his stately jaco, and viewing giimly, fimt tJie 
one assailant, and then the other, us if menacing either jipartee or 
more violent ’svenge. But jdilegm or prudence got the better of his 
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indifriiation, and, tossing his iiead as one who valued not the raillery to 
whidi ho had been exposed, he walked down^'leet Street, pursued by 
the horse-laugh of his tormentors. 

“ The Scot will not fight till he see his own blood,” said Tunstall. 
whom Ills north of England extraction had made familiar with 
manner of proverbs agamst those who lay yet farther north than him¬ 
self. 

“ Faith, I know not,” said Jenkin; “ he looks dangerous that fel¬ 
low—he win hit some one over the noddle before he goes far. Hark! 
—hark!—they are rising.” • 

Accordingly, the well-known cir of, “ ’Prentices—’prentices—Clubs 
—clubs!” now rang along Fleet Street^ and Jenkin snatching up his 
weapon, which lay beneath the counter ready at the slightest notice, 
and calling to Tunstall to take his bat and. follow, leaped over the 
hatch-door rvliich protected the outer-shop, and ran as fast as he could 
towards the affray, echoing the cry as he ran, and elbowing, or shoving 
aside, whoever stood in his way. His eomrade. first calling to his mas¬ 
ter to give an eye to the shop, followed Jenkin’s example, and ran after 
him as fast as he could, but with more attention to the safety and con¬ 
venience of others; while old David Ilamsay,’ with hands and eyes' 
uplifted, a green apron before him, and a glass which he had been 
polishing thrust into his bo.soni, came forth to look after the safety of 
Iiis goods and chattel.s, knowing, by old experience, that when the 
cry of “ Clubs” once arose, he would have little aid on the part of liis 
apprentices. ^, 


CHAPTER II. 

This, sir, is one annmff the Soignory, 

lias wealth at m'JII, and will to nse his wealth. 

And wit to incix'use it Marry, Uis worst folly 
Lies In a thriftless sort of cliavity, 

Tliat goes u^gadding aoinetimos after objects. 

Which wiso men will not see when thrust ifpon tlicm. 

• The Old Couple, 

'The ancietit gentleman bustled ak it his shop, in pettisli displeasure 
at heiug summoned hither so hastily, to the intemiption of his more 
alistract studies; and, unwilling to renounce the train of calculation 
wliicli he had put in progre.ss, he mingled whimsically with the frag¬ 
ments of the aritliiuetical operation his oratoiy to the passengei-s, and 
angry reflections on Ids idle apprentices. “ W’.at d’ye lack, sir! 
Madam, wliat d’ye lack—clocks for hall or table -nigbt-watches-^ay- 
watches I — Locldtu/ wheel hdwj 4S—the power of retort 8 — the striking 
pins arc 4S— What d’ye lack, honoured .sir.^— The quotient — ihemulti- 
■piicatul —That the knaves should have gone out at this b!e.s.scd minute ! 
— the: accelerat ion beinij at the rote of 5 minnies, .'iu seconds, !)3 thirds, 
.')!) foarths—l will switch tlicm both when tiioy come back—I wiU, by 
the hones of tlic immortal Napier”’ 

, 1 See A. D,md liumay. 
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Here the vexed philosopher was intemipted by the entrance of a 

S ave citizen of a most f respectable ap^rance, who, saluting him 
miliarly by the name “ Davie, my old acquaintance," demanded 
what had put him so much out of sorts, and gave him at the same time 
a cordial grasp of his hand. 

The stranger’s dress was, though grave, rather richer than usual. 
His paned mm were of black velvet, lined with purple silk, which 
garniture appeared at the slashes. His doublet was of purple cloth, 
and his short cloak of black velvet to correspond with liis hose; and 
both were adorned with a greet number of small silver buttons richly 
wroughtjin filigree. A'triple chain of gold hung round his neck; and, 
in place of a sword or dagger, he wore at his belt an ordinary knife for 
the purpose of the table, with a small silver case, which appeared to 
contain writing materials, lie might have seemed some secretary or 
clerk engaged in the service of the public, only that his low, flat, and 
unadorned cap, and his well-blacked, shining shoes, indicated that he 
belonged to the city. He was aiwell-made man, about the middle size, 
and seemed firm iu health, though advanced in years. 11 is looks ex¬ 
pressed ss^.city and good-humour; and the air of re.spcctability which 
nis dress announced was well supported by his clear eye, ruddy cheek, 
and gray hair. He used the Scottish idiom in his first mldrcss, but in 
such a mauue^ that it could hardly be distinguished whether he was 
passing upon his friend a sort of jocose mockery, or whether it was his 
own native dialect, for his ordinaiy discourse had little provincialism. 

In answer to the queries of his respectable friend, llamsay groaned 
heavily, answering by echoing bafli the question, “ What ails me, 
MastOT Geoige ? Why, everything ails me! I profess to you that a 
man may as well live in Fairyland as in the Ward of barringdon- 
Without. My apprentices are turned into mere goblins—they apjtcar 
and disappear like spunkies, and have no more regidarity in them than 
a watch without a scapement. If there is a ball to lie tossed up, or a 
bullock to be driven mad, or a quean to lie ducked for scolding, or a 
head to be broken, Jenkin is sure to bo at the one end or the other of 
it, and then away skips Francis Tunstall for company. 1 think the 
prize-fighters, bear-lcadera, and mountebanks are in a league against 
me, my dear friend, and that they pass my house ten times for any 
other in the city. Here’s an Italian fellow come over, too, that they 

call Punchinello; and, altogether-’’ 

“ Well,” interrupted Master George, “ but what is all this to the 
present case V’ 

“ Why,” replied Ramsay, “ here has been a cry of thieves or mur¬ 
der (I ho^ that will prove tne least of it amongst 'the.se Engli.sli pock¬ 
pudding swine!) and 1 have teen interrupted in the deepest calculation 
ever mortal man plunged into, Master George.” 

“ What, man r replied Master George, “ you must take patience— 
You are a man that deals in time, and can make it go fa.st and slow at 
pleasure; you, of all the world, have least reason to complain, if a 
little of it ne lost now and then.—But here come yoiu- boys, and bring¬ 
ing in a slain man lietwixt them, I tliink—here lias been serious mis¬ 
chief, I am ilraid.” 

“ The more mischief, tlie better sport,” said the crabbed old watch- 
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maker. “ 1 am lilitlic, though, that it’s neither of the twa loons 
tliemselves'.—What are ye bringing a corpse Here for, y.e fanse villains i” 
he added, addressing the two apprentices, who, at the head of a con¬ 
siderable mob of their own class, some of whom Imre evident marks of 
a recent fray, were carrying the body tetwixt them. 

“ He is not dead yet, sir,” answered Tunstall. 

“ Carry him into the awthecary’s, then,” replied his master. “ D’ye 
think I can set a man’s life in motion again, as if he were a clock or a 
time-piece I" > 

“ For godsake, old friend,” said his aequaintance, “ let us have him 
here at the nearest—he seems only in a swoon.” . 

“ A swoon /” said Ramsay; “ and what business liad he to swoon in 
the streets'( Only, if it will oblige my friend Master George, I would 
take in all the dead men in St Hunstan's parish. Call Sam rorter to 
look after the shop.” • 

So saying, the stunned man, being the identical Scotsman who had 
passed a short time before amidst tke jeers of the apjirentices, was 
carried into the back shop of the artist, and there placM in an armed 
chair till the ajKithecary from over the way came to his assistance. This 
gentleman, as sometimes hapjiens to those of the learned professions, 
Iiad rather more lore than knowledge, and began to talk of the sinciput 
and occiput, and cerebrum and cerebellum, until he evliausted David 
Ramsay’s brief stock of patience. 

“ Bell-um ! bell-ell-um!” he repeated, with great indignation; 
“ What signify all the bells in London, if you do not put a plaster on 
the chield’s crown I" " * 

Master George, with better-directed zeal, asked the aiiothecaiy 
whether ble^’ding might not be useful; when, after humming and haw¬ 
ing for a moment, and being unable, upon the spur of the occasion, to 
suggest anytliing else, the man of pharmacy obseived, that it would, at 
alt events, relieve the brain or cerebrum, in case there was a tendency 
to the deiio.sitation of any extravasated blood, to operate as a pressure 
upon that delicate organ. Fortunately he was adeipiate to peiionning 
this operation; and, being iiowerfully aided by Jenkin Vincent (who 
was learned in all cases of broken heads) with plenty of cold water, and 
a little vinegar, applied according to the stdeJititic method practised by 
the bottle-holders in a modem ring, the man began to raise himself on 
his chair, draw his cloak tightly around him, and looked about like one 
who .struggles to recover sen-so and recollection. 

“ He had better lie down on the bed in the little back closet,” said 
Mr Ramsay’s visitor, who seemed jicrfcctly familiar with the accom¬ 
modations which the house afforded. 

“He is welcome to my share of the trackle,” said Jenkin,—for in 
the said back closet were the two ajiprentices accommodatea in one 
truckle-bed,—“ I can sleep under the comiter.” 

“yo can 1,” said Tunstall, “and the poor fellow can have the bed 
all night.” 

“Sleep,” said the apotjiecary, “is in the opinion of Galen a restora¬ 
tive and febrifuge, and is most naturally taken in a tnickle-bed.” 

“Where a better cannot lie come by,” said Master George; “but 
these are two honest lad.s, to give up their beds so willingly. Come, 
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off with his cloak, and let ns bear him to his conch—I will send for 
I>r Irving the king’s chlnirgeon—he does not live far off, and that 
i^iall be my share of tlie Samaritan’s duty, neighbour Ramsay.” 

“Well, sir,” said the apothecary, “it is at your pleasure to send for 
other advice, and I shall not object to consult with Dr Irving or any 
other medical person of skill, neither to continue to furnish such drugs 
ae may be neMful from my pharmacopeia. However, whatever ]5r 
living, who. I think, hath had his degrees in Edinburgh, or Dr Any- 
one-feide, oe he Swttish or English, may say to. the contrary, sleep, 
taken timeously, is a febrifuge, or sedative, and also a restorative.” 

He muttered a few more learned words, and concluded by informing 
Ramsay’s friend in English, ftir more intelligible than his Latin, that 
he would look-to him as his paymaster for medicines, care, and atten¬ 
dance, furnished, or to be furnished, to this party unknorvn. 

Master George only replied by desiring him to send his bill for what 
he had already to charce, and to give himself no farther trouble unless 
he heard from him. The phamiacopolist, who, from discoveries made 
by the cloak falling a little aside, had no great opinion of the faculty 
of this chance patient to make reimbur.sement, had no sooner seeii 
his case espouseuby a substantial citizen, than he showed some reluc¬ 
tance to quit possession of it, and it needed a short and stem hint 
from Master (^orge, which, with all his good-humour, he w^as capable 
of e^ressing when occasion required, to send to Ills own dwelling 
this Esculapius of Temple-bar. 

When they were rid of Mr Earedrench, the charitable efforts oi 
Jenkin and Francis to divest the fitdient of bis long gray clock were 
firtBly resisted on his own part.—“ My life suner—my life' suner,” he 
muttered in indistinct murmurs. In these efforts to retain his iqiper 
garment, which was too tender to resist much handling, it gave way 
at length with a loud rent, which almost threw the patient into a 
second syncope, and he sat Isefore them in Ids under gamicnts, the 
looped and repaired wretchedness of which moved at once pity and 
laughter and had certainly been the cause of his unwillingnc.ss to 
resign the mantle, winch, like the virtue of charity, served to cover 
BO many imperfections. 

The man himself cast his eyes on his poverty-fit ruck garb, and 
seemed so much ashamed of the disclosure that, muttering between 
his teeth that he would be too late for an apjwintment, he made .an 
effort to rise and leave the shop, which was easily prevents by Jenkin 
Vincent and his comrade, who, at the nod of Master George, laid hold 
of and detained him in his chair. The patient next looked round 
him for a moment, and then said faintly, in his broad northern 
langiuige—“What sort of usage ca’ ye this, gentlemen, to a stranger, 
a sojommer in your town ? Ye hae broken my head—ye hae riven 
my cloak, and now ye are for restraining my jiersonal liberty! They 
were wiser than roe,” he said, after a moment’s pau.se, “that coun¬ 
selled me to wear my warst claithing in the streets of London; and, 
if I could have got ony things warse than these mean garments”— 
(“which would have )x«)n veiy difficult,” said Jin Vin, m a wliisjfcr 
to his companion),—" they would have been e’en ower glide for the 
pips o’ men sae little acquented with the laws of honest civility.” 
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“To say the truth,” said Jenkin, unable to forbear any longer, 
although tlie’disciiiline of the times prescribed 4o those in his situation 
a degree of respectful distance and humility in the presence of parents, 
masters, or semors, of which the present age lias no ideai—“to say the 
truth, the good gentleman’s clothes look as if they would not brook 
much handung.” 

“ Hold your peace, young man,” said Master George, with a tone 
of authority; “never mock the stranger or the pooi^the black ox 
has not trod on yourifoot yet—you know not what lands you may 
travel in, or what clothes you may wear, before vou die.” 

Vincent held down his J»ead and stood rebuked, but the stranger 
did not accept the apoloOT which was made for him. 

“I am a stranger, sir,^’ said he, “that is certain; though, methinks, 
that, being such, I have been somewhat familiarly treated in this town 
of yours;—but, as for my being poor, I think I ne@d not be charged 
with poverty, till I seeli siller of someWdy.” 

“The dear country all over,” said Master George, in a whisper, to 
David Ram.say, “ pride and poverty.” 

But David had taken out his tablets and silver pen, aBd*, deeply 
immersed in calculations, in which he rambled over all the terms of 
aritluiietic, fronl the simple unit to millions, billions, and trillions, 
neither heard nor airswered the obseiwation of his friend, who, seeing 
hi.s abstraction, turned again to the Scot. 

“I fancy now, .lockey, if a stranger were to offer you a noble, you 
would chuck it back at liLs head i” 

“Not if I could do him honest saVice for it, sir,” said the Scot; “I 
am willing to do what I may to be usefid, though I come of an honctur- 
able house, and may be said to be in a sort indifferently weel provided 
for.” 


“Ay!” said the interrogator, “and what house may claim the 
honoiur of your descent 1” 

“An ancient coat belongs to it, as the play says,” whispered Vincent 
to his companion. 

“Come, Jockey, out with it,” continued Master George, obseiwing 
that the Sad, as usual with his countrymen, when asked a blunt, 
straightforward cpiestion, took a little time before answering it. 

“i am no more Jockey, sir, than you are John,” said the stranger, 
as if offended at being addressed by a name, which at that time was 
used, as Sawney now is, for a genera' apjiellative of the Scottish 
nation. “My name, if you mirst know it, is Richie Moniplies ; and 
1 come of the old and honourable house of Castle Collop, weel kend 
at the We.st-Port of Kdinburgh.” 

“ What is that you call the West-Port 1” proceeded the interrogator. 

“Why, an it like your honour,” said Richie, who now, having re¬ 
covered'hi.s senses si'itliciently to obseiwe the respectable exterior of 
Master George, tlirew more civility into his manner than at first, 
“the West-Port is a gate of our city, as yonder brick arches at White¬ 
hall form the entrance of the King’s palace here, only that the West- 
Port is of stonern work, and mair decorated with architecture and the 
policy of bigging.” 

“Nouns, mail, the Whitehall gateways were plaimed by the great 
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Holbein,” answered Mr Qeoiw; “I suspect your accident lias jumbled 
your brains, niy good ifriemr I snpixise you will tell ine next you 
have at Edinburg as fine a navig^Je river as the Thames, with all 
its shipping?” 

“The ITiames!” exclaimed Blchie, in a tone of ineffable contempt 
—“Gfod bless your honour’s judgment, we have at Edinburgh the 
Water-of-Leith and the Nor-loch!” 

“And tlm Pow-Burn, and the Quarry-holes, and the Gusedub, 
fause loon!” answered Master George, speaking Scotch with a strong 
and natural enmhasis; “itis such landloupers as you that, with your 
falset and fair fashiorfs, bring reproach on our whole country.” 

“God forgie me, sir,” sard Bichie, much surjirised at finding the 
supposed Southron converted into a native Scot, “ I took your honour 
for an Englisher! But I hope there was naething wrang in standing 
up for anes ain country’s credit in a strange land, where all men cry 
her down.” 

“Do you call it for yom country’s credit to show that she has a 
lying, puffing rascal for one of her children?” said Master George. 
“But dftme man, never look grave on it,—as you have foimd a 
countryman, so you have found a friend, if you deserve one—and 
specially if you answer me truly.” 

“I see nae gudc it wad do me to speak ought else but truth,” said 
the worthy North Briton. 

“Well, then—to begin,” said Master George, “I suspect you are 
a son of old Mungo Moniplies, the flesher, at t he West-Port” 

“Your honour is a witch, I thifiR’,” said Richie, grinning. 

“And how dared you, sir, to ujdiftld him for a noble ?” 

“I diima ken, sir,” said Richie, scratching his head; “I hear 
muckle of an Earl of Warwick in these southern parts,—Guy, I think 
his name was,—and he has great reputation here lor slaying dun cows, 
and boars, and such like; and I am sure my father has killed more 
cows and boars, not to mention bulls, calves, sheep, ewes, lambs, and 
pigs, than the haill Baronage of England.” 

“Go to! you are a shrewd knave,” said Master George; “charm 
your tongue, and take care of saucy answers. Your father was an 
nonest burgher, and the deacon of his craft: I am sorry to see his son 
in so poor a coat” 

“Indifferent, sir,” said Bichie Moniplies, looking down on his gar¬ 
ments—“very indifferent: but it is the wonted livery of jKior burghers’ 
sons in onr country—one of LuckieWant’s bestowing upon ns—rest 
us patient! The King’s leaving Scotland has taken all custom frao 
Edinburgh; and there is hay made at the Gros.s, and a dainty croj) 
of founts in the Grassmarket There is as much gi'ass grows where 
my father's stall stood as might have been a good bite for the beasts 
he was used to kill.” 

“It is even too true,” said Master George; “and while we make 
fortunes here, our old neighbours and tlieir families are starving at 
home. This should be thought upon oftener.—And how came you by 
that broken head, Richie ?—tell me honestly.” 

“Troth, sir, I’^se no lee about tlie matter,” answered Moni])lics. 
“I was coming along the street here, and ilk aiie was gt me with their 
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jests and roguery. So I thought to mysdh ye are ower mony for me 
to niell with; hut let me catch ye in BarlSw’s Park, or at the fit of 
the Vennel, I could gar some of ye sing anothm- sang. Sae ae auld 
liii'pliiig deevil of a potter behovM just to step in my way and offer 
mo a pig, as he said, just to put my Scotch ointment in, and I gave 
him a push, as but natural, and the tottering devil couped ower 
aiiiang his aiu pigs, and damaged a score of them. And then the 
reird raise, and hadna these twa gentlemen helped me out of it, 
murdered I should Jiae been, without remeid. And as it was, just 
when they got Jjaud of my anu to have .me out of the fray, I got the 
lick that donnent me from a left-handed lighterman.” 

Master George looked to the apprentices as if to demand the truth 
of tliis stoiy. 

•“It is just a.s he says, sir,” replied Jenkin; “only I heard nothing 
about pigs.—The pe(a>le said he had broke some Mockery, and that— 
1 iKjg pardon, sir—nowdy could thrive within the kenning of a Scot.” 

“ \V^ell, no matter what they said, you were an honest fellow to help 
the weaker side—And yon, sirrah,” continued Master George, address¬ 
ing liis count^man, “will call at my house to-morrow mejang, agree¬ 
able to this direction.” 


“ I will wait u))on your honour,” said the Scot, bowing very low ; 
“ tliat is, if my honourable master will permit me.” 

“ Thy master I” said George,—“ Uak thou any otfier master save 
Want, whose livery you say you wear ?” 

“ Trotli, in one sense, if it please your honour, I scMe twa masters,” 
said Kichie; “for both my master and me are slaves to that same 
lieldain, whom we thought to show our heels to by coming off from 
Scotland. So tliat you see, sir, 1 hold in a sort of black ward tenure, 
as we call it in our country, lieing the servant of a servant.” 

“ And wliat is your master’s name i” said George j and observing 
lliat llicliie hesitated, he added, “ Nay, do not tell me if it is a secret.” 

“ A secret that there is litGe use in keeping,” said Richie; “ only 
ye ken tliat our northern stomaclis are ower proud to call in witnesses 
to our distress. No that my master is in mair tlian present pinch sir,” 
lie added, looking towards the two English a])prentices, “ having a 
large sum in the Royal Treasury—that is,” he continued, in a wliisper 
to Master George,—tlie King i.s owing him a lot of siller; hut it’s ill 
getting at it, it’s like.—My master is the young hol’d Glenvarloch.” 

Master George tes-tified surjirise rt the name.—“ Koa one of the 
young Loid Gleiivarlocli’s followers, and in such a condition!” 

“ Troth, and I am all the followers he lias, for the pieseut that is : 
and blithe wad I he if he were muckle better atf than 1 am, though I 


were to hide as I am.” 


“ I have seen his father with four gentlemen and ten lackeys at his 
heels,” said Master George, “ rustling in their laces and velvets. Well, 
this is a changeful world, hut there is a totter beyond it.—The good old 
house of Olcuvarloch, that stood by king and country five hundred 
years!” 

“ Your honour may say a thousand,” said the follower. 

“ I will say wliat 1 know to to true,^im^” aai^h^ltizen, “ and 
not a wogddioi&mliw 1” 
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« Bnwdy, dr,” said BicWe; “ it was but a bit dorer. I was bred at 
the West-Port, and my ca&tle will stand a dour wad bnng a stotdown. 

“ Where does your master lodge ?” , 

** We'pit up, an it like your honour,” replied the Scot, ‘ m a sim 
boiule at the nt of ane of tne wynds that gang down to the water-side, 
:: irith A decent man, John Christie, a ship-chandler, as they ca t. Ilis 
y fa ther came from Dundee. I wotna the name of the ^y^d, but it s 
f light anent the mickle kirk yonder ;_and your honour will mind, that 
we pass only by our family name of simple Mr JSTigel Olifaunt, as kcexi- 
ing ourselves retired for me iiresent, though in Scotland we lie called 
the Iiorii., Nigel.” 

“ It is’wisely done of your master,” said the citizen. I will find out 
your lodgings, though your direction be none of the clearest.” So say¬ 
ing, and slipping a piece of money at the same time into llichie Moni- 
plies’s hancf, ne ladfi him hasten home, and get into no more affrays. 


piies's hand, be tmdti him hasten home, and get into no more aifnws. 

“ I will take care of that now, sir,” said Aichie, with a look of im¬ 
portance, “ having a charge about me. And so wussing ye a’ weel, 
with special thanfi to these twa young gentlemen- ” 

“ I am'™") gentleman,” said Jenkin. flinging his cap on Lis head ; 
“I am a tight London ’prentice, and hope to be a freeman one day. 
Prank may write himself gentleman if he wiU." 

“ I was a gejitlemsn once,” said Tunstall, “ and I hope I have done 
nothing to lose the name of one.” 

“ Weel, weel, as yo list,” said Richie Moniplies; “ but I am mickle 
beholden to ye baith—and I am not a hair the less like to bear it in 
mind that I say but little about it- just now.—Qudenight to you, my 
kind countryman.” So sapng, he thsust out of the sleeve of his ragged 
doublet a long bony hand and arm, on which the muscles rose like wbii)- 
cord. Master Geoige shook it heartily, wliile Jenkin and Frank ex- 
chai^d sly looks with each ottier. 

Richie Moniplies would next have addressed his thanks to the master 
of the shop, but seeing him, as he afterwards said, “scribling on his bit 
bookie, as if he were demented,” he contented his politeness witli 
“ giving him a hat/’ touching, that is, his bonnet, in token of salu- 
taraom and so left the shop. 

“ Now, there goes Scoteh Jockey, with all liis bad and good about 
him ” said Master George to Master David, who susjiended, though 
unwillingly, the calculations with which he was engaged, and keeping 
his pen within an inch of the tablets, gazed on his friend with great 
lack-lustre eyes, which expressed anything rather than intelligence or 
interest in the discourse addressed to liini.—“ That fellow,” proceeded 
Master George, without heeding his friend’s state of abstraction, “ shows, 
with great liveliness of colouring, how our Scotch pride and poverty make 
liars and braggarts of us ; and yet the knave, whose every thinl word 
to an Englishman is a boastful lie, will, I warrant you, ho a tnie and 
tender friend and follower to his master, and lias perhaps parted with 
his mantle to him in the cold blast, although ho himself walked in 
cuerpo, as tlie Don says.—Strange ! that courage and fidelity—for I 
■mil warrant that the knave is stout—should have no better compauinn 
tlian this swaggering braggadocio humour.—But you mark me not, 
friend Davie,” 
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“ I do—I do, most heedfnlly,” Buid Davie.—“ For as the sun goeth 
round th6 dial-plate in twenty-four hours; add, for the moon, hfty 
, minutes and a half-” 

“ You are in the seventh heavens, man,” said Ms companion. 

“ I crave your pardon,” replied Davie.—“ Let the wheel A go round 
in twenty-four hours—I have it—and the wheel B in twenty-four hours, 
fifty minutes and a half—fifty-Mven being to fifty-four, as fi%-nine 
to twenty-four hours, fifty minutes and a hmf, or very nearly,—I crave 
your forgiveness. Master George, and heartily wish you good-even.” 

“ Good-even 1” said Master George; why. you have not wished mo 
good-day yet Come, old friend, lay by these tablets, or you will 'crack 
the inner machinery of your skull, as our friend yonder has got the 
outer-case of his damagw.—Good-night, quotha! I mean not to part 
with you so easily. I came to get my four-hours’ nunchion tom yori, 
man, besides a tune on the lute from my god-dau®hter, Mrs Marget.” 

“ Good faith! I was abstracted. Master Gleorge—but you know me. 
Whenever I get amon^ the wlieels,” said Mr Ramsay, “ why, ’tis-” 

“ Lucky that you deal in small ones,” said his friend; ^ awakened 
from his reveries and calculations, Ramsay led the way up alittle back- 
stair to the first storey, occupied by his daughter, and his little house¬ 
hold. 

The apprentices resumed their places in the front-step, and relieved 
Sam Porter; when Jenkin said to Tunstall—“ Didst s^, Frank, how 
the old goldismith cottoned in with his beggarly countryman 1 When 
would one of his wealth liave shgken hands so courteoiBly with a poor 
Englishman 'I —Well, I’ll say thft for the best of the Scots, that they 
will go over head and ears to serve a countryman, when they will not 
wet a nail of their finger to save a Southron, as they call tm, from drown¬ 
ing. And yet Master George is but half-bred Scot neither in that re¬ 
spect ; for I have known him do many a kind thing to the English too.” 

“ But hark ye, Jenkiny said Tunstall, “ I think you are but half- 
bred English yourself. How came you to strike on the Scotsman’s side 
after aU (” 

“ AVhy, you did so, too,” aaswered Vincent. , 

“ Ay, because I saw you begin ; and. besides, it is no Cumberland 
fashion to fall fifty upon one,” replied 'runstall. 

“ And no Christ-Church fashion neither,” said Jenkin. “ Fair play 
and Old England for ever!—Besides, to tell you a secret, his voice had 
a tw.ang in it—in the dialect I mean—reminded me of a little tongue, 
which I think sweeter—sweeter than the last toll of St Dunstau’s will 
sound, on the day that 1 am shot of my indentures.—Ha!—you guess 
who I mean, Frank!” 

“ Not I, indeed,” answered Tun,stall.—“ Scotch Janet, I suppose, 
the laundress.” 

“ Off with Janet in her own buckhig-l)asket!—no, no, no !—You 
blind buzzard,—do you not know 1 mean pretty Mrs Marget 1” 

“ Umph !” an.swered Tunstall dryly. 

A flash of anger, not .umuingledbrith suspicion, shot from Jenkin’s 
keen black eyes. 

“ Umph!—and what signifies umph 1 I am not the first ’prentice 
has married his master’s daughter, 1 think ?” 
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" They k^t thoir own s^ret, I fancy,” said Tunstall, “ at least till 
they wrae out of their time.” 

‘'I tell you what it is, Frank.” answered Jenkin, sharply, “ that may 
be the fashion nf you ^ntlefolKS, that are taught from your biggin to 
' cafiy two faces under tii^ ^me hood, but it shall never be mine. 

■“ There are the StiOfs, then,” said Tunstall, coolly; “ go up and ask 
Mrs Maiget of our master just now, and see what sort of a face he will 
wear under his hood.” 

‘‘JSTo, I wonnot ” answered Jenkin; “ I am not" such a fool as that 
neither. But I will take my own time; and all the Counts in Cumber¬ 
land 'shali not cut my comb, and this is that wliich you may deiiend 
upon.” 

Francis made no reply; and they resumed their usual attention to 
the business of the shop, and their usual solicitations to the passengei's.'' 


CHAFFER III. 

Boladtl. I prey yon, possess no gaUant of your acquaintance wltli a knowledge of 
my lodging. 

Master ilatthew. AVho, I, sir?—Lord, sir I 

^vn Jovson. 

The next morning found Nigel Olifdiuit, the young Lord of Glenvar- 
loch, seated, sad and solitary, in liis Kttla a])artinent, in the mansion 
of John Christie, the shij)-chandler ; which that honest trailesman, in 
gratitude iierhaps to the profession from which he derived his chief sup¬ 
port, appeared to have constructed as nearly as possible upon the plan 
of a shups (abin. 

It was situated nc.nr to Paul’s AVliarf, .at the cud of one of those in¬ 
tricate and narrow lanes, which, until that part of the city was swejit 
away by the great fire in 1666, constituted an extraordinary litbyriutli 
of smw, dark, damp, und unwholesome streets and alleys, in one corner 
or other of which the plagtle was then as surely found lurking sis in the 
obscure comers of Constantinople in onr own time. But Jolui ClirLstie’s 
house looked out upon the river, and had the advantage, therefore, of 
free air, imprecated, however, with the odoriferous fumes of the articles 
in which the aiip-cliandler dealt, withthe.pdoiirof pitch, and the natu¬ 
ral scent of the ooze and sludge left by the reflux of tlie tide. 

Uixin the whole, except that his dwelling did not float with tlie 
floocl-tide, and become stranded with the ebb, the young lord was nearly 
as comfortably accommodated as he was while on board the little trading 
brig from the long town of Kirkaldy, in Fife, by wliicli he had come a 
passenger to London. He received, however, every attention which 
could be paid him by his honest landlord, Jonn Christie ; for Richie 
Moniplies liad not thought it necessary to preserve his Jnaster’s incmj- 
nito so completely, hut that the honest ship-chandler could form a guess 
that his guest’s quaUty was superior to lus aiqiearance. As for Lmuo 

> S«e Note B George Uertot, 
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Nolly, his wife, a rovuid, buxom, laughteivlaving dame, with black eyes, 
a tight well-laced bodice, a green apron, an# a red petticoat edged with 
a slight silver lace, and judiciously shortened so as to show that a ^ort 
heel, and a tight clean ankle, rested upon a well-bumished shoe,—she, 
of course, felt interest in a young man, who, besides being very hand¬ 
some, good-humoured, and easily satisfied with the aecommodationsher 
house afforded, was evidently of a rank, as well as manners, highly supe¬ 
rior to the skippers (or Captains as they called themselves) of merchant 
vessels, who were the usual tenants of the apartments which she let to 
hire; and at whose departure she was.sme to find her well-scrubbed 
floor soiled with the relics of tobacco (wliich, spite of King James’s 
Counterblast, was then forcing itself into use), and her best curtains 
impregnated with the odour of Geneva and strong waters, to Dame 
Nelly’s great indignation; for, as she truly said, the smell of the shop 
and warehouse was bad enough without these additions. 

But all Mr Olifaunt’s habits were regular and cleanly, and his ad-. 
dress, though frank and simple, showed so much of the courtier and , 
gentleman, as formed a strong contrast with the loud halloo, coarse j ests, ; 
and boisterous impatience of her maritime inmates. Baste Nelly saw 
that her guest was melancholy also, notwithstanding his efforts to seem 
contented and cheerful; and, in short, she took that sort of interest in 
liim, without being bereelf aware of its extent, wbich^ unscrupulous 
gallant might have been tenipteil to improve to the prejudice of honest 
John, who was at least a score of years older than his helpmate. 
Olifauut, however, had not only other matters to think of, but would 
liave regarded such an intrigue, tedi the idea ever occuiTetl to him, as an 
abominable and ungrateful encroachment upon the laws of hospitality, 
his religion liaving been by his late father fonned upon the strict prin¬ 
ciples of the national faith, and bis morality upon those of the mcest 
honour. He had not escaped the predominant weakness of his country, 
an ovenvccning sense of the pride of birth, and n disposition to value 
tlie worth and consequence of others according to the number and tiie 
fame of their deceased ancestors ; but this pride of family was well sub¬ 
dued, and in general almost entirely concealed, by his gf.tod sense and 
general courte.sy. • 

Such as we liave described him, Nigel Olffaunt, or rather the young 
Lord of Glenvarloch, w'as, when our narrative takes him up, under great 
pciplexity resiioctiug the fate of his trusty and only follower, llichard 
jVIoniplies, who had licen dcsiiatchcd by his young master, early the pre¬ 
ceding morning, as far as the court at \Vc.stminster, but liad not yet 
returned, liis evening adventures the reader is already acquainted 
with, and so far knows more of rdcliio than did his master, wjsouad not 
heard of him fur twenty-four hours. DameNelly Christie, in the mean¬ 
time, regarded her guest with some anxiety, and a great desh-e to com¬ 
fort him if possible. Slie placed on the breakfast-table a noble piece of 
cold powdered beef, with its usual guards of turnip and carrot, recom¬ 
mended lier mustard as coming direct from her cousin at Tewksbury, 
and spiced the toast with her own hands—and with her own hands, also, 
drew a jug of stout and nappy ale, all of which were elements of the 
snbstantitd breakfast of the period. 

AVhen she saw tliat her guest’s luixiety prevented him from doing 
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jnsttos to the good cheer y^ch she set before Hni, she commenced her 
career of Verbd consolatiotf with the usnal volubility of those 'women in 
her station, who, conscioos'of good looks, good intentions, and good 
entertain no fear either of weaiying themselves or of fctiguing 
tbeir auditors. 

what the good year! are we to sendyou down to Scotland as 
thin as you came up 1 I am sure it would be contr^ to the course of 
natura There was my goodman’s father, old Sandie Christie, I have 
heard he was an atomy when he came up from the North, and I am 
sure he died, Saint Barnaby was ten years, at twenty stone weight. I 
was wharfheaded girl at the time, and lived in the neighbourhood, though 
I had little thou^it of maiTying John then, who had a score of yeai's 
the better of me—but he is a thriving man, and a kind husband—and his 
lather, as I was saying, died as fat as a churchwarden. Well, sir, but 
I hope I liave not offended you fur my little joke—and I hope the ale 
is to your honour’s liking,—and the beef—and tlio mustard V' 

“ All excellent—all too good,” answered Olifaunt; “you have eveiy 
thing so clean and tidy, dame, that 1 shall not know how to live when 
I go tack 0 my own country—if ever I go back there.” 

^rhis was added as it seemed involuntarily, and with a deep sigh. 

“I warrant your honour go hack again if you like it,” said the dame; 
unless you thin)'; rather of taking a pretty, well-dowered English lady, 
as some of yom' countryfolk have done. 1 assure you some of the best 
of the city have married Scotsmen. There was Lady Trebleplmub. Sir 
Thomas Trebleplumb the gi-eat Tiu'lj^ mercliant’s widow, married Sir 
Awley Macaidey, whom your honour knows, doubtless ; and pretty 
Mistress Boublefee, old Sergeant Douhlefee’s daughter, jumped out of 
window, and was married at May-fair to a Scotsman with a hard name ; 
and old Pitchpost the timber-merchant’s daughters did little better, for 
they married two Irishmen; and when folks jeer me about having a 
Scotsman for lodger, meaning your honour, I tell them they are afraid 
of their daughters and their mistresses ; and sure I have a right to stand 
np for the Scots, since John Christie is half a Scotsman, and a thriving 
man, and a good husband, though there is a score of years between us ; 
Mid so I would have ybur honour cast care away, and mend yourbreak- 
5ist with a morsel and a draught.” 

“At a word, my kind hostess, I wiimot,” said Olifaunt; “I am 
Mixious about this knave of mine, who has been so long absent in this, 
langerous town of yours.” 

It may be noticta in passing that Dame Nelly’s ordinary mode of 
ionsolation was to disprove the existence of any cause for distress; and 
she is said to have carried this so far as to comfort a neighboim, wlio 
lad lost her husband, with the assurance that the dear defunct would he 
letter to-morrow, which perhaps might not have proved an appropriate, 
iven if it hail been a possible mode of relief. On this occasion she den ied 
itoutly that Richie had been absent altogether twenty hours; and as 
’or people being killed in the streets of London, to be sure two men 
lad been found in Tower-ditch last week, but that was far to the ea.st, 
ind the other poor man, that had his throat cut in the fields, had met 
lis mishap nc^' by Islington; and he that was stabbed by the young 
I’e.mplar m a drunken irolic, by St Clement’s in the Stand, was an 
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Irishman. All which evidence she produced l» show that none of these 
casualties had occurred in a case exactly parallel with that of Bichie, a 
&otsmaii, and on bis return from Westnunster. 

“ Mr better comfort is, my good dame,” answered Olifauiit, “ that 
the lad is no brawler or quarreller, unless strongly urged, and that he 
has nothing valuable about him to any one but me.” 

“ Your honour speaks very well,” retorted the inexhaustible hostess, 
who protracted her task of tekii^ awaj^ and putting to rights, in order 
tliat she might prolong her gossip. “ I’ll uphold Master Moniplies to 
1)6 neither reveller nor brawler, for if he likw such things ho might be 
visiting and junketing with the young folks aliout here in the ngigh- 
Ixmrhood, and he never dreams of it; and when I asked tUB young 
man to go as far as ray gossip’s. Dame Drinkwater, to taste a gkss of 
aniseed and a bit of the groaning cheese,—for Dame Drinkwater has 
had twins, as I told your honour, sir—^and I meant it quite civilly to 
the young man, but he chose to sit and keep houseVith John Christie; 
and I diiro say there is a score of years between them, for your honours 
servant looks scarce much older than I am. I wonder what they could 
have to say to each other. I asked John Christie, but he Ijid me go to 
sleep.” 

“ If he comes not soon,” said his master, “ I will thank you to tell 
me what magistrate I can address myself to; for besides my anxiety 
for the poor fellow’s safety, he has papers of importance about him.” 

“ Oil 1 your honour may be assured ne will be back in a quarter of an 
hom-,” said Dame Nelly; “ he is not the lad to stay out twenty-four 
hoiu-s at,a. stretch. And for tl)e*papera, I am .sure your honour wiU 
pardon him for jast giving me a peep at the corner^ as I was giving 
liim a small cup, not so large as my thimble, of distilled waters, to 
fortify his .stomach again.st the damps, and it was directed to the 
King’s Most E.xcellent Majesty; and so, doubtless, his Majesty lias 
kept Richie out of civility to consider of your honours letter, and send 
back a fitting reply.” 

Dame Nelly here hit hy chance on a more availahlo topic of con- 
.solation than tho.so .she had hitherto touched upon; for the youthful 
lord had himself some vague hopes tliat his messenger might have been 
delayed at Cmu't until a fitting and favoumhle answer should he de- 
i;p,'itched hack to him. Inexperienced, however, in public aftairs as he 
coi'tainly was, it required only a niomont’s consideration to convince 
him of ttio improbability id an expectation so contrary to all he had heard 
of etiquette, as well as the dilatory jirocecdiiig in a court suit, and he 
answered the good-natured hostess with a smb, that he doubted whether 
the King would even look on the paper addressed to him, far less take 
it into liis immediate consideration. 

“ Now, out upon you for a faint-hearted gentleman!” said the good 
(lame; “and why .sliould ho not do as muoli for us as our gracious 
Queen Elizabeth f Many people say this and that about a queen and 
a king, but I think a king comes more natural to us English folks; 
and this good gentleman goes as often down hy water to Greenwich, 
ami employs as .many of the bargemen and watermen of all kinds ; and 
maintains,'in his royal grace, John Taylor, the water-poet, who keeps 
both a sculler and a pair of ears. And he has made a comely Cuiu't at 
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Whitehall, jost by die rifer j and aince the King is so good a fiiend to 
the Thames, I cannot s^ if it please your honour, why all his subjects, 
and your honour in specialty, shouM not have satisfaction by his bands.’’ 

“ True, dame—true,—let us hope for the best; but I must take my 
cloak and rapier, and pray your husband in courtesy to teach me the 
way to a magistrate." 

“ Sure, sir," said the prompt dame, “I can do that as well as he, 
who has been a slow man of his tongue all his life, though I will give 
him his due for being a loving husband, and a njan as w'ell to pass in 
the world as any betwiirt us and the top of the lane. And so tnero is 
the sitting alderman, that is dlways at the Guildhall, wliich is close by 
Paul’s, -and so I warrant you he puts all to rights in the city tliat 
wisdom can mend; and for tho rest there is no help hut patience. 
But I wish I were as sure of forty pounds, as I am that the young man 
will come back safe and sound.” 

Olifaunt, in gre^t and anxious doubt of what the good dame so 
strongly averred, flung his cloak on one shoulder, and was about to belt 
on his rapier, when first the voice of Bichio Moniplies on the stair, and 
then that ^thful emissary’s appearance in the chamber, put the matter 
beyond question. l)ame Felly, after congratulating Moniplies on liis 
return, and paying several compliments to her own sagacity for having 
foretold it, was at length pleas^ to leave the apartment. The tiuth 
was, tliat, besides some instinctive feelings of good-breeding wluch com¬ 
bated her curiosity, she saw there was no chance of Richie’s proceeding 
in his narrative while she was in the room, and she therefore retreated, 
trusting that her own address would get the sewet out of one or other 
of the young men, when she should li»ve either by himself. 

“ Now, in Heaven’s name, what is the matter r said Nigel Olifauni 
—“ Where have you b^n, or what have you been about V You look 
as pale as death. There is blood on your hand, and your clothes are 
torn. What banis-breaking have you been at ? You have been drank, 
Richard, and ikhting.” 

“ Fighting 1 have been,” said Ricliard, “ in a small way; but for 
being drank, that’s a job ul to manage in this toivn without money to 
come by liquor; and ^as for barns-breaking, the dcil a thing’s broken 
but my head. It’s not m?de of iron, I wot, nor my claithes of chenzio- 
mail; so a club smashed the tane, and a claught damaged the tithcr. 
Some misleard rascals abused my country, but I think I cleared the 
causey of them. However, the haill hive was ower raony for me at 
last, and I got this eclipse on the crown, and then I Avas carried, beyond 
my kenning, to a sma’oooth at the Temple-Port, where they sell the 
wnirlygigs and mony-go-rounds that measure out time a.s a man Avad 
measAire a tartan web j and then they bled me, wold I nold I, and were 
reasonably civil, especially an auld comitryman of ours, of Avhom more 
heresdter.” 


“ And at what o’dock might this be ?’’ said Nigel. 

“ The twa iron carles yonder, at the kirk be.side the Port, Avere just 
hanging out sax o’ the clock.” 

“ And why came you not home as soon as you recovered 1” said 
Nigel 

“ In troth} my lord, every w/iy has its wherefore, and this has a gude 
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ane,” answered his follower. " To eome hamel I behoved to ken wliare 
hame was; now I had clean tint the name drithe wynd, and the mair 


quarters in the kirkyard.” 

“ In the churchyard!” said Nigel —“ But I need not ask what drove 
, you to such a pinch.” 

“ It wasna sae miKjh the want o’ shier, my Lord Nigel,” saidBichie, 
with an air of mysterious importance, “for I was no sae absolute 
without means, of whilk mair anon; but rthou^t I wad never warp a 
aaxpence sterling on ane of their saucy chambeflains at a hosteBy. eae 
lang as I could deep fresh and fine in a fair, dry, spring night. Mony 
a time when I hae come hame ower late, and faund the West-Port 
steekit, and the waiter ill-willy, I have ^rt’d the Sexton of Saint 
Outhbert’s calf-ward serve me for my qiiarters. l?ut, then there are 

rwnflo its twl •nrIvAv'a ai-iA mow 


yai'ds are causeyeil with through-stanes, panged hard and fast thegither; 
and my clo,ak being something threadbare, made but a tliin mattre.sa, 
so I was fain to give up my bed before every limb about me was crippled. 
Bead folks may sleep yonder sound enov', but deil haet e'Re. 

“ And what became of you next?” said his master. 

“ I just took to a camiv bulk-head, as they ca’ them here; that is. 
the boards on the tap of their bits e:^outshots of stalls and booths, and 
there 1 sleepit as sound as if I isas in a castle. Not but I was dis¬ 
turbed with some of the night-walking queans and swaggering billies, 
but when they found there was nothing to be got by meout a slash of 
my Andrew i'errara, they bid me good-night for a beggarly Scot; and 
I was e’en weel pleased to bo sae cheap rid of them. And in the morn¬ 
ing, I cam daikcring here, but sad wark I had to find the way, for I 
hail been east as far as the place they ca’ Mile-End, though it is mair 
like sax-mile-end.” 

“ Well, Bichie,” answered Nigel, “ I am glad this lias ended so 
well—go get something to eat. 1 am sine yoii»nced it.” 

“ In trotli do 1, sir,’^ replied Moiiiplics; “ but, with your Lordshiii's 
leave- ” 


“ Forget the lordship for the presen;, Bichie, as I have often told 
you before.” 

“ Faith,” replied Richie, “ I could weel forget that your honour 
was a lord, hut then I behoved to forget tliat I am a lord's man, and 
that’s not so easy. But, however,” he added, assisting his description 
w itli the thumb .and the two forefingers of his right liand, thrust out 
after the fasliion of a bird’s claw, wliile the little finger and the riug- 
linger were closed upon the palm, “ to the Court I went, and my friend 
that promised me a sight of liis Majesty’s most macious presence was 
as glide as his wonh and carried me into the back oflSces, where I got 
the liest hrealcfast I have bad since we came here, and it did me gude 
for file re.st of the day ; for as to what I have eaten in this aooureed 
town, it is aye sauced with the disquieting thought that it maun he 
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paid for. After a’ theia wm bat beef banes and fat brose; but kingfa 
oauff, your honour keni, is better than ither Mk’s com; at ony rate, 
It was a’ in free awmons.—But I see,” he added, stopjong short, “ that 
your honour waxes immtient.” 

“ By no means, Biaiie,’’ said the young nobleman, with an air of 
resignation, tor'he well knew his domestic would not mend his pace for 
goading; you have suffered enough in the embasy to have a right to 
tell the story in your own way. Only let me pray for the name of the 
friend who was to introduce you into the King’s presence. You were 
very mysterious on the subject, when you undertook, through his 
means, to have the Bupplioation put into his Majesty^s own hands, 
since those sent heretofore. I have every reason to think, went no 
farther than his secretary’s.” 

“ Weel, my lord,” said Bichie, “ I did not tell you his name and 


up lu Uonrt by waur neip. it was just Jjaune liinkiater, 
yeomen of the kitchen, that was my father’s apprentice Ian 
“A y«»onian of the kitchen—a scullion!’*^ exclaimed ’ 
pacing the room in displeasure. 

“ But consider, sir,” said Bichie, composedly, “ that a 
friends hungback, and shunned to own you, or to advocat 


pyne." 
lOrd Mgel, 


“ But consider, sir,” said Richie, composedly, “ that a’ yom great 
friends hungback, and shunned to own you, or to advocate your peti¬ 
tion : and then, though I am sure I wish Laurie a higher office, for 


your lordship’s sake and for mine, and specially for his ain sake, being 
a friendly lad, yet your lordship must consider, that a scullion—if a 
yeoman of the King’s most royitl‘kitchen may he called a scullion— 
may weel rank with a master-cook elsewhere; being, tliat king’s cauff, 

as I said before, is better than- " 

“ You are right, and I was wrong,” said the young nobleman. “ I 
have no choice of means of making my case known, so tliat they be 
honest.” 


“ Laurie is as honest a lad as ever lifted a ladle,” said Bichie; " not 
but what I dare to say he mu lick his fingers like other folk, and reason 
good. But, in fine, for I see your honour is waxing impatient, ho 
brought me to the palace, where a’ was astir for the King going out to 
hunt or hawk on Blackheath, I think they ca’d it. And there was a 
horse stood with all the quarries about it, a bonny gray as ever was 
foaled ; and the saddle and the stirrups, and the curb and bit, o’ bum- 
irm gowd, or silver gUded at least; and down, sir, came the King, with 
airiusnobl^, dressed out in his hunting suit of green, doubly-laced, 
and laid down with gowd. I minded the very face o’ hirm tliough it 
was lang since I saw him. But my certie, Iiiu, thought J, times are 
changed since ye came fleeing down the back-stairs of auld Ilolyrood- 
House, in grit fear, having your breelcs in tout hand without time to 
put them on, and Frank Stewart, the wild Karl of BothwelJ, hard at 
your haunches; and K auld Lora Glenvarloch hadna cast his mantle 
about his arm, and taken bluidy wounds mair than ane in your behalf, 
you wald not have crew’d sae crouse this day; and so saying, I could 
not hut think your lordship’s Siffication could not be less tfi.an most 
acceptable; ai^ so I banged in among the crowd of lords. Lamio 
thought me mad, and held me by the cloak-lap tUl the cloth rave in 
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hia band ; and so I bailed in right before the Eiig just as be mounted, 
and crammed ■the Siffiication into bis band, aid be opened it like in 
amaze; and just as he saw the first line, X Wa| minded to make a 
reverence, and I had the ill luck to hit his iaud 6’ a beast on the nose 
with my hat, and scaur the creature, and she swarved aside, and the 
King, that sits na mickle better than a draff-pock on the saddle, wm 
like to have gotten a clean coup, and that miAt have cost my craig a 
raxing—and he flung down the paper arnang tne beast’s feet, and cried, 
‘ Away wi’ the fause loan tlmt brought it!’ And they grippit me, and 
cried Treason; and I thought of the Ruthveyis that were dirked in their 
ain house, for, it may be, as small a forfeit. However, they spak onjy 
of scourging me, and had me away to the porter’s lodge to try the (hwse 
on my back, and I was crying mercy as loud as I could; and the King, 
when he liad righted himseU on the saddle, gathered his breath, cried 
to do me nae harm ; for, said ho, he is ane of our ain Norland stots, I 
ken by the rowt of him,—and they a’ laughed and romed loud enetigh. 
And then he said, Gie tiim a copy of the proclamation, and let liim go 
down to the North by the next light collier, before waur come o’t. Bo 
they let mo go, and rode a’ sniggering, laughing, and rounding iu ilk 
ither’s lugs. A sairlife I had wr Laurio Linklater; for he said it would 
he the rum of him. And then, when 1 told him it was in your matter, 
he said if he had known before he would have risked a scauding foryou, 
because he minded the bravo old Lord, your father. ARd then he 
showed how I suld have done,—and that I suld have held up my hand 
to my brow, as if the grandeur of the King and his horee-graith the- 
gither liad casteii the glaiks in my estk^aud mair jackanape tricks I suld 
hae played, instead of offering the Sifflication, he said, as if I had been 
bringing guts to a bear.* ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ Ricliie, tho King is aweel- 
natureii and just man of his bin kindly natur^ but he has a whin mag¬ 
gots that maun be cannily guided; and then, Richie,’ says he, in a very 
laigh tone, ‘ I would tell it to nane but a wise man like yoiirsell, but 
the King has them about him wad ajrrupt an angel from heaven; but 
I could have gi’en you avisement how to have gmded hinn but now it’s 
like after meat mustard.’—‘ Aweel, aweel, Laurie,’ said I, ‘ it may be 
as you say; but since I am clear of the tawse andihe jKirter’s lodge, 
silllicate wha Hke, dcil liae Ricliie Moniplies if be come sifflicatiug here 
again.’—And so away I came, and I wasna far by the Temple-Port, or 
Dot, or whatever they ca’ it, when X met with the misadveuturo that I 
tiiuld you of before.” 

“ WeD, my honest Richie,” said Lord Nigel, “your attempt was 
well meant, and not so ill conducted, I think, as to have deserved so 
bad an issue; but go to your beef and mustard, and we’ll talk of the 
rest afterwards.” 

“ There is nae mair to bo spoken, sir,” said his follower, “ except 
that I met ane very honest, fair-siioken, weel-put-on gentleman, or 

1 I am certain this pmctential arlvice is not original on Hr Linhlater's part, but I am 
not at. present able to produce my anthority. I think it omonuted to this, that James 
hung down a petition presented by some auppUcant who paid no compliments to hia 
iiorso, and expressed no admiration at the splendour of his fhi*nitare, saying, ** Shall 
n king cumiier himself about the petition of a beggar, while tiie beggar disregards the 
king’s splendour?” It is, T think, Sir John Harrington who recommends, as a sure 
mode to tliv king's favoui*, to praise the paces of the royal paltrcy. 
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rather burgher, as I jhink, that was in the whirndeery man’s baofc^ 
shop; and when he Ramed wha I was, behold he was-a kindly Scot 
hinmell, and, what is more, a town’s-baim o’ the gude town, and ho be¬ 
hoved to compel me TO take this Portugal piece, to drink forsooth—My 
certie, thought I, we ken better, for we will eat it—and he spoke of 
_ payiim your lordship a visit” 

“ lou did not tell him where I lived, you knave,” said the Lord 
NM, angrily. “’Sdeath ! I shall have every clownish buraher from 
Emnburgh come to gaze on mv distress, and pay a shilling & having 
seen the Motion * of the Poor Noble.” 

“ Tell him where you lived ?” said Richie, evading the question; 
^ How could I tell him what I kendna mjsell ? If I had mmded the 
name ofihe wynd, I need not have slept m the kirkyard yestreen.” 

“ See, then, that you give no one notice of our lodging,” said the 
young nobleman ; “ those with whom I have business I can meet at 
Paul’s, or in the'yourt of Requests.” 

“ This is Bteeking the stable-door when the steed is stolen,” thought 
Richie to himself; “ but I must put him on another pin.” 

So tlpnkmg, he asked the young lord what was in the Proclamation 
which he stUl held folded in liis hand; “ for, liaving little time to si)ell 
at it,” said he, “your lordship well knows I ken nought about it but 
the grand blazon at the tap—^the lion has gotten a claught of our auld 
Scottish slifeld now, but it was as weel upheld when it had a miiconi 
on ilk side of it.” 

•Lord Nigel read the Proclamation, and he coloured d^ with shante 
and indignation as he read ; for the purport was, to his injured feel¬ 
ings, like the pouring of ardent spirits ujwn a recent wound. 

“ Wliat deu’g in the paper, my lordsaid Richie, unable to siqv 
press his curiosity as he observed bis master cliange colour; “ I wadna 
ask such a thing, only the Proclamation is not a private tldng, bilt is 
meant for a’ men’s hearing.” 

“ It is indeed meant for all men’s hearmg,” replied Lord Nigel; 
“ and it proclaims the slmmc of our country, and the ingratitude of our 
Prince.” 

“ Now the Lor^ preserve us! and to publish it in London too 1” 
ejaculated Moniphes. r 

“ Hark ye, Richard,” said Nigel Olifaunt, “ in this paper the Lords of 
the Council set forth, that ‘ in consideration of tlic resort of idle persons 
of low condition forth from his Majesty’s kingdom of Scotland to his 
English Court—filling the same with their suits and supplications, and 
dishonouring the royal presence with their base, ixjor, and beggarly 
persons, to the disgrace of their country in the csttination of tlie 
English ; these are to prohibit the skipj»ers, masters of vessels, and 
otliers, in every part of Scotland, from bringing such miserable creatoes 
up to Court, under pain of fine and imprisonment.’ ” 

“ I marie the skipper’took us ou boai-d,” said Richie. 

“ Then you need not marvel how you are to get back again,” said 
Lord Nigel, “ for here is a clause which says, that such idle suitors are 
to be transported hack to Scotland at his Majesty’s expense, and pim- 
islved for their audacity with stripes, stocking, or incarceration, accord- 

I i/o^'9n--'X^u{ipcl>sliow. 
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ing to their demerits—that is to saj^ I suppose, accordiug to the degree 
of their poverty, for I see no other (fonent spedned.” 

“ This will scarcely,” said Biehie, “ square with our old proverb— 

* A KIng*8 face 
Stiould give grace—* 

But what says the paper further, my lord V’ 

“ Oh, only a small clause whidi especially concerns us, making some 
still heavier denunciations against those suitors who shall be so bold 
as to approach the Court, under pretext of seeking payment of old debts 
due to them by the King, which, the paper istates, is, of all species of 
importuni^, that which is most odious to his Maj&ty.” ^ 

“ The lung has neighbours in that matter,” said Richie; “ but it 
is not every one that can shift off tliat sort of cattle so easily as he does.” 

Their conversation was here interrupted by a knocking at the door. 
Olifaimt looked out at the window, and saw an eld^fy respectable 
person whom lie knew not. Richie also peeped, and recognised, but, 
recognising, chose not to acknowledge, his friend of the preceding 
evening. Afraid that his share in the visit might be detected, he made 
his escape out of the apartment under pretext of going to his'break¬ 
fast ; and left their landlady the task of usliering Master George into 
Lord Nigel’s apartment, which she performed with much courtesy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ay, sir, tlic clouted slice hath oflflnioa craft iD.% 

As says the rustic proverb; aud your citizen, 

In’s gro^vam suit, gold chain, and well-black’d sliocs, 

Beai K mulur Jiis flat cap ofttlmcs a brain 
Wiser than bums beueuth the cap and feather. 

Or scetiics within the statesman’s velvet nightcap. 

Head me my RiddU. 

The young Scottish nobleman received the citizai with distant po¬ 
liteness, expressing that sort of reserve by whibh those of the biglier 
ranks are sometimes willing to make a plebeian sensible that he is an 
inthider. But Master George seemed neither displeased nor discon¬ 
certed. He assumed the chair, which, in deference to his respectable 
appeai'ance, Lord Nigel offered to him, and said, after a moment’s 
liause, during which he had looked attentively at the young man, with 
respect, not unmingled with emotion—“ You will forgive me for tliis 
rudeness, my lord; but I was endeavouring to trace m your youthful 
countenance the features of my good old lord, your excellent father.” _ 

'There was a moment’s pause ere young Glenvarloch replied. Still 
with a reserved manner,—* I have been reckoned like my father, sir,— 
and am happy to see any one that respects his memory. But the 
business whlcli calls me to this city is of a hasty as well as a private 
nature, and- ” 

“I understand the hint, my lord,” said Master George, “and would 
• Sec Note C. Prtcimalm agairut </ie Swu coming to Engtan<t 
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not he guilty of long-detnining you fi»om budness, or more ameablo 
oouTersation. My errand is ajrnost done wbra I nave' said that my 
name is Qeoim Heriot, warmljr befriended, and introduced into the 
employment of the Royal Family of Scotland, more than twenty years 
ainccjoy your excdlent father ; and that, learning from a follower of 
yours that your lordship was in this city in prosecution of some business 
of importance, it is my duty—it is my pleasure—to wait on the son of 
my respected patron; and, as I am somewhat known both at the court 
and in the ci%, to offer him such aid in the rurtbering of liis affaim 
as my credit and experien*^ may be able to afford,” 

“ 1 hfive no doubt of either. Master Heriot,” said Lord Nigd, “and 
I thank you heartily for the good-will with which you have placed them 
at a stranger’s disposal; but my business at court is done and ended, 
and I intend to leave London, and, indeed, the island, for foreign travel 
and military service. I may add, that the suddenness of my departuro 
occasions my having little time at my disposal.” 

Master Heriot did not take the hint, but sat fast, with an embarrassed 
countenance, however, like one who had something to say that he knew 
not exactly how to make effectual. At Ict^h he said, with a dubious 
smile, “ You are fortunate, my lord, in having so soon despatched your 
business at court. Your talking landlady informs me you have been 
but a fort>'’ght in this city. It is usually months and years ere the 
Court and a suitor shake hands and part.” 

“ My business,” said Lord Nigel, with a brevity which was intended 
to stop further discussion, “was summarily despatched.” 

Still Master Heriot remained seated, and there was a cordial good- 
humour added to the reverence of his ajuioarancc, which rendered it 
impossible for Lord Nigel to be more exidicit in regnesting bis absence. 

“Your lordship has not yet had time,” said the citizen, still attempt¬ 
ing to sustain the conversation, “to visit the places of amusement,— 
the playhouses, and other places to which youth resort. But I .see in 
your lordsliiu’s hand one of the new-invented plots of the piece,* wdiioh 
they hand about of late—May I ask what play 

‘‘Oh! a well-known piece,” said Lord Nigel, impatiently throwing 
down the Proclaiuation, which he had lutberto been twisting to and fro 
in his hand,—“an cjJcellent and well-approved piece—A A’w 
to Fay OU BeW.' 

Master Heriot stooped down, saying, “Ah! my old acquaintance, 
Philip Massinger;” but, having opened the paper ami seen the piirirort, 
he looked at Lord Nigel OUfaunt with surprise, saying, “I trust your 
lordship does not tlimk this prohibition can extend cither to your 
person or your claims V’ 

“I should scarce have thought so myself,” said the young nobleman; 
“but so it proves. His Majesty, to close this discourse at once, lias 
been pleased to send me this Proclamation, in answer to a rcsjiectful 
Supplication for the repayment of large loans advanced by niy father 
for the service of the state, in the Kings utmost emergencies.” 

“It is impoasiblo!” said the citizen—“it is absolutely impossible!— 
If the King could forget what was due to your fathers meniwy, etUl. 
he would not ’^p.ve wiSied—would not, I may say, have dared—to he 

t Hconing, playblUs. 
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10 fluently unjust to the memory of sooh a mai as your father, iftho, 
dead in the body, will long live in the memory of Ihe Scottish people.” 

“I diould have been of your opinioii,” answered lord Nigw, in the 
same tone as before ; “but there is no fighting with facts.” 

“What was the tenor of this Supphcation 1” said Heriot; “or by 
whom was it presented ? Something strange there must have been in 

■ the contents, or-” & 

“ You may see my original draught,” said the young lordj taking 
it out of a small travelluig strong^x ; “ the technicaTpart is by hiy 
lawyer in Scotland, a skilful and sensible ipan: the im is my own, 
drawn, I hope, with due deference and modesty.” • 

Master Heriot hastily cast his eye over the draught. “ Nothifig, 
he said, “can be more weU-tcmpered and respectlul. Is it possible 
the King can have treated this petition with contempt ?” 

“ He threw it down on the pavement,” said the Lord of Glenvarloch, 
“ and sent me for answer that Proclamation, in whicn he classes me 
with the paupers and mendicants from Scotland, who disgrace his court 
in the eyes of the proud English—^that is all. Had not my father stood 
•by him with Ireart sword, and fortune^ he might never have seen the 
Court of England himself.” 

“But by whom was this supplication presented, my lord?” said 
Heriot; “for the distaste taken at the messenger will sometimes ex¬ 
tend itself to the message.” ' * 

“By my servant,” said the Lord Nigel; “ by the man you saw, and, 
I tllink, were kind to.” 

‘ ‘ By your servant, my lord ? ” saii the citizen ; “ he seems a shrewd 

felloi^ and doubtless a faithful; but«urely- ’’ 

“You would say," said Lord Nigel, “he is no fit messenger to a 
King’s presence ?—Surely he is not; but what could I do ? Every at¬ 
tempt I had made to lay my case baore the King had miscarried, and 
my petitions got no farther than the budgets of clerks and secretaries ; 
this fellow pretended he had a friend in the household that would bring- 
him to the King’s presence,—and so—” 

“ I understand,” said Heriot; “ but, my lord, why should you not, in 
right of your rank and birth, have apjieared at cou^ and required an 
audience, which could not have been denied to jou I” 

The yoxmg lord blushed a little, and looked at his dress, which was 
very plain ; and t hough in perfect good order, had the appearance of 
having seen sei vice. 

“ 1 know not why I should he ashamed of speaking the truth,” he 
said, after a momentary hesitation,—“ I had no dress suitable for aji- 
pcariiig at court. I am deteminea to incur no expenses wliich 1 can¬ 
not dwjharge ; and 1 think you, sir, would not advise me to stand at 
the ])a]ace-door, in person, and deliver my petition, along with tljose 
who arc in \eiy deed pleading their necessity, and begging an alms.” 

“ That had teen, indeed, unseemly,” said the citizen; “ but yet, my 
lord, my mind nuis strangely tliat there must bo some mistake.—Can 
1 speak with ywu domestic i” 

“ I see little good it can do,” answered the young lord; “ but the in- 

■fterest you takO in my misfortunes seems sincere, and therrfore”--He 

stamped on the floor, and in a few seconds afterwards Moniplies ap- 
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peared, wiping from ] 
the froth of Iho ale-p 


J beard and mnstaches tlie crumbs of bread, and 
it, which plainly showed how he-had been eiu- 
ph^Sd.—" Will yonrlonlship grant permission,” said Heriot, “ that I 
aft yonr groom a few questions ?” 

'"His lordship’s page, Master George/’ answered Moniplies, with a 
Bod of acknowledgment, “ if you axe minded to sjieak according to the 
letter.” w 

“Hold your saucy tongue,” said his master, “and reply distinctly to 
the questions you are to asked.” • 

“ And tT^y, if it like ypur pageship,” said the citizen, “ for you may 
remember I have a gift to discover faiset.” 

" Weel, weel, weel,” replied the domestic, somewhat embarrassed, in ' 
spite ai his eflSontery—“wough I think that the sort of trutli that 
serves my master may weel serve ony ane else.” 

“ Pages lie to, their masters by right of custom,” said the citizen;' 
“ and you write yourself in that band, though I think you be among 
the olokt of such springalds; but to me you must speak truth, if you 
Would not have it end in the whipping-post.” 

“And that’s e’en a bad resting-place,” said the woH-grown page; 
“so come away with your questions. Master George.” 

“Well, then,” demandedthe citizen, “lam given to understand that 
you yesterday presented to his Majesty’s hand a siqiplication, or peti- 
tionjfroin'fhis honourable lord, your master.” 

“Troth, there’s nae gainsaying that, sir,” replied Moniplies; “ there 
was enow to see it besides me.” 

“ And you pretend that his Mrfesty flung it from him with contempt (’* . 
said the citizen. “ Take heed, fo» 1 have means of knowing tiie truth ; 
and you were better up to the neck in the Nor-Loch, wliich you like so 
well, than tell a leasing where his Majesty’s name is concerned.” 

“There is nae occasion for Icasing-making about the matter,” 
answered Moniplies firmly; “ his Majesty e’en flimg it frae him as if 
it had dirtied lus fingers.’’ 

“ You hear, sir,” said Olifeunt, addressing Heriot. 

“ Hush! ” said the sa^cious citizen; “this fellowis not ill named—ho 
has more plies thap one in his cloak.—Stay, fellow,” for Moniplies, mut¬ 
tering somewhat about finishing lus breakfast, was beginning to sham¬ 
ble towards the door, “answer me this further question—When you 
gave your master’s Mtition to liis Majesty, gave you nothing with it <” 

“ On, what should I give wi’ it, ye ken. Master George 

“ That is what I desire and insist to know,” replied his interrogator. 

“Weel, then—I am not free to say, that maybe I might not just slip 
into the King’s hand a wee bit sifflication of mine ain, along with my 
Lord’& just to save his Majesty trouble— and that he might consider 
them baith at ance.” 

“A supplication of your own^ you varlet!” said bis master. 

“Ou dear, ay, my Lord^” said Richie—“puir bodies hae their bits of 
sifflications as weel as.theu' betters.” 

“AnifipTay, what might your worshipful petition import?” said 
blaster Heriot.—“ Kay, for Heaven’s sake, my lord, keep your patience, 
or we shall never learn the truth of this strange matter. Siicak out, 
sirrah, and I f fll stand your friend with my lord.” 
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" It’s a lang: stoiy to tell—but the upshot iA that It’s a scrajw of an 
Buld accompt due to my father’s yestate W her Majesty the King’s maist 
gracious mother, when she lived in the Castle, and had sundry provid¬ 
ings and furnishings forth of om-booth, whilk nae doubt was an honour 
to my father to supply, and whilk, doubtless, it will be a credit to to 
Majesty to satisfy, as it will be grit convenience to me to receive the 
saam.” 

“What string of impertinence is this?” said his master. 

“ Every word tus trup as e’er John Knox sjKike,” said Richie; “ here’s 
the bit double of the sifflication.” 

Master George took a crumpled paper Ti-om Uie fellow’s hand, and 
said, muttering betwixt his toth—“‘ Humbly showeth—um-*ulfi— 
his Majesty’s maist gracious mother—um—um—justly addebted and 

owing tlie sum of fifteen merks—the compt whereof followeth- 

Twelve nowte’s feet for jillies—ane lamb, being Christmas—ane roasted 
capin in grease for the privy chaliner, when my Lord of Bothwell 
siippit with her Grace.’—I think, my lord, you can hardly be suriirised 
that the King gave this petition a brisk reception; and I conclude. 
Master Page, that you took care to present your own supplication 
before your master’s ?” 

“Troth did I not,” answered Mouiplics; “I thought to have riven 
my lord’s fii-st, as was,reason gude; and besides that, it wad nave 
redd the gate for my ain little bill. But what wi’ the dhium an’ con¬ 
fusion, an’ the loupin here and thei'e of the skeigh brute of a horse, 
I believe I crammed them baith into his hand cheek by jowl, and 
maybe my ain was bunemost; an4 say there was aught wrang, I am 
sure I had a’ the fright and a' thejisk- " 

“And shall have aU the beating, you rascal knave,” said Nigel; 
“am I to be iusnlted and dishonoured by vour pragmatical insolence, 
in lilendiug your base concerns with mine f’ 

“Nay, nay, nav, my lord,” said tlie good-humoured citizen, inter¬ 
posing," “I have been the means of bringing the fellow’s blunder to 
light—allow me interest enough with your lordship to be bail for liis 
bones. You have cause to be angry, but still I tlimk the knave mis¬ 
took more out of conceit than of purpose; and I judge you will have 
tlie better service of him another time, if y^u overlook this fault— 
Get you gone, sirrali—I’ll make your ixiace.” 

“Na, na,” said Moniplies, keeping his ground firmly, “if he likes 
to strike a lad tliat has followed him for pure love, for I think there 
has been little servant’s fee tietween us, a’ the way frae Sadland, just 
let my lord Iw doing, and see tlie credit lie will get by it—and I would 
rather (inoiiy thanks to you thoiigli. Master George) stand by a lick 
of bis baton, than it snld e’er be said a stranger came between us.” 

“Go, then,” said his master, “and get out of my siglit.” _ 

“Aweel I wot that is siiiie done,” said Houiplies, retiring slowly; 
“I did lint come without 1 liad been ca’d for—and I wad liave been 
away half an hour since w'ith my gude will, only MaUter Geoige 
kcepit me to answer bis interrogation, forsooth, and that lias made a’ 
this stir.” 

And so be made bis grumlding exit, with the tone much rather of 
one who has smstaiued an injury, tlian who has done wrong. 

t) 
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“There never was afman so plagued as I am with.a malapert 
knaye!—^The fdlow is shrewd, and I have found him- faithful—I 
b^ve he loves me, too, hhd he has given proofs of it—but then he 
is 80 uplifted in his owh conmt, so self-willed, and so self- opinioned, 
that he seems to become the master, and I the man; and whatever 
UOmder he commits he is sure to make as loud complaints as if the 
whole error lay with me, and in no degree with himself.” 

“Cherish him, and maintain him, nevertheless,” said the citizen; 
“for believe my gray hairs, that affection and fidelity are now rarer 

S ’ities in a servitor, thap.when the world was younger. Yet, trust 
my good lord, with no commission above lus birth or breeding, 
ar yofl see yourself how it may chance to fall.” 

“It is but too evident. Master Heriot,” said the young nobleman; 
“and I am sorry I have done injustice to my sovereign, and your 
n^ter. But I am, like a true Scotsman, wise behind hand—the 
Mistake has hapj)fened.r-iny Supplication has been refused, and my 
only resource is to employ the rest of my means to carry Moniplies 
and myself to some counterscarp, and die in the battle-front like my 
ancestors.” 

“It were better to live and serve your conntiy like your noble 
father, my lord,” replied Master George. “Kay, nay, never look 
down or snake yomr head—the Kiiig lias not refused j'our Supplica¬ 
tion, for heTias not seen it—you ask but justice, and that his place 
obliges him to give to his subjects—ay, my lord, and I will say that 
his natural temper doth in this hold bias with his duty.” 

“I were well pleased to think se,eand yet- ” said NiOTl Olifannt, 

—“I speak not of my own wrongp; but my country hath many that 
are unredressed.” , 

“My lord,” said Master Heriot, “I speak of my royal master, not 
only with the r&spect due from a subject—the gratitude to be paid by 
a favoured sen-ant, but aiso with the frankness of a free and loyal 
Scotsman. The King is himself well disposed to hold tlie scales of 
justice even; but there are those around tiim who can throw without 
detection their own sdfish wishes and base interests into the scale. 
Yon are already a sufferer by this, and without j'oiir knowing it.” 

“I,am surprised. Master Heriot,” said the young lord, “to hear 
you, upon so short an acquaintance, talk as it you were familiarly 
acquainted with my affairs.” 

“My lord,” replied the goldsmith, “the natme of niy employment 
affords me direct access to the interior of the palace; I am well known 
to be no meddler in intrigues or party affairs, so that no favourite has 
as yet endeavoured to shut against me tlie door of the royal closet; on 
the contrary, I have stood well with each wliile he was in power, and 
I have not sliared the fall of any. But I cannot be tlius connected 
with the Court without heai-ing, even against my will, what wlieeJs 
ace in motion, and how they are checked or forwarded. Of coni-se. 
When 1 choose to seek such intelligence I know the sources in which 
it is to be traced. I have told you why I was interosteil in your lord- 
ship’s fortunes. It was last night only tliat I knew you were in this 
city, yet I have been able, in coming hither this mormiig,- to gain for 
you some iafomation respecting the impediments to your suit,” 
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“Sir, lam obliged by your zeal, howeverjlittle it may be merited,” 
answer^ Wigel, still with some reserve} “yet I hardly know how I 
have deserved this interest.” 

“ First let me satisfy you that it is real,” said the citizen; “ I blame 
you not for being unwilling to credit the fair profefflion's of a stranger 
in my inferior class of society, when you have met so little friendship 
from relations, and those of your own rank, bound to have assisted you 
by so many ties. But mark the cause. There is a mort^e over your 
father’s extensive Witate to the amount of 40,000 merks, due osten¬ 
sibly to Peregrine Peterson, the Conservator of Scottish Privilfees at 
Campvere.” 

“ 1 know nothing of a mortgage," said the young lord; “bSFth'ero 
is a wadset for such a sum, winch, if unredeemed, will occasion the 
forfeiture^ of my whole paternal estate for a sum not above a fourth of 
its value—and it is for that very reason that I press the King’s govCTa^ 
ment for a settlement of the debts due to my father, that I maybe 
to redeem niy land from this rapacious creditor.” " 5 

“A wadset in Scotland,” said Heriot, “is the same with amorigaffll 
on tliis side of the Tweed; but you are not acquainted with your r^ 
creditor. The Conservator Peterson only lends his name to shroud ndl 
less a man than the Lord Chancellor of Scotland, who hopes, under' 
cover of this debt, to gain possession of the estate liiniself, or perhaps 
to gratify a yet more powerful third party. He will proflSldy suiter lus 
creature IVterson to take possession, and when the odium ol the trans¬ 
action shall be foigotteii, the jiroperty and lordsliip of Glenvarloch will 
be conveyed to the great man by lus obsequious instrument, under 
cover of a .sale, or some similar dsvice.” 

“Can this be jio-ssiblel” said Lord Nigel; “the ClianceUor wept 
when 1 took leave of him—called me his cou-sin—even his soil—fur¬ 
nished me with letteis, and, though I asked him for no pecuniary 
assistance, excused himself unnecessarily for not pressing it on me, 
alleging the ex))enses of his rank and his large family. No, I cannot 
lielieve a nobleman would carry deceit so far.” 

“ 1 am not, it is true, of noble blood,” said the citizen; “ but once 
more 1 bid you look on my gray hairs, and think what can be my 
interest in dislionouriug them witli fidsehooddn aii'airs in which 1 have 
no interest, save as tliey regard the son of my benefactor. Beflect also, 
have yon had any advantage from tlie Lord Chancellor’s letters (” 

“None,” said Nigel Olifajint, “except cold deeds and fail' words. 

I have thought for some time their only object was to get rid of mey 
onc yeiiterday pressed money on me wiien 1 talked of going abroad, in 
order tliat I might not want the means of exiling myself.” 

“ Right,” said Heriot; “ rather than you fled not, they would them¬ 
selves furnish wing's for you to fly withal.” 

“ 1 will to him this instant,” said the incensed youth, “and tell him 
my mind of liis liaseuess." 

Under your favour,” said Heriot, detaining him, “you shall not 
do so. By a qnan'el you would become the luin of me your informer; 
and though 1 would ventoe half my shop to do your lordship a service, 
I think you would hardly tvish me to come by damage, when it can be 
of no service to you.” 
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The word sfto» sounded|haxshly in the ears of the young nobleman, 
■who re^ed hastily—“ Damage, sir!—so far am I from wismng you to 
incur wnage, that I 'wouM to Heaven you would cease your fniitless 
offers <ff serving one whom there is no chance of ultimately assisting!” 

“liKive me alone for that,” said the citizen; “ you have erred now as 
iaiim the Permit me to take this Supplication—I will have 

it isMtably engrtfflsed, and take my o-wn time (and it shall be an early 
one) for placing it, with more pmaence, I trast, than that used by your 
Mtower, in the King’s hand—I will almost answpr for liis taking up 
tiie matter as you would liave him—but should he fail to do so, even 
thm I will not give up fhe good cause.” 

^ Strf said the young nobleman, “ your speech is so ftiendly, and my 
cwn state so helpless, that I know not how to refuse your kind proffer, 
even while I blush to accept it at the hands of a stranger.” 

“ We are, I trust, no longer such,” said the goldsmith; “ and for my 
g^don. when my mediation proves successful, and your fortunes are 
nfeestablished, you shall order your first cupboard of plate from George 
Heriot.” 

“You would have a bad payma-ster. Master Heriot,” said Lord Nigel. 

“ I do not fear that,” replied the goldsmith; “ and I am glad to see 
you smile, my lord—methinKs it makes you look still more like the good 
old lord your father; and it emboldens me^ besides, to bring out a small 
request—that-you would take a homely dinner with me to-morrow. 1 
loc^ hard by in Lombard Street. For the cheer, my lord, a mess of 
white broth, a fat capon well larded, a dish of beef collops for auld 
Scotland’s sake, and it may be a. (jup of right old wine, that was 
barrelled before Scotland and England were one nation—Then for 
company, one or two of our own loving countiymen—and maybe my 
housewife may find out a bonny Scots lass or so.*’ 

“ I would accept your courtesy. Master Heriot,” said Nigel, “ but 
I hear the city ladies of London like to see a man gallant—I would not 
like to let down a Scottish nobleman in their ideas, as doubtless you 
have said the best of onr poor country, and I rather lack the means of 
brave^ for the present.” 

“My lord, your frankness leads me a stej) farther,” asid Master 
George. “ I—I oweiTyoiif father some monies; and—nay, if your lord- 
ship looks at me so fixedly, I shall never tell my story—and, to speak 
plainly, for I never could carry a lie well through in mv life—it is most 
fitting that, to solicit this matter properly, your lordship should go to 
Court in a manner beseeming your quality. I am a goldsmith, and 
live by lending money as well as by selling plate. I am ambitions to 
put an hundred pounds to be at interest in yom- bands till yom' affair,s 
are settled.” 

“ And if tliey are never favourably settledsaid Nigel. 

“ Then, my lord,” returned the citizen, “ the miscarriage of such a 
sum will be of little consequence to me, compared with other subjects 
of r^et.” 


subjects 


“ Master Heriot,” said the Lord Nigel, “ your favour is generously 
offered, and shall be frankly accepted. I must presume that you see 
your way through this business, though I Imrdly do; for I think you 
would be giteved to add any fresh burden to me, by persuading me to 
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incur delfc which I am not likely to discharge. I will therefore take 
your money> under the hope and trust that you will raisble me to repay 
you punctually.” 

“ I will convince you, my lord,” said the goldsmith, “ that I mean 
to deal with you as a ciwitor from whom I expect payment; and there¬ 
fore you shall, with your own good pleasum, sign an acknowledgment 
fear these monies, and an obligaQon to content and repay me.” 

He then took from his gudle his writing materials, and, writing a 
few lines to the purport he expressed, pullM out a small b« of gold 
from a sido-ponch imder his cloak, and, ebserving that it should conuin 
an hundred rounds, proceeded to tell out the contents very metiioMcally 
upon the table. Higel Olifaunt could not help intimating that this was 
an unnecessary ceremonial, and that he would take the bag of gold on 
the word of his obli^ng creditor; but this was repugnant to the old 
man’s forms of transacting business. 

“ Bear with me,” he said, “ my good lord,—we citizens are a wap , 
and thiifp ^neration; and 1 should lose my good name for ever withm 
the toll or Paul’s were I to grant quittance, or take acknowledgment, ? 
without bringing the money to actual tale. I think it be right now— 
and, body of me,” he said, looking out at the window, “ yonder cornel 
my boys with my mule; for I mu^ Westward Hoe. Put your monies ' 
aside, my lord; it is not well to he seen with such gold^Bches chllping 
about one iii the lodgings of London. I think the lock' of your casket 
be indifferent good; if not, I can serve you at an easy rate with one that 
has held thousands;—it was the good old Sir Faitluul Frugal’s;—^his 
spendthrift son sold the shell when he Imd eaten the kernel—and there 
is the end of a city-fortune.” • 

“ I hope yours will make a better termination. Master Heriot,” said 
the Lora Nigel. 

“ I hope it will, my lord,” said the old man, with a smile; “but,” 
to use honest John Bunyan’s phrase—‘ therewithal the water stood m 
his eyes,’ “ it has pleased God to try me with the loss of two children; 
and for one adopted child who lives—ah! woe is me! and well-a-day!— 
But I am patient and thankful; and for the wealth God has sent me, 
it shall not want inheritors while there are orpluMi lads in Auld Reekie. 
—I wish you good-morrow, my lord.” • 

“One orphan has cause to thank you already,” said Nigel, as he 
attenderl him to the door of his chamber, where, resisting farther escort, 
the old citizen made liis escape. 

As, in going down stairs, tie passed the shop where dame Christie 
stood becking,* he made civil inquiries after her husband. The dame 
of course revetted his absence; but lie was down, she said, at Dept¬ 
ford, to settle with a Dutch ship-master. 

“ Our way of business, sir,” she said, “takes him much from home, 
and my husband must be the slave of every tarry jacket that wants but 
a jiound of oakum.” 

“ All business must be minded, damm" said the goldsmith. "Make 
my remembrances—George Heriot of Lombard Street’s remembrances 
—to your goodman. I have dealt with him—he is just and punctual— 
true K> time and engagements ;—he kind to your noble guest, and see 

' Cai*t!(ying. 
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he muile nothing. Though it be his pleasure at present to he private 
and retiipd, there be th» that care for him, and I have a charge to 
see him eapplied; so that yon may let me know by your husband, my 
good dame, now my lord is, and whether he wants aught.” 

f‘ And so he u a real lord after all ?” said the good dame. “ I am 
surp J always thought he looked like one. But why does he not go to 
Pmliamcnt, thenl" 

& will, dame,” answered Heriot, “to the Parliament of Scotland, 
whiim IS his own country.” 

“Oh! he is but a &ots lord, then,” said tiie good dame; “and 
that’s the thing makes him asliamed to take Sr® as they say.” 

* ^ him not hear you say so, dame,” replied the citiren. 

'f WhtK I, sir I” answered she; “ no such matter in my thought, sir. 
Soot or English, he is at any rate a likdy man, and a civil man; and 
rather than he should want anything, I would wait upon him myself, 
and come as far as Lombard Street to wait upon your worship too.” 

‘ “ Let your husband come to me, good dame,’’ said the goldsmith, 
who, with all bis experience and worth, was somewhat of a formalist 
,and disciplinarian. “ The proverb says, ‘ House goes mad when women 
igadand let his lordship’s own man wait upon his master in his 
chamber—it is more seemly. God give ye good-morrow.” 

“ fiood-niorrow to your worship,’’ said the dame, somewhat coldly; 
and, so soon as the adviser was out of hearing, was ungracious enough 
to mutter, in contempt of his counsel, “ Marry quep of your advice, for 
qii old Scotch tinsmith, as you are ! My husband is'as wise, and very 
near as old, as yourself; if I please Mm, it is weU enough; and though 
he is not just so rich juk now as some folks, yet I hope to see liim ride 
upon his moyle, with a foot-clotli, and have his two blue-coats after 
hun, as well as they do.” 


CHAPTER T. 

Wherefore ernne yc not to court? 

Certain 'tls the rarest sport; 

There are aliks and jewels glistening, 

Prattling fools, and wise men listening, 

Bullies among brare men jostling, 

Beggars amongst nobles hustling; 

Low-breath'd tolkem, minion lispers, 

Catting honest throats by whispers; 

Wherefore come ye not to court? 

•Skelton swears ’tls glorious sport, 

iSiteltore Stelionizeth. 

I® was not entirely out of parade that the benevolent citizen was 
mounted and attended in that manner, which, as the reader has been 
informed, excited a gentle degree of spleen on the part of Dame Christie, 
which, to do her justice, vanished in the little soliloguy which we have 
recorded. The. good man, besides the natural desire to maintain the 
exterior of a tjfa,n of worship, was at present bound to 'Whitehall in 
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order to cxlVbit a jiiece of ralnable workmanship to King James, which 
he deemed Bis Majesty might be pleased to fiew^ or even to purt^se. 
He himself was therefore mounted Upon his caparisoned mule, he 
might the better make his way through the narrow, dir^, and crowded 
streets; and while one of his attendants carried under his arm the piece 
of plate, wrapMd up in red baize, the other two gave an eye to its 
safety ; for such was the state of the police of the m^ropolis, that men 
were often assaulted in the public street for the-sake of revenge or of 
plunder; and those who apprehended being beset, usually endeavoured, ■ 
if their estate admitted such expense, to secure themselves by the at¬ 
tendance of armed followere. And this custom, which was aj^rt 
.limited to the nobility and gently, extended by degrees to those citizens 
of consideration, who, being understood to travel with a charge, as it 
was called, might otherwise have been selected as safe subjects of plun- ■ 
dor by the streot-robber. 

As Master ®e«rge Heriot paced forth westward with this gMlant at¬ 
tendance, he paused at the shop-door of his countryman and friend, the , 
ancient horologer, and having caused Tunstall, who was in attendance, ’ 
to adjust his watch by the real time, he desired to speak with his : 
master; in consequence of which summons the old Time-meter came 
forth from his den, his face like a bronze bust, dai-kened witli dust, and 
glistening here and there with copper filings, and his sense^^iiemifted 
in the intensity of calculation, that he gazw on his friend the goldsmith 
for a minute before he seemed perfectly to comprehend who he was, and 
heard liim express his invitation to David Ramsay, and pretty Mistress 
Margaret, his daughter, to dine with him next day at noon, to meet 
with a noble young countryman, without returning any answer. 

“I’ll make thee sneak, with a murrain to thee,’^ muttered Heriot to 
liimself; and suddenly changing hLs tone, he said aloud,—“I pray you, 
neighbour David, when are you and I to have a settlement for the 
])ulliou wherewith I supplied you to mount yonder hall-clock at Theo¬ 
bald’s, and that other whirligig tliat you made for the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham ‘i 1 have had the Spanish house to satisfy for the ingots, and 
1 must needs put you in mind that you have been eight montlis behind¬ 
hand.” ■ • 

There is something so sharp and aigre in the* demand of a peremptory 
d iin, that no human tympanum, hojFever inaccessible to other tones, can 
resist the application. David Ramsay ferted at once from his reverie, 
and answered in a pettish tone, 'W'ow. George, man, what needs a’ 
this din alwut sax score o’ iwniids ? A the world kens I can answer 
a’ claims on me, and you proffered youraelf fair time, till his mairt 
gracious Majesty and the noble Duke si^ make settled aecompts wi’ 
me ; and yc may ken, by your ain experience, that I canna gang rowt- 
ing like an miinaimoreu lligUland slot to their doors, as ye come to 
mine.” 

Heriot laughed, and replied, “ Well, David, I see a demand of money 
is like a bucket of water about your eaw, and makes you a man of the 
world at once. And now, friend, will you tell me, like a Christian 
man, if you will dine with me to-morrow at noon, and bring pretty 
Mistress Marg.aretniy god-daughter with you. to meet with our noble 
young countryman, the Lord of Glcuvarlocli r 
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®H» FonTtsen or meet. 


“ The young Lord of GlMivarloch!” said the old meclilinist; “wi* 
».»' my heart, and blithe I will be to see him again. We have not met 
thcae forty years—he was twa years before me at the humanity class 
he is a sweet youth.” 

“ That was his father—his fattier—his father!—you old dotard Lot- 


and-carry-one that you are^ ’ answered the goldsmith. “ A sweet youth 
he would have been by this time, had he lived, worthy nobleman! 
is his son, the Lord Nigel.” , 

“ His son!” said Ramsay; “ maybe he will want something of a 
dironometer, or watch—few>gallantB caie to be without them now-a- 


He may buy half your stock-in-trade, if ever he comes to his own, 
for what I snow,” said his friend; “ but, Davie, remember your bond, 
mid use me not as you did wlicn my housewife had the sheep’s-head 
aud the cock-a-leeky boiling for you as late as two of the clock after¬ 
noon.” 


“ She had the more credit by her cookery,” answered David, now 
fully awake; “ a sheep’s-head, over-boiled, were jioison, according to 
our sayin.” 

“ Well,” answered Master George, “hut as there will he no sheep’s- 
head to-morrow, it may chance you to spoil a dinner which a proverb 
caihiDt me.ud. It may lie you may foregather with your friend, Sir 
Mungo Msdagrowther, for I purpose to ask his worship; so, be sure 
and bide trystk Davie.” 

“ That will I—I will be true as a chronometer,” said Ramsay. 

“ I will not trust you, though,” rejilied Heriot.—“ Hear you, Jenkin 
boy, tell Scots Janet to teU prettjr Mistress Margaret, my god-child, 
she must put her father in remembrance to put on his best doublet to¬ 
morrow, and to bring him to Lombard Street at noon. Tell her they 
are to meet a brave young Scots lord.” 

Jenkin coughed that sort of diy short cough uttered by those who 
are either charged with errands which they do not like, or hear opinions 
to which they roust not enter a diKient. 

“Umph !’^ repeated Master George—who, as we have alrejidy noticed, 
was something of a martinet in domestic discipline—“ what does umpA 
mean ? Will yon do mine errand, or not, sirrah ?” 

“Sure, Master George Heriot,” said the apprentice, touching bis 
cap, “ I only meant that Mispress Margaret was not likely to forget 
such an invitation.” 


“ Why, no,” said Master George; “ she is a dutiful girl to her g<^- 
fatber, though I sometimes call her a jill-flirt.—And, hwk ye, Jenkin, 
you and your comrade had best come with your clubs, to see your master 
and her safely home; but first shut shop, and loose the bull-dog, and 
let the porter stay in the fore-shop till your return. I will send two of 
my knaves with you ; for I hear these wild yormgsters of the Temple 
are broken out worse and lighter than ever.” 

“We can keep ttieir steel in order with good handbats,” said Jenkin; 
“and never trouble your servants for the matter.” 

“ Or, if need be,’*^ said Tunstall, “ we have swords as .well as the 
Templars.” 

“ Fie upon dt—fie upon it, young man,” said the citizen ;—“ an 
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apprentice with a sword!—Many, Heaven forfend! I would as soon 
see him in aliat and feather.” 

“ Well, sir,” said Jenkin—“ we will find anas fitting to our station, 
and will defend our master and his daughter, if we shwd tear up the 
very stones of the jmvement.” 

“ There spoke a London’prentice bold,” said the citizen; “and, for 
•your comfort, my lads, you shall crush a cup of wine to the health of 
the Fathers of the (yty. I have my eye on both of you—you are 
thriving lads, each in his own way.—God be wi’ yon, Davie. Foiget 
not to-morrow at noon.’? And, so sayings he again turned his mule's 
head westward, and crossed Temple-Bar, at that Slow and decent gjpble 
which at once became his rank and civic importance, and put his pedes- 
triau folioVers to no inconvenience to keep up with him. 

At the Temple gate he again paused, dismounted, and sought his 
way into one of the small booths occupiw by scriveners in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. A young man, with lank smooth hair combed straight to his 
ears, and then cropped short, rose, with a criimng reverence, pulled off 
a slouched hat, which he would u^n no signal replace on Ms head, and 
answered, with much demonstration of reverence, to the goldsmith’s 
question of, “ How goes business, Andrew i” “ A’ the better for your 
worship’s kind countenance and maintenance.” 

“ Get a large sheet of paper, man, and make a new pen, vjitMa sharp 
neb, and fine hair-stroke. Do not slit the quill up too high, it's a wast- 
rife course in your tradm Andrew—they that do not mind com pickles 
never come to forpits. I have known a learned man write a thousand 
pa^ with one quill.”* • 

“ Ah! sir,” said the lad, who* listened to the goldsmith, though 
instructing him in his own trade, with an air of veneration and acqui¬ 
escence, “ how sune ony pnir creature like mysell may rise in the world, 
wi’ the instruction of such a roan as your worship!” 

“My instructions are few, Andrew, soon told, and not hard to 
practise. Be honest—be inaustrious—be frugal—and you will soon 
win wealth and worship.—Here, copy me tMs Supplication in your 
best and most formal hand. I will wait by you till it is done.” 

The youth lifted not his eye from the paper and laid not the pen 
from his hand, until the task was finished to Ms employer’s satisfaction. 
The citizen then gave the young scrivener an angel; and bidding him, 
on his life, lie secret in all ousiness inti dsted to him, again mounted liis 
mule, and rode on westward along the Strand. 

It may he worth while to remind our readers, that the Temple-Bar 
wMch Heriot passed was not the arched screen, or gateway, of the 
present day; but an open railing, or palisade, which, at night, and in 
times of alarm, was closed with a barricade of posts and chains. The 
Strand also, along which he rode, was not, as now, a continued street, 
Mthough it was beginning already to assume that character. It still 
might M considered as an open road, along the south side of wMch stood 
vwious houses and hotels belonging to the nobility, having gardens 
behind them down to the water-side, with stairs to the river, for the con¬ 
venience of taking boat; which mansions have bequeathed the names 
of tlicir lordly owners to many of the streets leading from the Strand 
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to the ’[Thiaaes. IThe north side of the Strand was also a long line of 
houses, h^iind which, as in Saint Martin’s Lane, and other points, 
IpilduOT were rapi(% arising: but Covent-Garden was still a garden 
^ the literal sense of the word, or at least but banning to be studded 
irregular buildings. All that was passing around, however, marked 
rapid increase of a capital wliich had long enjoyed peace, wealth, 
aUM a regular government. Houses were rising in every direction; and, 
the shrewd eye of our citizen alreadv saw the p»iod not distant which 
should convert the nearly open highway on whiOh he travelled into a 
connected and regular street, uniting the court and the town with the 
cihyof London. • 

Bre next passed Charing-Croas, whidh was no longer the pleasant 
solitary vill.sge at wliiph the judgra were wont to breakfast on tneifeway 
to Westminster Hall, but began to resemble the arteiy through which, 
to use Johnston’s expression, “ pours the Ml tide of London popula¬ 
tion.” The buildings were rapidly increasing, yet scarcely gave even 
a faint idea of its present appearance. 

At last Whiteliall receive our traveller, who passed under one of 
the beautifiil gates designed by Holbein, and compsed of tesselated 
brick-work, being the same to which Moniplies had profanely likened 
the West-Port of Edinburgh, and entered the ample precincts of the 
j)ahce of Wliitehall, now full of all the confusion attending improve¬ 
ment. 

It was just at the time when James, little suspecting that he was 
employed'in constructing a palace, from the window of which his only 
son was to jiass in order that he might die upon-a scaffold before it,— 
was busied m removing the ancient and ruinous buildings of De Burgh, 
Henry TUI., and Queen Elizabeth, to make way for the superb 
architecture on ivhich Inigo Jones exerted all his genius. The King, 
ignorant of futurity, was now engaged in pressing on his work ; and, 
for that purpose, stdl maintained his royal aimrtraents at Whitehall, 
amidst the rubbish of old buildings, and thd various confusion attend¬ 
ing the erection of the new pile, which formed at present a labyi inth 
not easily traversed. 

The goldsmith toihe Royal Iloushold, and who, if fame spoke true, 
oftentimes acted as their-banker,—for these professions were not as yet 
separated from each other,—was a person of too much importance to 
receive the slightest interruption from sentinel or porter; and, leaving 
his mule and two of his followers in the outer court, he gently knocked 
at a postern-gate of the building, and was presently admitted, wliile 
the most trusty of his attendants followed hnn closely with the i)iece 
of plate under his arm. This man also he left tehind him in an ante¬ 
room,—where three or four images in the royal liverv, hut untrus.sal, 
unbuttoned, and dressed more carele.ssly than the place and rieaniess 
to a King’s person seemed to admit, were playing at dice and draughts, 
or stretcued upon benches, and slumbering with lialf-shut eyes. A 
corresiwndiiig gallery, whicn opened from the anteroom, was occupied 
by two gentlemeu-ushers of the chamber, who gave each a smile of 
recognition as the wealthy goldsmith entered. 

No word was rooken on either ride; but one of the ushers looked first 
to Heriot, and then to a little door half-covered by the tapestry, which 
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seemed to say, as plain as a look could, ?‘Lies your business that 
way i” The citiren nodded; and the couit-attendant, moving on tip¬ 
toe, and with as much caution as if tiie flow' had been paved with eggs, 
advanced to the door, ojiened it Bmi%j and «^ke a few words in a low 
tone. The broad Scottish accent of fcng James was heard in reply,— 
“ Admit him instanterj Maxwell. Have you hairboured sae lang at 
the Court, and not learned that gold and silver are ev«r welcome '/’^ 
Tile usher signed to Ueriot to advance, and tlie honest citizen was 
presently introduced into tlie cabinet of the Sovereign. 

The scene of confusion amid which he found the King seated was no 
lad picture of the state and duality of James’s owft miud. There jsas 
nucn that was rich and costly in cabinet pictHre.s and valuable oma- 
nents; but they were arranged in a slovenly manner, covered with dust, 
,iid lo.st half theii' value, or at least their effect, from the manner in 
rliich they were nresentw to the eye. The table was loaded with huge 
slios, amongst wnich lay light books of jest and ribaldiy; and, amongst 
otes of unmercifully long orations, and easays on kiiig-craft, were 
liiigled miserable roundels and ballads bv the Eoyal ’Prentice, as he 
fcyled himself, in the art of poetry, and schemes for the general pacifi- 
ution of Enrojie, with a list of the names of the King^s bounds, and 
?mcdies against canine madness. 

The King’s dress was of green velvet, quilted so full as to Jjg ^ggef- 
roof—which gave him the appearance of clumsy and nn^mlj’ pro- 
uberanco; while its being buttoned awry communicated to liis figure 
ti air of distortion. Over his green douUet he wore a sad-coloured 
nightgown, out of the pocket of which peeped liis hunting-horn. His 
Ingh-ciwviicd gray hat lay ontlic floar covered with dust, but encircled 
liy a carcanet of large balas rubies; and be wore a bluo velvet night¬ 
cap, in the front of which was placed the plume of a heron, which had 
liecn struck down by a favourite hawk in some critical moment of the 
lliglit, in remembrance of wliich the King wore this highly-honoiued 
I'catlier. ' 

liut such inconsistencies in dress and amwintments were mere outward 
lyfies of those which extsted in the roj-al character; rendering it a sub¬ 
ject of doubt amongst his contemporaries, and bequeathing it as a 
jiroldem to future Iii.storians. He was deeply learned, without possess¬ 
ing usefid knowledge ; sagacious in many individual cases, without 
liavuig real wisdom ; fond of his power, ami desirous to maintain and 
augment it, yet willing to resign the directionof that, and of himself, 
to the most unworthy favourites; a !)ig and bold as.sertor of bis rights 
in words, yet one who tamely saw them trampled on in deeds; a lover 
(if ucgociations, in which he was always outwitted; and one \yho feared 
war, where conquest miglit haveheen easy. He was fond of Ids dignity, 
wliile he wa.s perpetually degrading it by undue familiarity ; callable of 
much public lalMiur, yet often neglecting it for the meanest amusement; 
a wit, tliougb a pedant; and a scholar, though fond of the conversation 
of the igncBn,nt and uneducated. Even his timidity of temper was not 
nniform ; and there were moments of his life, and those (witical, in wldcdi 
he shoivcd the spirit of his ance.stors. He was laborious in trifles, and a 
tritler wlicre sferious labour was required; devout in his sentiments, and 
yet too often profane in his language; just and beneficent by nature, he 
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jret gave iray to tUe iniquities and opOTcssion of others. He -ras penn-' 
lions respecting money which he had to rave from his Own hand, yet 
ii^nsiderately and unboundedly profuse of that which he did not see. 
In a word, those good qualities which di^layed themselves in ^ticular 
cases and occasions were not of a nature sufficiently firm and compre- 
fae^ve to regulate his general conduct; and, showing themselves as 
they occasionally did, only entitled James to the character bestowed 


That the fortimes of this monarch might be as little of a piece as 
his diaracter, he, certainly the least able of the Stewarts, succeeded 
pasceably to that kingdom, against the power of which his prede¬ 
cessors had, with so much difficulty, defended his native throne; and 
lastly, although his reign appeared calculated to ensure to Great 
Britain that Jaetiim tranquillity and internal peace w'hich so much 
suited the King’s disposition, yet, during that veiy reign, were somi 
those seeds of dissension, which, like the teeth of the fabulous dragon, 
had their harvest in a bloody and universal civil war.* 

Such was the monarch, who, saluting Heriot by the name of Jing¬ 
ling Geordie (for it was his well-known custom to give nicknames to 
all those with whom he was on -terms of familiarity), inquired what 
new clatter-laap he had brought with him to cheat his laivful and 
d^h'S.Pxince out of his siller. 


“God forbid, my lieg^” said the citizen, “that Bshould have any 
such disloyal purpose. I did hut brii^ a niece of plate to show to your 
most gracious Majesty, which, both the subject and for the work¬ 
manship, I were loath to put iiAo the hands of any subject until I 
knew your Majesty’s pleasure andht it.” 

“Body o’ me, man, let’s see it, Heriot; though, by my saiil, 
Steenie’s service o’ plate was sae dear a bargain, I had ’niaist pawned 
my word as a Royal King to keep my ain gold and silver in future, 
and let you, Geordi^ keep yours.” 


especting 1 

“your Majesty was pleased to direct "that no* expense 
and- ” 


Buckingham’s ^ate,” said the goldsmith, 
0 direct that no expense should be spared. 


“What signifies what I desired, man? when a wise man is with 
fiiles and bairns he iPaun e'en play at the chucks. But you should 
have had mair sense and consideration than to gie Babie Charles and 
Stoenie their ain gate; they wad hae floored the very rooms wi’ silver, 
and I wonder they didna.” 

George Heriot bowed, and said no more. He knew his master too 
well to vindicate himself otherwise than by a distant allusion to .his 
order; and James, with whom economy ytas only a transient and 
momentaiy twii^e of conscience, became immediately afterwards desir¬ 
ous to see the piece of plate which the goldsmith proposed to exhibit, 
and despatched Maxwell to bring it to his presence. In the meantime 
he demanded of the citizen whence he had procured it. 

“From Italy, may it please your Majesty,” replied Heriot. 

“It has naething in it tending to papestrie i” said the King, look¬ 
ing graver than his wont. 


* See Kote £. King James. 
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"Surely notj please your Majesty” said Heriot; "I were not w'se 
to bring an)d;bmg to your presence iiat had the mark of the beast.” 

“You would & the niair beast jmurself to do so,” said the King; 
“ it is weel kend that I wrestled wi’ Bagon in my youth, and smote 
him on the ground-sill of his own temple: a gude evidence that I 
should be in time called, however unworthy, the Defender of the 
Faith.—But here comes Maxwell, bending under his burden like the 
Golden Ass of Apuleius.” 

Heriot hastened to relieve the usher, and to place the embossed 
salver, for such it was, and of extraordinary dimensions, in a light 
favourable for his Majesty’s viewing the sculpture. • 

“Saul of_my body, man,” said the King, “it is a curious pitSfe, 
and, as I think, fit for a King’s chalmer; and the subject, as you say. 
Master George, vera adequate and beseeming—being, as I see, the 
judgment of Solomon—a prince in whose paths it weel becomes a’ 
leevmg monardis to walk with emulation.” 

“But whose footsteps,” said Maxwell, “only one of them—^if a 
subject may say so much—^hath ever overtaken.” 

“ Hand your tongue for a fatxse fleeching loon!” said the King, but 
with a smile on his face that showed the flattery had done its part. 
“Look at the bonny piece of workmanship, and baud your clavering 
tongue.—And whase mindiwork may it be, Geordie I" , « 

‘Mt was wrought, sir,” replied the goldsmith, “by thyl^ous 
Florentine, Bevenuto Cellini, and designed for Francis the First of 
France; but I hope it will find a fitter master.” 

“ Francis of France!” said the I^ng; “ send Solomon, King of the 
Jews, to Francis of France!—Body gt me, man, it would have kythed 
Cellini mad, had he never done ony tlung else out of the gate. Francis! 
—why, he was a fighting fule, man,—a mere fighting fuJe,—got himsell 
ta’cn at Favia, like our ain David at Durham lang syneif they could 
hae sent him Solomon’s wit, and love of peace, and godliness, they wad 
hae dune him a better turn. But Solomon should sit in other gate 
comiiany than Frauds of France.” 

“ I trust that such will be his good fortune,” said Heriot. 

“ It is a ciu-ious and vera artificial sculpture,” said,the King, in con¬ 
tinuation ; “ hut yet, methinks, the carnifex, or executioner there, is 
brandishing his gullcy ower near the King’s face, seeing he is within 
reach of his weapon. I think less wisdom than Solomon’s wad have 
taught him tliat tliere was danger in edge-tools, and that he wad have 
bidden the smaik either sheath his shabbie, orstand farther back.” 

George Heriot endeavoured to alleviate this objection, by assuring 
the King that the vicinity betwixt Solomon and the executioner was 
nearer in appearance than’iu reality, and that the perspective should be 
allowed for. 

“ Gang to the deil wi’ your prosiiective, man,” said the King; “there 
canna be a waur prospective for a lawfu’ king, wha wishes to reign in 
luve, and die in peace and honour, than to have iiaked swords flash¬ 
ing in ins een. I am accounted as brave as maist folks; and yet I 
profess to ye I could never look on a bare blade without blinking and 
winking. But a’thegither it is a brave piece;—and what is the price 
of it, man?” 
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The goldanith relied by observing, that it was not his own property, 
tmtthat of a distre£ed countryttian. 

" Whilk you mean to mak your excuse for asking the double of its 
irorth, I warrant!” answered the King. “ I ken the tricks of you 
burrows-town merdiants, man.” 

“ I have no hopes of bafflmg your Majesty’s sagacity,” sMd Heriot; 

’ “ tlie piece is really what I say, and the price a hundred and fifty 
pounds sterling, if it pleases your majesty to make present ymyinent.” 

A hundred and fifty punds, man! and as mohy witches and warlocks 
to raise them!” said the irritated Monarch. “My saul, Jingling 
fJeoidie, ye are minded that your purse sliaH jingle to a bonny tune!— 
Ifow am I to tell you down a hundred and fifty punds for what will not 
weigh as many merks? and ye ken that my very household servitors, 
ana the officers of my mouth, are sax months in arrear I” 

The goldsmith stood his wound against all this objurgation, being 
what he was well accustomed to, and oiily answered that, if liis Majesty- 
liked the piece, and desired to possess it, the price could be easily settled. 
It was true that the party required the money, but he, George Heriot,, 
would advance it on his Majesty’s account, if such were his pleasure, 
and wait his royal conveuicncy for payment for that and other matters; 
the money, meanwhile, lying at the ordinary usage. 

“ niy honour,” said Jam«, “ and that is speaking like an hone.st 
and realwiable tradesman. We maun get another subsidy frae the 
Commons, and that will make ae compting of it. Aw'a wi’ it, Maxwell 
—awa wi’ it, and let it be set where Steeme and Babie Charles sliall see 
it as they return from Eichmondt—And now that we are secret, my 
good auld friend Geoidie, 1 do truly opine, that, speaking of Solomon 
and ourselves, the haill wisdom in the country leil Scothuid when we 
took our travels to the Southland here.” 

George Heriot -was corn-tier enough to say, that “ the wise natm-ally 
follow the wisest, as stags follow their leader.” 

“Troth, I thuik there is something in what thou sayest.” said 
James; “ for we ourselves, and those of our court and household, as 
thou thyself, for example, are allowed by the English, for as self-opin- 
ioned as they are,d;o pass for reasonable good wits ;- but the brains of 
those we have left behind are all astir, and run clean hirdic-girdie, like 
sae mony warlocks and witches on the Devil’s Sabbath-e’en.” 

, “ I am sorry to hear this, roy liege,” said Heriot. “ May it please 
your Grace to say what our countrymen have done to deserve such a 
character i” 

“ They are become frantic, man—clean bram-crazed,” answered the 
King. “ I cannot keep them out of the Court by all the proclamations 
that tlie heralds roar themselves hoarse with. Vesterday, nae farther 
gone, just as we were mounted, and about to ride forth, in rushed a 
thorough Edinbuigh gutterblood—a ragged rascal, every dud upon 
whose back was biflding good-day to the other, with a coat and luit that 
would have served a iJease-bogle, and, without havings or reverence, 
thrusts into our hands, like a sturdy beggar, some Supplication about 
debts owing by our gracious motlier, and siclike trash; whereat the 
librse spangs on end, and, but for oiu- admirable sitting, whereiii wo 
have been mought to excel maist sovereign princes, as well as subjects. 
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in Europe. I promise you we would have been laid endlang on the 
causeway.’' . . ‘ 

“ Your Majesty,” said Heriot^ “is their Common fether, and there¬ 
fore they are the bolder to press mto yOur gracious presence.” 

“I ken I am paier patrice well enou^,” said James; “but one 
would think they had a mind to squeeze my puddings out, that they 
may divide the mherifamce. Ud’s death, Geordie, there is not a loon 
among them can deliver a Snpplication, as it suld he dune in the face 
of majesty.” • 

• “ I would I knew the most fitting and Ijeseeming mode to do so,” 
Biud Heriot, “ were it but to instruct our poor countrymen in bej^ 
fashions.” 

“ By my halidome,” said the King, “ ye are a ceevileezed fellow, 
Geordie, and I carenaif I fling awa as much time as may teach ye. 
And, first, see you, sir—ye slialf approach the presence of Majesty thus, 
—shadowing your eyes with your hand, to testify that you are in the 
presence of the Vicegerent of Heaven.—Vera weel, George, that is done 
in a comely manner.—Then, sir, ye sail kneel, and make as if you would 
kiss the hem of our garment, the latch of oui’ shoe, or such like. Vera 
weel enacted—whilk we, as being willing to be debonair and ideasing 
towards our lieges, prevent thus,—and motion to you to rise ;—whilk, 
having a boon to ask, as yet you obey not, but, ghdhig your figjaijiito 
your pouch, brhig forth your supplication, and imce it reverSSraally ih 
oiu open palm.” The goldsmith, who had complied with great accuracy 
with all the prescribeu points of the ceremonim, here completed it, to 
James’s no small astonishment, byqilacing in his hand the jietition of 
the Lord of Glenvarloch. “ What weans this, ye fause loon t” said he, 
reddening and sputtering; “ hae I been teaching you tlie manual exer¬ 
cise, that ye suld present your piece at our ain royal body ?—Now, by 
this light, 1 had as lief-that ye had bended a real pistolet against me, 
and yet this hae ye done in my very cabinet, where nought suld enter 
but at my ain pleasure.” 

“ 1 tnist, your Majesty,” said Heriot, as he continued to kneel, “will 
forgive my exercising the lesson you condescended to give me in the 
behalf of a friend 1” , 

“ Of a friend !” said the King; “ so much the waur—so much the 
wanr, I tell you. If it had been something to do ymindl good, there 
would have been some sense in it, and some chance that you wad not 
have come back on mo in a hun^; but a man may have a hundred 
friends, and petitions for every ane of them ilk aiie after other.” 

“Your Majesty, I trust,” said Heriot. “will jui^e mo by former 
experience, and will not suspect me of sucli presumption.” 

“1 keiiiia,” said the placable monarch; “the world goes daft, I 
think —sed semel hisardeimua om7ies — thou art my old and fkithiul 
servant, tJiat is the truth ; and, were’t any thing for thy own behoof, 
man, thou shouldst not ask twice. But, troth, Steenie loves me so 
dearly, that he cares not that any one should ask favours of me but 
himself.—Maxwell (for the usher had re-entered after having carried 
oft' the plate), get into the ante-chamber wi’ your lang lugs.—In con¬ 
science, Gedruie, I think that as thoii hast been mine ain amd fidudoiy, 
and wort my goldsmith when I might say with the Etlmic poet—iVV» 
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me/t renidet in dorm lamnar~t<x, faith, they had pilled my mither’i. 
auld house sae, that heecheu bickers, and treen trenchers, and latten 
patters, were whiles the best at our board, and glad we were of sonie- 
iMng to put on them, without quarrelling With the metrd of the dishes. 
D'ye mind, for thou Wert in nuust of our complots, how we were fain to 
send sax of the Blue-banders, to harry the Lady of Loganhouse’s dow- 
oot and twultiy-yard, and what an awfu’ plaint the poor dame made 
against Jock of Milch, and the thieves of Annandale, wha were as sack¬ 
less of the deed as I am of the sin of murder H” * 

“It was the better for Jock,” saidHeriot; “ for, if I remember weel, 
it saved liim from a.straptiing up at Dumfries, which he had weel de¬ 
served for other misoeeds.” 

“ Ay, man, mind ye that ?” said the King j “ but he had other vir¬ 
tues, for he was a tight huntsman, moreover, that Jock of Milch, and 
could hollow to a hound tiU all the woods rang again. But he came to 
an Annandale end at the last, for Lord Torthorwald run his lance 
out through him.—Cocksnails, man, when I think of these wild jias- 
sages, in my conscience. I am not sure but we lived merrier in auld Holy- 
rood in these shifting days, than now when we are dwelling at heck and 
manger. Gantabit vacuus— had but little to care for.’’ 

“ And ifyoiu Majesty please to remember,” said the goldsmith, “the. 
awful task we had to gather silver-vessail and mid-work enough to 
iualc?3tvK« show before the Spanish Ambassador.” 

“Veratrue,” said the King, now in a full tide of gossip, “andimind 
not the name of the right leal lord that helped us with every mice he 
had in his house, that his native Prince might liave some ae’dit in the 
eyes of them that had the Indies at their beck.” 

“ I think, if your Majesty,” sai'd the citizen, “ will cast your eye on 
the paper in your hand, you will recollect his name.” 

“ Ay 1” said the King, “ say ye sae, man!—Lord Glenvailoch, that 
was his name indeed —Justus et tenax propositi—A just man, but as 
obstinate as a baited bull. He stood whiles against us, that Lord Ran¬ 
dal Olifaunt of Qlenvarloch, but he was a lovmg and a leal subject in 
the main. But this supplicator maun be his son—Randal has been 
long gone where king and lord must go, Geordie, as weel as the like of 
you—and what do'es his son want with us 1" 

' “The settlement,” answered the citizen, “of a large debt due by 
your Majesty’s treasury, for money advanced to vour Majesty in great 
state emergency, about the time of the Raid of Ruthven.’ 

‘ I mind the thing weel,” said King James—“ Od’s death, man, I 
was just out of the clutches of the Master of Glaniis and his complices, 
and there was never siller mair welcome to a born Prince,—the iiiair 
the shame and pity that crowned Kin" should need sic a petty sum. 
But what need he aun us for it, man, like abaxter at the breiiking ? 
We aught him the siller, and will pay him wi’ oiir convenience, or make 
it othenvise up to hmi, whilk is enow between prince and subject -AVo 
are not in meditalime fugoe, man, to be arrested tlius peremptorily.” 

“ Alas! an it please your Majesty,” said the goldsmith, shaking his 
head, “ it is the poor young nobleman’s extreme necessity, and not his 
will, that makes him importunate; for he must have money, and that 
briefly, to discharge a debt due to Peregrine Peterson, Conservator of 
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the Privileges at Campvere, or his haill hereditary barony and estate of 
Glenvarloch will be evicted in virtue of an unredeemed wadset.” 

“ How say ye, man—how say ye !” exclaimed the King, impatiently; 
“ the carlo of a Conservator, the son of a Low-Dutch skipper, evict 
the aiild estate and lordship of the house of Olifaunt 7—Glod’s bre^, 
man, that maun not be—we maun suspend the diligence by writ of 
favour, or otherwise.” 

“I doubt that may hardly be,” answered the citizen, “if it please 
your Majesty; your learned counsel in the law of Scotland advise, that 
there is no remeid but in paying the moneys” 

“ Ud’s fish,” said the King, “let him keep hand by the strong hand 
against the carle, until we can take some order about his affairs.’’ 

“Alas !” insisted the goldsmith, “if it like your Majesty, your own 
pacific government, and your doing of eiiual*.justice to ml men, has 
made main force a kittle hue to walk by, unless just within the bounds 
oftheHiglilands.” 

“Weel—weel—weel, man,” said the perolexed monarch, whose 
ideas of justice, expedience, and convenience became on such occasions 
strangely embroiled ; “just it is we should pay our debts, that the 
young man may pay his; and he must lie paid, and in veroo tegii he 
shall be jiaid—hut how to come by the siller, man, is d difficult ch®;^ 
—ye maun try the city, Geordie.” 

“ To say the truth,” answered Heriot, “ please your gracious Majesty, 
what betwixt loans, and benevolences, ana subsidies, the city is at this 
present-” 

“Doima tell me of what the city is,” said King James ; “our Ex¬ 
chequer is as diy as Dean Giles’s disSourses on the penitentiary psalms 
—Kx nihilo nihil fit —It’s ill taking the breeks aff a wild Higmandmau 
—they that come to me for siller, should tell me how to come by it— 
the city ye maun try, Heriot; and donna think to be called Jingling 
Geordie for notliing—and m verbo regk I will pay the lad if you get 
me the loan—I wonuot haggle on the teims ; and, between you and 
me, Geordie, we will redeem the brave auld estate of Glenvarloch.— 
Hut wherefore comes not the young lord to Coiut, Heriot—^is he comely 
—is he presentable in the presence V’ • 

“No one can he more so,” said George Heriot; “but- " 

“Ay, I miderstaud ye,” said ids Majesty—“I understand ye —Mes 
angusta domi —puir lad—puir lad !—and his father a right true leal 
Scots heart, though stiff in some ojiiiuons. Hark ye, Heriot, let the 
lad have twa Imndred iiounds to fit him out And, here—here”— 
^taking the carcanet of rubies from his old hat)—“ye have had these 
in pledge before for a larger sum, ye auld Levite that ye are. Keep 
them in gage, till 1 gie ye iiack the siller out of the next subsidy.” 

’ “If it idcase your majesty to give me such directions in writing,” 
said the c.autious citizen. 

“The deil is in your nicety, George,” said the King; “ye are as 
]ircceese as a Puritan in fonn, and a mere Nullifidiaii in tlie marrow 
of the matter. May not a King’s word serve you for advancing yom; 
pitiful twa hundred pounds 

“ But not for detaining the crown jewels,” said George Heriot 

And the King, who from long experience was inured to dealing with 
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suspicious cioditois, wrote an order upon George Heriot, his well-belovedr 
gold^th and jeweller for the sum of two hundred pounds, to be paid 
presently to Nigel Olimunt, Lord of Glenvarloch, to be imputed as so 
much debts due to him by the crown j and authorizing the retention 
of* carcanet of balas rubies, with a great diamond, as described in a 
Catalogue of his Majesty’s Jewels, to remain in possession of the said 
George Heriot, advancer of the said sum, and so forth, tmtil he was 
lawifmly contented and paid thereof. By another rescript, his Mwesty 
gave me said George Heriot directions to deal with some of the 
moneyed men, upon equitable terms, for a sum of money for his 
Majesty’s present use, not to be under 60,000 merks, but as much 
more as could conveniently be procured. 

“And has he ony lair, this Lord Nigel of ours ?” said the King. 

George Heriot could wot exactly answer this question; but believed 
“theyoimg lord had studied abroad.” 

“He shall have our own advice,” said the King, “how to carry on 
his studies to maist advantage ; and it may be we will have him come 
to Court, and study with Steenie and Babie Charles. And, now we 
think on% away—away, George—for the bairns will he coming hame 

S sently, and we would not as yet they kend of this matter we have 
n treating aiient. Propera pedem, 0 Geordie. Clap your mule 
ireM»i 5 ’our hough, and god-den with you.” 

Thus ended the conference betwixt tne gentle King Jamie and his 
benevolent jeweller and goldsmith. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Oh« I do Know him—*tJ8 tibe mottldy lemon 
Which our court wits will wet their lips withal, 

When they w'ould sauce their honeyed convemtion 
With somewhat sharper flavour.—^Marry, sir, i 

That virtue’s well-nigh left him—all the juice ^ 

. was so sharp and poignant, is squeezed out; 

While the poor rind, although as sour as ever, 

Must season soon tlie draft we give our gimters. 

For two-legged things are weary on’t. 

Thi Chamh€rlain.-^A Ctymedtj. 

The good company invited by the hospitable citizen aiiscmhled at his 
house in Lombard Street at the “hollow and hungry hour” of noon, to 
partake of that meal which divides the day; being about the time 
when modem persons of fashion, turning themselves upon their pillow', 
begin to think, not without a great many doubts and much hesitation, 
that they will by-and-by commence it. Thither came the young Nigel, 
arrayed plainly, but in a dress, nevertheless, more suitable to his age 
and quality than he had formerly worn, accomiianied by his servant 
Moniplies!, whose outside also was considerably improved. His solemn 
and stem features glared forth from under a blue velvet bonnety 
fantastically placed sideways on his head—he had a sound and tough 
coatofEi^lisb blue broad-cloth, which, unlike Ws former vestment, 
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would have stood the tug of all the apprentices in Fleet Street. The 
buckler an(l broadswortt he wore as the arms of his condition, and a 
neat silver badge^ bearir® his lord’s arms, announced that he was an 
appendage of anstocracy. He sat down in the good citizen’s buttery, 
not a little pleased to find his attendance upon the table in the hall was 
likely to be rewarded with his share of a meal such as he had seldom 
partaken of. 

Mr David Bamsay, that profound and ingenious mechanic, was safely 
conducted to Lombtod Street, according to promise, well washed, 
brushed, and cleaned from the soot of the furnace and the forge. His 
daughter, who came with him, was about twcnty*yeaM old, very pretty, 
very deinme, yet with lively black eyes, that ever and anon contra¬ 
dicted the expression of sobriety, to which silence, reserve, a plain velvet 
hood, and a cambric mff, had condemned Jtfistress Marget, as the 
daughter of a quiet citizen. 

There were also two citizens and mercliants of London, men ample in 
cloak, and many-linked golden chain, well to pass in the world, and 
experienced in their craft of merchandise, but who require no particular 
description. There was an elderly clergyman, also, in his gown and 
cassock, a decent venerable man, partaking in his manners of the plain¬ 


ness of the citizens amongst whom he had his cure. 

These may be dismissed with brief notice; but not so SijJtfango 
Malagrowther, of Qimigo Castle, who claims a little more dTOntion, as 
an onginal character of the time in which he flourished. 

That good knight knocked at Master Heriot’s door just as the clock 
began to strike twelve, and was scjited in his chair ere the last stroke 
had chimed. This gave the knight an excellent opportunity of making 
sarcastic observations on all who came later tlian himself, not to men¬ 
tion a few mbs at the expense of those who had been so superfluous as 
to appear earlier. 

Having little or no property save his bare designation. Sir Mungo 
had been early attached to Court in the capacity of whipping-boy, as 
the ofiice was then called, to King James the Sixth, and, with his 
Majesty, trained to all polite learning byhis celebrated preceptor, George 
Buchanan. Tlie ofiice of wdiipping-boy doomed its unfortunate occupant 
to imdergo all the corporeal punishment which the Lord’s Anointed, 
whose projier person was of course sacred, might chance to incur, in the 
course of travelling through his grammar and prosody. Under the stem 
rule, indeed, of George Buchanan, who did not approve of the vicarious 
mode of punishment, James bore the penance of his own faults, and 
Mungo Malagrowther enj oyed a sinecure ; but James’s other pedagogue. 
Master Patrick Young, went more cei’eraoniously to work, and appalled 
the very soul of the youthfid King by the floggings which he bestowed 
on the whipping-lioy, when the royal task was not suitably performed. 
And be it told to Sir Mungo’s praise, that there were points about him 
ill the highest respect suited to his official situation. He had even in 
youth a naturally irregular and grotesque set ef features, which, when 
disorted by fear, pain, and anger, looked like one of the w’himsical faces 
which present themselves in a Gotliic cornice. His voice also was lugh- 
pitclied and- querulous, so that when smarting under Master Peter 
Young’s unsparing inflictions, the expression of his grotesque physiog- 
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Eomy, and the sijperhuman yells which he uttered, were well suited fer 
produce afl the eff&sts on the Monarch who deserved "tiie lash, that (»uld 
possibly be produced by seeing another and an innocent individual 
s^ering for ms ddict. «• 

Sir Mungo Malagrovrther, for such he became, thus got an early foot¬ 
ing at Court, which another would have improved and maintained. But, 
when he grew too big to be whipped, he had no othrar means of rendering 
himself aoceptable. A bitter, caustic, and backbiting humour, a maliei- 
ous wit, and an envy of others more prosperous thki the possessor of 
smch amiable qualties, have not, indeed, alwavs been found obstacles to 
« courtier’s rise; but then they must be amalgamated with a degree of 
fidfish cunning and prudence of which Sir Mungo had no share. His 
adiire ran riot, his envy could not conceal itself, and it was not long 
after his majority till he had as many quarrels upon his hands as would 
have re^uirM a cat’s nine lives to answer. In one of these rencontres 
he received, perhaps we should say fortunately, a wound, which served 
him as an excuse for answering no invitations of the kind in future, 
i jSir Bullion Battray, of Banagullion, cut off, in mortal combat, three 
of the fingers of his right ImnJ, so tliat Sir Mungo never could hold 
sword again. At a later period, having written some satirical verses 
Upon the Lady Cockpen, he received so severe a chastisement from some 
pewKws employed for the purpose, that he was found half dead on the 
spot vrE^Tothey had thus dealt with him, and one of his thighs having 
broken, and ill set, gave him a hitch in liis gait, witli which he 
hobbled to his gmve. The lameness of his leg and hand, besides that 
they added considerably to the gritpsque appearance of this original, 
^wocured him in future a personm ynmonity from the more dangerous 
con^uences of his own humour; and he gradually grew old m the 
service of the Court, in safety of life and limb, though without eitlier 
making friends or attaining preferment Sometimes, indeed, the King 
was amused with his caustic sallies, but he had never art enough to 
improve the favowable opportunity; and his enemies (who were for 
that matter the whole Court) always found means to throw him out of 
favour again. The celebrated Archie Armstrong offered Sir Mungo, in 
las generosity, a skiyt of his own fool’s coat, projxising tliereby to com¬ 
municate to him the privileges and immunities of a professea jester— 
“ For,” said the man of motley, “ Sir Mungo, as he goes on just now, 
gets no more for a good jest than just the King’s pardon for having 
made it.”> 

Even in Loudon, the golden shower wliich fell around him did not 
moisten the blighted fortunes of Sir Mungo Malagrowther. He gi'ew 
old, deaf, and peevish—^lost even the spirit which had formerly ani¬ 
mated ms strictures—^and was barely endured by James, who, though 
himself nearly as far stricken in yeans, retained, to an unusual and even 
an absurd degree, the d«ire to be surrounded by young jieople. 

Sit Mungo, thus fallea into the yellow leaf of yeai-s and fortune, 
showed liis emancipated form and faded embroidery at Court as seldom 
as his duty permitted ; and spent his time in induing his food for sa¬ 
tire in the public walb, and m the aisles of Saint Paul’s, which were 
then the general resort of newsmongers and characters of all descriptions, 
associating himself chiefly with such of his countrymen as he accounted 
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of inferior birth and rank to himsdf. In this manner, hating and con¬ 
temning commerce, and those who pnrsued it, he nevertheless lived a 
good deal among the Scottish artists and merchants, who had followed 
the Court to London. To these he could show his cynicism without 
much offence j for some submitted to his jeers and ill-humour in defer¬ 
ence to his birth and knighthood, which in those days conferred high 
privileges—and othera, of more sense, pitied and endured the old man, 
unhappy alike in his fortunes and his temper. 

Amongst the latter was George Heriot, who, though his habits and 
education induced him to carry aristocrati&l feelings to a degree which 
would now be thought extrava^nt, liad too much spirit and good sense 
to permit himself to he intruded upon to an imauthorized excess, or 
used with the slightest improper needom, by such a person as Sir 
Mungo, to whom he was, nevertheless, not only respectfully civil, but 
essentially kind, and even generous. 

Accordingly, this appeared from the manner in which Sir Mungo ., 
Malagi'owther conducts himself upon entering the apartment. Hei 
paid his respects to Master Heriol^ and a decent, elderly, somewhat 
severe-looking female, in a coif, who, by the name of Aunt Judith, did 
the honour of his hquse and table, with little or no portion of the sn- 
iiercilious acidity which his singular physioguoniy assumed when lyjiwade 
his bow successively to David Itams^ and the two sober citi26ns. Ho 
tluust himself into the conveisation of the latter, to observe he had 
heard in Paul’s, that the bankrupt concenis of Pindivide, a great mer¬ 
chant,—who, as he expressed it, iiad%iven the croivs a pudding, and on 
whom he knew, from the same authority, each of the honest citizens 
had some unsettled claim,—was like to prove a total loss—“stock 
and block, ship and cargo, keel and rigging, all lost, now and for 
ever.” 

The two citizens grinned at each other; but, too prudent to make 
their private affairs the subject of public discussion, drew their heads 
together, and evaded farther conversation by speaking in a whisper. 

The old Scots knight next attacked the watclanaker with the same 
diisrespectful familiarity.—“ Davie;” he said—“ Davje, yedonnard auld 
idiot, have ye no gano mad yet, with applying your mathematical sci¬ 
ence, as ye call it, to the Book of Apocalypse 1 I exiiected to have 
heard ye make out the sign of the beast, as clear as a tout on a bawbee 
whistle.” 

“ Why, Sir Mungo,” said the mechani.st, after making an effort to 
recall to his recollection what had been said to him, and by whom, “ it 
may be that ye are nearer the mark tlian ye are yoursell aware of; for, 
taking the ten horns o’ the beast, ye may easily estimate by your digi¬ 
tals-” 

“ My digits! you d—d auld, rusty, good-for-nothing timepiece! ” 
exclaimed Sir Mungo, while, betwixt jest and earnest, he laid on his 
hilt his hand, or rather his claw (for Sir Bullion’s broadsword hod 
abridged it into that form),—“D’ye mean to upbraid me with my muti¬ 
lation?” 

Master Heriot interfered. “ I cannot persuade our friend David,” 
he said, “ tliat scrii>tural prophecies are intended to remain in obscurity, 
until their unexpected accomplishment shall make, as in former days, 
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thaiftilfilled which was written. But you must not exert your knightly 
'n^Oor on him for all that.” 

"i'By my saul, and it would be throwing it away,” said Sir Mungo, 
laqg^i^. “I would as soon set out, with hound and horn, to hunt a 
sttmlied sheep; for he is in a doze again, and tq) to the diin in nume- 
r^, quotients, and dividends.—Mistress Margaret, my pretty honey,” 
for the beauty of the young citizen made even Sir Mungo Malagrow- 
ttot's grim fetures relax themselves a little,' “is your father always 
aa entertainiim as he seems just now!” 

Mistress Maigareh simpered, bridled, looked to either side, then 
straight before her; and, having a®umed all the airs of bashful em¬ 
barrassment and timidity which were neceasary, as she thought, to cover 
a certain shrewd readiness which really belonged to her character, at 
lenrth replied, “IThat indeed her father was very thoughtful, but she 
had heard that he took the habit of mind from her grandfather.” 

“ Your grandfather ! ” said Sir Mrnigo,—after doubting if he had 
heard her aright,—“ Said she her grandfather 1 The lassie is distraught! 
—I ken nae wench on this ride or Temple-Bar that is derived from so 
distant a relation.” 

“ She has got a godfather, however, Sir Mui^o,” said George Heriot, 
agga wnterf ering; “and I hope you will allow him interest enough 
with vOTto request you will not put his pretty godchild to so deep a 
blush. ’ 

“The bettor—the better,” said Sir Mungo. “It is a credit to her, 
that, bred and bom within the Swyid of Bow-hell, she can blush for 
anything ; and, by my saul, Master George,” ho continued, chucking 
the irritated and reluctant damsel under the chin, “she is bonny 
enough to make amends for her lack of ancestry—at least, in such a 
region as Cheapside, where, d’ye mind me, the kettle cannot call the 
porridge-pot——” 

The damsel blushed, but not so angrily as before. Master George 
Heriot hastened to interrupt the conclusion of Sir Mungo’s homely pro¬ 
verb, by introducing him personally to Lord Nigel. 

Sir Mungo could,not at first understand what his host said.—“ Broad 
of Heaven, what say ye, man ?” 

Upon the name of Nigel Olifaunt, Lord Glenvailoch, being again 
hollowed into his ear, he drew up, and, regarding his entertainer with 
some austerity, rebuked him for not making persons of quality ac- 
(toaint^ with ^h other, that they might exchange courte.sics before 
they mingled with other folks. He then made as handsome and courtly 
a congee to his new acquaintance as a man maimed in foot and hand 
co^d do ; and, observing he had known my lord, his father, bid him 
welcome to London, and hoped he should see him at Court. 

Nigel in an instant comprehended, as well from Sir Mungo’s manner, 
las from a strict compre^on of their entertainer’s lijis, which jjtluuated 
toe suppiwsion of a desire to laugh, that he was dealing with an original' 
of no ordinary de.scription, and, accordingly, returned his courtesy with 
fuiteble imptiliousness. Sir Mungo, in toe meanwhile, gazed on him 
with much earnestness ; and, as the contemplation of natural advan- ' 
tagM was odious to him as that of wealth, or other adventitious 
benefits, he had iio sooner completely perused the handsome form and 
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good features of the young lord, than, like one of the comforters of the 
limn of Uz, }ie drew close up to him. to enlarge on the fonner grandeur 
of the Iiords of Glenvarloc®, and the regret with which he had heard 
that their representative was not likely to possess ihe domains of his 
ancestry. Anon, he enlarged upon the beauties of the principal man¬ 
sion of Glenvarloch—^the commanding site of the old castle—the noble 
expanse of the lake, stocked with wild-fowl for hawking—the com¬ 
manding screen of forest, terminating in a mountain-ridge abOtoding 
with deer—and all thb other advantages of thatiQne and ancient barony, 
till Nigel, in spite of every eft'ort to the con^yary, was unwillingly oblige 
to sigh. • 

Sir Mungo, skilful in discerning when the withers of those he con¬ 
versed fldth were wrung, observed that his new acquaintance winced, 
and would willingly liave pressed the discussion; but the cook’s im¬ 
patient knock upon the dresser with the haft of his dudgeon-knife now, 
gave a signal loud enough to be heanl from the top of the house to the, 
liottom, summoning, at the same time, the serving-men to place the' 
dimfer iipon the table, and the guests to partake of it. 

Sir Mimgo, who was an admirer of good cheer,—a taste which, by 
the way, might have some weight in reconciling his dignity to these 
city vi.sits,—was tolled off by the sound, and left Nigel and the other 
guests in peace, until his anxiety to arrange himself in his due.;?li«9e of 
pre-eminence at the genial board was duly gratified. Here,''i^ted on 
the left hand of Aunt Judith, lie beheld Nigel occupy the station of yet 
higher honour on the right, dividing that matron from piotty Mistress 
Margaret; but he saw tliis with the more patience, that there stood 
betwixt him and the young lord a snpcrh-lamed capon. 

The dinner proceeded according to the form of the times. All was 
excellent of the kind ; and, besides the Scottish cheer promised, the 
board displayed beef and pudding, the statutory dainties of old England. 
A small cupboard of plate, very choicely and beautifully wrought, did 
not escape the compliments of some of the company, and an oblique 
sneer from Sir Mungo, as intimating the owner’s excellence in liis own 
mechanical craft. 

“ I am not ashamed of the workmanship. Sir, Mungo,” said the 
honest citizen. “ Tliey say, a good cook knows how to lick his own 
fingers ; and, methinks, it were unseemly that I, who have fumisbed 
half the cnjiboards in broad Britain, should have my own covei«l with 
])altry jiewter.” 

The blessing of the clergyman now left the guests at liberty to attack 
what wa-s placed liefore them ; and the meal went forward with great 
decorum, until Aimt Judith, in farther recommendation of the capon, 
asiiired her company, that it was of a celebrated breed of poultry, which 
she liad herself Drought from Scotland. 

“ Then, like some of his coimtiymen, madam,” said the pitiless Sir 
Mungo, not without a glance towards his landlord, “ he has been well 
lardeil in England.” 

“ Tliero are some others of his countrymen,” answered Master Heriot, 
“ to whom all the lard in England has not been able to render that good 
oiiicc." 

Su- Mungo sneered and reddened, the rest of the company laughed; 
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and the satirist, who had his reasons for not coming to esctreniity with 
Master Qeoige, was sii«nt for the rest of the dinner. 

The dishes were exchan^ for confections, and wine of the highest 
qiudity and flavour; and Nigel saw the entertainments of the weflthi- 
est burgomasters, which ne had witnessed abroad, fairly outshone hy 
tiift hospitality of a London citton. Yet there was nothing osten¬ 
tatious, or wmch seemed inconsistent with the degree of an opulent 
bUKhw. 

While the collation proceeded, Nigel, according'to the good-breeding 
of tite time, addressed his discoinse princip^ly to Mrs Judith; whom 
to found to be a woman of h strong Scottish understanding, more in- 
dined towards the Puritans than was her brother George (for in that 
lelation she stood to him, though he always called her aunt), attached 
to him in the strongest degree, and sedulously attentive to all his com¬ 
forts. As the conversation of this gomi dame was neither lively nor 
ftscinating, the young lord najurally addressed himself next to the old 
horeloger’s very pretty daughter, who sat UMn his left hand. From her, 
however, there was no extracting any reply beyond the measure 'of a 
monosyllable; and when the young gwant had said the best and most 
complaisant things which his courtesy snpplietl, the smile that mantled 
upon her pretty mouth was so slight and evanescent as scarce to bo 

dis ceyp ilde. 

NigefTRs beginning to tire of his company, for the old citizens were 
spiking with his host of commercial matters in language to him totally 
unintelligible, when Sir Mungo Malagrowther suddenly summoned 
their attention. ^ 

That amiable personage had for sQme time withdrawn from the com¬ 
pany into the recess of a projecting window, so formed and placed as to 
command a view of the door of the house and of the street. This 
situation was probably preferred ^ Sir Mimgo on account of the num¬ 
ber of objects which the streets of a metropolis usually offer, of a kind 
congenial to the thoughts of a splenetic man. What he had hitherto 
seen posing there was prolably of little consequence; hut now a 
trampling of horse was heard without, and the knight suddenly ex¬ 
claimed,—^“By my faith. Master George, you had tetter go look to 
shop; for here coni& Knighton, the Duke of Buckingham’s groom, and 
two fellows after him, as if he were my Lord Duke him.self.” 

“ My cash-keeper is below,” said Ilcriot, without di.sturbing him¬ 
self, “ and he will let me know if his Grace’s commands require my 
immediate attention.” 

“ Umph!—cash-keeper!” muttered Sir Mungo to himself; “ he wad 
have had an easy office when I first kend ye.—But,” said he, .speaking 
aloud, “ will you not come to the window, at least? for Knighton has 
trundled apiece of silver-plate into your house—ha! ha! ha!—trundled 
it upon its edge, as a callaii’ would drive a hoop. I cannot help 
laughing—ha! ha! ha!—at tlie fellow’s impudence. 

I hSieve you could not help laughing,” said George Ileriot, rising 
up and leaving the room, “ if your best mend lay dying.” 

“ Bitter that, my lora—ha said Sir Mungo, addressing Nigel. 
“ Our friend is not a goldsmith for notliing—he hath no leadeu wit. 
But I will go down and see what comes on’t.” 
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Ileriot, as he descended the sMrs, met his cash-keeper coming upj 
■with some concern in his face.—“ W^hy, how now, Roberts,” said the 
goldsmith, ‘‘ what means all this, man I” 

“It is Knighton, Master Heriot, from the court—-Knighton, the 
Buko’s man. He brought back the salver you carried to Wiiitehall, 
dung it into the entrance as if it liad been an old pewter platter, and 
bade me tell you, the King would have none of your trumpery.” 

“ Ay, indeed!” said George Heriot—“ None of my trumpery!— 
Come hither into thebompting-room, Roberts.—Sir Mungo,” he added, 
liowing to the knight, who had joined, and \yas preparing to follow them, 
“ I jn-ay your forgiveness for an instot.” . 

In virtue of this prohibition. Sir Mungo, who, as well as the rest <rf 
the coiujiany, had overheard what pass^ betwixt George Heriot and 
his casli-keeper, saw himself condemned to wait m. the outer business- 
room, where he would have endeavoured to slake his eager curiosity by 
questioning Knighton; but that emissary of greatness, after Imving 
added to the uncivil message of his master some rudeness of his own, 
had again scampered westward, with his satellites at his heels. 

In the meanwhile, the name of the Buke of Buckingham, the ornm- 
potent favourite both of the Kii^ and the Prince of ales, had struck 
some anxiety into the party which remained in the great parlour. He 
was more feared tlian tieloved, and if not absolutely of a tyrgjjpical 
disposition, was accounted haughty, violent, and vindictive. ^iTpresscd 
on Nigel’s heart, that he himself, though he could not conceive how 
nor why, might be the original cause of the resentment of the Buke 
against his benefactor. The otherj made their comments in whispers, 
until the sounds reached Ramsay, who had not heard a word of what 
had previously passed, but, plunged in those studies with wliich lie con¬ 
nected every other incident and event, took up only the catch-word, and 
replied,—“ The Buke—the Buke of Buckingham—George Villiers—ay 
— 1 have spoke with Lamlie about him.” 

“ Our Lord and our Lady! Now, how can you say .so, father ?” said 
his daughter, who had slirewdness enough to .see that her father was 
touching uiwn dangerous ground. 

“ Why, ay, child,” answered Ramsay; “ the stars,do but incline, they 
cannot compel. But well you wot, it is commonly said of his Grace, 
by those who have the skill to cast nativities, that there was a notable 
conjunction of Mars and Saturn—the apparent or true time of which, 
reducing the calculations of Eichstadius made for the latitude of 
Oraniciiburgh to that of London, gives seven hours, fifty-five minutes, 
and foity-one seconds- 

“ Hold your peace, old soothsayer,” said Heriot, who at that instant 
entered the room witli a calm and st^y countenance; “ your calcuk- 
tioms are tnic and uudeniahle when they regard brass and wire, and 
mechanical force; but future events are at the pleasure of Him who 
hears tlie hearts of kings in bis hands.” 

“ Ay, but, George,” answered the watchmaker, “ there was a con¬ 
currence of signs at this gentleman’s birth, whicli showed his course 
would be a strange one. Long has it been said of him, he was hora at 
the very meeting of night and day, and under crossing and contending 
influences that niay aftect both us and him. 
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^Foll moon and high sea, 

Groat man shalt thou bo; 

Red davnlng, Rtonny sky, 

Bloody death ahalt thou die.* ’* 

“ It 5s not good to speak of such things,” said Heriot, “ especially of 
^ great; stone walls hare ears, and a bird of liie air shall carry the 
matter.” 

Several of the guests seemed to be of their host’s opinion. The two 
merchants took brief leave, as if under consciousness that something 
Jfiia wrong. Mistress Marg^et, her body-guard of ’prentices being in 
iciness, plucked her father by the sleeve, and, rescuing him from a 
brown study (whether referring to the wheels of Time, or to that of 
Fortune, is uncertain), wished good night to her friend Mrs Judith, and 
received her godfather's blessing, who, at the same time, put upon her 
slender finger a ring of much taste and some value; for he seldom 
suffered her to leave him without some token of his affection. Thus 
honourably dismissed, and accompanied by her escort, she set forth on 
her return to Fleet Street. 

Sir Mungo had bid adieu to Master Heriot as he came out from the 
back comptmg-room, but such was the interest which he took in the 
affairs of his friend, that, when Master George went up stairs, ho could 
not"httlp walking into that sanctum sanctorum, to see how Master 
Roberts was employed. The knight found the cash-keeper busy in 
making extracts from those huge brass-clasped, leathem-bound manu¬ 
script folios, which are the pride and trust of dealers, and the droal of 
customers whose year of gnice is out The good knight leant his elliows 
on the desk, and said to the functionary, in a condoling tone of ^ oiee,— 
“ What! you have lost a good emdomer, I fear, Master Roberts, and' 
are busied in making out liis bill of charges!” 

Now, it chanced that Roberts, like Sir Mungo himself, was a little 
deaf, and, like Sir Mungo, knew also how to make the mo.st of it: so 
that he answered at cross purposes,—“ I humbly crave yoiirpardon. Sir 
Mungo, for not having sent hi your hill of charge sooner, but my master 
bade me not disturb you. I will bring the items togetlier in a moment.” 
So saying, he began to turn over the leaves of his book of fate, mur¬ 
muring, “ Repairing ane silver seal—new clasp to his chain of office— 
ane over-gilt nrooch to Ills liat, being a Saint Andrew’s cross, with 
thistles—a copper gilt pair of spins,—this to Daniel Driver, we not 
dealing in the ^icle.” 

Ho would have proceeded; but Sir Mungo, not prepared to endure 
the recital of the catalogue of his own petty debts, and still less willing 
to satisfy them on the sjiot^ wished the bookkceiier, cavalierly, good¬ 
night, and left the house without farther ceremony. The clerk looked 
ifter him with a civil city sneer, and immediately rc.sumed the more 
serious labours which Sir Mungo’s intrusion had interrupted,* 

' See Note F. Sir Mvngo Malagroicther 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

^Ingi needftil yre bare thought on; hut the thing 
Of all most nee<lfal‘~^at Scripture tenaa, 

As if alone it merited regard, 

The ONE thing needfai~*t]mt'8 yet unconsldcr'd. 

*, The Chamberktiii. 

When the rest of the company had taken Jheir departure from 
Master Heriot’s house, the young Lord of Glenvarloch also offered to 
take leave; hut his host detained him for a few minutes, until all were 
gone excepting the clergyman. 

“ My lord,” then said the worthy citizen, “we have had oiu: permitted 
hoiu of honest and hospitable pastime, and now I would fain delay you 
for another and graver purpose, as it is our custom, when we luive 
the benefit of good Mr Windsors company, that he reads the prayers 
of the cliurch for tho evening before we separate. Your excellent 
fatbw', my lord, would not have departed before family worship—I hope 
tiie same from your lordship.” 

“With pleasure, sir,” answered Nigel; “andyou add in the invita¬ 
tion an additional obligation to those with which you have Vnded^e. 
Wlieu young men forget what is their duty, they owe deep thanks to 
the friend who will remind them of it.” 

Wliile they talked together in this manner, the serving-men had 
removed the folding-tables, brought forward a portable reading-desk, 
and placed chairs and hassocks for their master, their mistress, and the 
noble stranger. Another low chair, or rather a sort; of stool, was placed 
close beside that of Master Heriot; and though the circumstance was 
trivial, Nigel was induced to notice it, because, when about to occupy 
that seat, he was prevented by a sign from the old gentleman, and 
motioned to another of somewhat more elevation. The clergyman took 
his station behind the reading-desk. The domestics, a nnmerous family 
both of clerks and servants, including Moniplie.s, attended with great 
gravity, and were accommodated withlienches. • 

The liouseliold were all seated, and, externally at least, composed 
to devout attention, when a low knock was heard at the door of the 
apartment; Mrs .Judith looked anxiousiy at her brother, as if desiring 
to know his pleasure. JIo nodded his head gravely, and looked to the 
door. Mrs Judith immediately cncssod the riiamhcr, opened the door, 
aud led into the apartment li beautiful creature, whose sudden and 
.singular appearance might have made her almost ^tass for an apmri- 
tioii. She was deadly jiale—there was not the least shade of vital red 
to enliven features whidi were extiiii.sitcly formed, and might, but for 
that circumstance, have been termed transcendently beautiful. Her 
long black hair fell doivn over her shoulders and down her back, combed 
smoothly and regularly, but without the least appearance of decoration 
or ornament, whicli lookoii very singular at a period when head-gear, 
as it wa.s called, of one sort or other, was generally used bv all ranks. 
Her dre.s.s was of jmre white, of the simplest fashion, aud hiding all her 
person excepting the throat, face, and hands. Her fom was rather 
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beaeath tiara above the middle size, but so justly proportioned and 
et^^tiy made that the spectator’s attention was entirely withdrawn 
fiwniher siz& In contradiction of the extreme plainness of all the rest 
^ her attire, she wore a necklace which a dudiess might have envied, 
8o large and lustrous were the brilliants of which it was coiniiosed j 
and around her waist a zone of nibies of scarce inferior value. 

When this singular tone entered the apartment, she cast her eyes on 
Uigd, and pused, as if uncertain whitlier to adiiance or retreat The 
glance which she took of him seemed to be rather one of uncertainty and 
hesitation, than of hasbfulitess or timidity. Aunt Judith took her by 

• !0» hand, and led herblowly forward—her dark eyes, however, continued 
to he fixed on Nigel with an Expression of melancholy by which he felt 
strangely affected. Even when she was seated on the vacant stool, 
which was placed there probably for her accommodationj she again looked 
<m him more than once with the same pensive, lingering, and anxious 
expression, hut without cither shyness mr embarrassment, not even so 
. much as to call the slightest dewee of complexion into her cheek. 

f, So soon as this singular female had taken up the prayer-hook, which 

* Was laid upon her cushion, she seemed immersed in devotional duty; 
and although Nigel’s attention to the service was so much disturbed by 
this extraordinaiy apparition that he looked towards her repeatedly in 
■the*«ourse of the service, he could never observe that her eyes or her 
thoughts'strayed so much as a single moment from the task in which 
she was enga^. Nigel himself was less attentive, for the appearance 
of this lady seemed so extraordinary, that, strictly as he had been breil 
up by his father to py the most referential attention during prfonn- 
ance of divine service, his thoughts, in mte of liimself, were uisturlied 
by her presence, and he earnestly ivishedT the prayers were ended, that 
lus cunosity might obtain some gratification. When the service was 
concluded, and each had remained, according to the decent and edi¬ 
fying practice of the church, concentrated in mental devotion for a short 
spee, the mysterious visitant arose ere any other prson stirred ; and 
Nigel remarked that none of the dome.stics left their places, or even 
moved, until she had first kneeled on one knee to Heriot, who seemed 
to bless her with hk hand laid on her head, and a melancholy solemnity 
of look and action. She then bended her body, but without kneeling, 
to Mrs Judith, and having prformed these two acts of reverence, she 
left the room; yet just in the act of her departure, she once more turned 
her pnetrating eyes on Nigel with a fixed look, which compiled him 
to turn his own aside. When he looked towards her again, he saw only 
the skirt of her white mantle as she left the ajiartment. 

The domestics then arose and di.sper.sed tliemselv^—wine, and fruit, 
and spices were offered to Lord Nigel and to the clergyman, and the 
latter took his leave. The young lord would fain have accompanied 
him, in hop to get some explanation of the aiiparition which he had 
beheld, but he was stoppd by his host, who requested to speak with 
him in his compting-room. 


“ I hope, my lord,” said the citizen, “ that yotu preparations for at¬ 
tending Court are in such forwardness that yon can go thither the day 
after to-morrow. It is, perhap, the last day, for some time, that his 
Majesty wiU hold opn coiut forul who have pretensions hy birth, rank, 
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or office to attend upon him. On the suosequent day he goes to Theo¬ 
bald’s, where he is so much occa^ed with bunting and other pleasures 
that he cares'not to be intruded on.” 

“ I shall be in all outward readiness to pay my dufy,” said the young 
nobleman. “ yet I have little heart to do it. The friends from whom I 
ought to nave found encouragement and protection have proved cold 
and false—I certainly will not trouble Utem for their countenance on 
this occasion—and yet I must confess my childish unwillingness to enter 
quite alone umn so nOtv a scene.” 

“ It is bold of a mechanic like me to ma^ such an offer to a noble¬ 
man,” said Heriot; “ but I must attend at Const to-morrow. I can 
accompany you as far as the presence-chamber, from my privilege as 
being of the household. 1 can facilitate your entrance, should yon find 
difficulty, and I can point out the proper manner and time of approach¬ 
ing the King. But I do not know,” he added, smiling, “ whether these 
little advanteges will not be overbalanced by the incongruity of a noble¬ 
man receiving them from the hands of an old smith.” 

“ From the hands rather of tlie only friend I have found in Loudon,” 
said Nigel; offering his liand. 

“Nay. if you think of the matter in that way,” replied the honest 
citizen, “ there is no more to be said—I will come for you to-morrow, 
with a barge proper to the occasion.—^But remember, my good yowg 
lord, tliat 1 do not, like some men of my degree, wish to take oppor¬ 
tunity to step liCTond it, and associate with my superiors in rank, and 
therefore do not fear to mortify my presumption by suffering me to keep 
my distance in the presence, and wjiere it is fitting for both of us to 
separate; and for what remains, most truly happy shall I be in proving 
of service to the son of my ancient patron.'’ 

The style of conversation led so tax from the point which had inter¬ 
ested the young nobleman’s curiosity, that there was no returning to it 
that night. He therefore exchange thanks and greeting with Weozge 
lleriot, and took his leave, promising to be equipped and in readi¬ 
ness to embark with liim on the second successive morning at ten 
o’clock. 

The generation of linkboys, celebrated by Count Ajithony Hamilton, 
as peculiar to London, had already, in the reign of James L, begun their 
functions, and the service of one of them, with his smoky torch, had 
lieen secured to light the young Scottish lord and his follower to then- 
own lodgings, which, though better acquainted than formerly with the 
city, they might in the dark have rmi some danger of missing. This 
gave the ingenious Mr Moniplies an opiiortunity of gathering cte up 
to his master, after he had gone through the form of slicing his left 
arm into the handle of his buckler, and loosening his broad-sword in the 
sheath, that he might be ready for whatever should befalL 

“ If it were not for the wine wid the good cheer which we have had 
in yonder old man’s house, my lord,” said the sapient foUower, " and 
that I ken him by report to be a just living man in many respects, and 
a real Edinburgh gutter-blood, I should have been well pleased to have 
seen how his feet, were shaped, and whether he had not a cloven cloot 
under the hraw roses and cordovan shoon of his.” 

“ Why, you rascal,” answered Nigel, “ you have been too kindly 
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treated, end now tirat you have filled your ravenous stomach, you are 
reiliM <ai the good gentleman that relieved you.’V 
‘^nder favour, no, my lord,” said Monipli(»,—“ I would only like 
to dee something mair about him. I have eaten his meat, it is true— 
nmie shame that the like of him should have meat to give when your 
lord^p and me could scarce have gotten, on our own account, broso 
and a bear bannock—I have drunk his wine, too.” 

“ I see you have,” replied his master, “ a great deal more than you 
should have done.” * 

■ “ Under your jiatienoe, my lord,” said Moniplie^ “ you are pleased 
to say that, becausffi crumed a quart with that jolly boy Jenkin, as 
they call the ’prentice boy, and that was out of mere acknowledment 
for his former kindness-1 own that I, moreover, sung the good old song 
of Elsie Marley, so as they never heard it chanted in their lives- " 




“ Oh, do ye ken Elsie Marley, honey— 

Tlie wife that sells the harley, honey! 

For Elsie Marley’s grown sae fine,— 

She wlnna get up to feed the swine.— 

Oh, do ye ken^- 

Here in mid-career was the songster interrupted by the stem gripe of 
hiMiaster, who threatened to Baton him to death if he brought tho 
city-watch upon them by his ill-timed melody. 

“ I crave pardom my lord—I humbly crave pardon—only when I 
think of that Jen Win, as they call him, I can hardly help humming 
—‘ Oh, do ye ken’—Bnt I crave your honour’s pardon, and wul be totally 
dumb, if you command me so.” 

“ NOj sirrah!” said Nigel, “ talk on, for I well know you would say 
and suffer more under pretence of holding youi^eace, than when you 
get an unbridled license. How is it, then ? Wliat have you to say 
against Master Heriot 1” 

It seems more than probable, that in permitting this license, the 
young lord hoped his attendant would stumble upon the subject of the 
young lady who had appeared at prayers in a manner so mysterious. 
But whether this ;vas the case, or whether he merely desired that Moni- 
plies should utter in a subdued and under-tone of voice, those spirits 
which inight otherwise have vented themselves in obstreperous song, it 
is certain he permitted his attendant to proceed with his story in his 
own way. 

“ And therefore,” said the orator, availing himself of his immunity, 
“ I would like to ken what sort of a carle this Maister Heriot is. lie 
hath supplied your lordship with walth of gold, as I can understand ; 
and if he has, f make it for certain he hath had his ain end in it, accord-' 
ing to the fashion of the world. Now, had your lordship your own good 
lands at your guiding, doubtless this person, with most of his craft— 
goldamitns they caU themselves—I say usurers—wad be glad to exchange 
so many pounas of African dust, by whilk I understand gold, against 
so many fair acres, and hundreds of acres, of broad Scottish land.”' 

“ But you know I have no land,” said the young lo*d, “ at least none, 
that can ce affected by any debt which I can at present become obliged 
for—I think you neecl not have reminded me of tiiat.” 
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" True, my lord, most true; and, as your lordsMp says, opem to 
the meanest capacity, wiliiont any rmnecessaiy expositions. Now, 
therefore, ray lord^ unless Maister George Heriot has something mair 
to allege as a motive for his Uherality, vera different from the posses¬ 
sion of your estate—and, moreover, as he could gain little by the 
capture of your body, wherefore should it not be your soul that he is in 
pursuit off’ 

^ My^oul| you raseal!” said the young lord j “ what good should my 

“ What do I ken about that ?” said Moniplies; “ they go about roar¬ 
ing and seeking whom they may devour—houbtless; they like the food 
that they rage so much about—and, my lord, they.say,” added Moniplies, 
drawing up still closer to his masters side, “ they say that Master 
Heriot has one spirit in his house already.” 

“How or what do you mean ?” said Nigel; “I will break your head, 
you dninken knave, if you palter with me any longer.” 

“Drunken ?” answered his trusty adherent, “and is this the story?— 
why, how could I but drink your lordsliip’s health on my bare knees, 
when Master Jenkiu began it to me ?—^hang them that would not!— 
I would have cut the impudent knave’s hams with my broadsword that 
should make scruple of it, and so have made him kneel when he should 
have found it difficult to rise again. But touching the spirit,” he proseed- 
cd, finding Hiat his master mwe no answer to his valorous tirade, “ yom 
lordship has seen her with your own eyes.” 

“ I saw no spirit,” said Glenvarloch, but yet breathing thick as one 
who expects some sin^ax disclosure, “ what mean you by a spirit ?” 

“You saw a young lady come in to prayers, that spoke not a word to 
any one, only madebecks and bows to the old gentleman and lady of 
the house—ken ye wha she is I" 

“No, indeed," answered Nigel; “some relation of the family, I 
suppose.” 

Deil a bit—deil a bit,” answered Moniplies, hastily, “not a blood- 
drop’s kin to them, if she had a drop of blood in her body—I tell you 
but what all human beings allere to w truth that dwell within hue and 
cry of Lombard Street—that lady, or quean, or wliatever you choose to 
call her, has been dead in the body these many a year, though she 
haunts them, as we have seen, even at their very devotions.” 

“ You will allow her to be a good spirit at least.” said Nigel Olifauiit, 
“ since she chooses such a time to visit her friends ?” 

“ For that I kenna, my lord,” answered the superstitious follower; 
“ I ken no spirit that would have faced the right down hammer-blow 
of Mess John Knox, whom my father stood by in his very warst days, 
bating a chance time when the Court, wliich my fetlfer supplied with 
butcher-meat, was against him. But yon divine has aiiotlier airt from 
powerful Master Rollock, and Mess David Black, of North Leith, and 
sic like.—Alack-a-day! wha can ken, if it please your lordship, whether 
sic prayers as the Southron read out of their auld bletheni black mess- 
hook there may not be as imwerful to invite fiends, as a red-het prayer 
warm frae the heart may be powerful to drive them away, even as the 
Evil Spirit Was driven by the smell of the fish’s liver from the bridal- 
chamber of Smra, the daughter of Eaguel ? As to whilk story, never- 
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tiidesS, Ieicraple to Bay whether it be truth or not, better men 
tliUi I am haying doubted on that matter.” 

‘'Well, well, well,” said his master, impatiently, “we are now near 
home, and I have permitted you to speak of this matter for once, that 
we may have an end of your piying folly, and your idioticol supersti¬ 
tions, for ever. For whom do you, or your absurd authors or informers, 
this lady 1” 

“I can say naething preceesely as to that,” answered Moniplies ; 
“ certain it is her body died and was laid in the ^vo many a day since, 
notwithstanding she still wanders on earth, and mefiy amongst Maister 
Heriof s family, though she hath been seen in other places by them that 
well knew her. But who she is I will not warrant to say, or how she 
becomes attached, like a Highland Brownie, to some jsiculiar family. 
They say she has a row of apartments of her own, anteroom, iwi-lour. 
and bedroom ; but deil a bed she sleeps in but her own coffin, and 
the walls, doors, and windows are so chinked up, as to prevent the 
least blink of day-light from entering ; and then she dwells by torch¬ 
light-” 

“ To what purpose, if she be a spirit ?” said Nigel Olifaunt. 

“How can 1 tml your lordship r answered his attendant. “I thank 
God, I know nothing of her likings, or mislikings—only her coffin is 
thero ; and I leave your lordship to guess what a live person lias to do 
with a coffin. As little as a gliost with a lantern, 1 trow.” 

“What reason,” reiieated Nigel, “ can a creature, so young and so 
heautiful, have already habitually to contemplate her lied, of last long 
rest ?” 

“ In troth, I kenna, my lord,” answered Moniplies; “ but there is the 
coffin, as they told me who have seen it. It is made of hcbcu-wood, 
with silver nails, and lined all tlmougli with tluec-pilcd damask, might 
serve a princess to rest in.” 

“Singular,” said Nigel, whoso hi-ain, like tliat of most active young 
spirits, was ea.sily caught by the singular and the romantic; “docs she 
not eat witli the family !’’ 

“Who!—she!”—exclaimed Moniplies, as if suiprised at the ques¬ 
tion ; “they would„need a )ang siiocin would sup with her, I trow. 
Always there ks sometliiiig put for lier into the Tower, as they call it, 
wliilk is a whigiiialecry of a whiiling-liox, that turn louiid lialf on the 
tae side o’ llie wa’ half on the tother.” 

“1 have seen the contiivaiice in foreign niiimciics,” said the Loid 
of Glenvarloch. “ And is it thus she receives her food !” 

“They tell me sometliiiig is put in ilka day, fur fasliion’s sake,” re¬ 
plied the attendant; “ Imt it’s no to lie sumioscd she would consume it, 
ony mair than the images of Bel and the Itragon consiuued the dainty 
vivers that were placed before them. There arc stout yeomen and 
chamber-queans in the liouse enow to play tlie pait of Lick-it-up-a’, 
as well as the threescore and ten piiests of Bel, Ixjsides their wives and 
children.” 

“ And slie is never seen in the family but when the hour of prayer 
arrives i” said the master. 

“Never, that I hear of,” replied the servaut 

“ It is singular,” said Nigel Olifaunt, musing. ‘ Were it not for the 
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ornaments which she wears, and still more for her attendance u|k« the 
service of the, Protestant Church, I should know what to think, and 
should believe her either a Catholic votaress, who, for some cogent 
reason, was allowed to make her cell here in London, or some unhappy 
Popish devotee, who was in the course of undergoing a dreadful pen¬ 
ance. As it is, I know not what to deem of it.” 

llis reverie was intemipted by the linkboy knocking at the door of 
honest John Christie, whose wife came forth with “ quips, and bk'ka, 
and wreathed smiles,” to welcome her honoured guest on nis return to 
his apaitment. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ay! maik the matron well—-and laugh not, Harry, 

At her old steeple-hat, and velvet guaid— 

I’ve call’d Uor hke the ear of Hlonyslue; 

1 mean that ear-fonn’d vunlt, built o'er his dungeon, 

'J'o catch the groans and discontented nmi'murs 
or his poor bondmen—Even so doth Maitha 
Drink up, for her own purjiDse, all that passes, 

(Iris supposed to pass, m this wide cit}— 

Slie can i-etail it too, it Uiat her profit 
Shall cull on her to do so; and ictaii it 
For > onr advantage, so that yon can make 
Your protit jump with beia. 

The Cort^irac^. 

We must now introduce to the remler’s acquaintance another character, 
b'lsy and important far Ixiyond her ostensible situation in society—in 
a wold, Iiame Ursula Suddlechop, wife of Jieiijamin Suddlechop, the 
m().st renowned barber in all hieet Street. This dame Imd her own 
particular merits, the priuciiial part of which was (if her own reiiort 
could he trusted) an intinite desire to lie of service to bet fellow-crca- 
tmes. Leaving to her tliiii half-sUrvcd partner the lioast of having 
the most dexterous snap with his fingers of any shaver in London, and 
the care of a shop where starved apjirentices flayed 410 faces of those 
who were iRjohics enough to trust them, the dame drove a separate and 
more lucrative traile, wliich yet had so many odd tons ami windings, 
that it seemed in many rcsjiects to contradict itself. 

Its 1 ugliest and most important duties were of a very secret and 
confidential natoc, and Haiiie Ursula Suddlechop was never known to 
betray any transaction intrusted to her, unless she had either l^n 
iiidittereiilly paid for her service, or that some one found it convenient 
to give licr a double douceiur to make her dhgorge the secret; and 
tlie.se contingencies liapjiciicJ in so few cases, that her cliaracter for 
trustiness remained as uuimpeached as that for honesty and beuevo- 
lence. 

In fact, she was a most admirable matron, and could he useful to the 
impassioned and the frail in the rise, pri^ess, and conseiiuences of 
their passion. She could conti'ivc an interview for lovers who could 
show proper reasons for meeting privately; she could relieve the frail 
fair one of the burden of a guilty passion, and perhaps establish the 
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hopefiil oflspring of unlicensed love as the heir of gome family whose 
love was kiTOiI, but where an heir had not followed the union. More 
thwi this she could do, and had been concerned in deeper and dearer 
aeci^. She had been a pupil of Mrs Turner, and learned from her 
the secret of making the yellow starch, and, it may be, two or three 
(^er secrets of more consequence, though p®hapa none that went to 
the criminal extent of those whereof her mistress was accused. But 
all that was deep and dark in her real chaiacjter was covered by tlie 
rihow of #tward mirth and good-humour, the hearty laugh and buxom 
jest with which the dame. toew well how to conciliate the elder part 
ffif her neighbours, aad the many petty arts by which she could recom¬ 
mend herself to the younger, those especially of her own sex. 

Dame Ursula was, in appearance, scarce past forty, and her Ml, hut 
not overgrown form, and stdl comely features, although her i»erson was 
plumped out, and her face somewhat coloured by good cheer, hfwl a 
joyous expre^on of gaiety and good-humour, which set off the remains 
of beauty in the wane. Marriages, births, and christenings were 
seldom thought to be performed with sufficient coemony, for a con¬ 
siderable distonce round her abode, unless Dame Drsley, as they called 
her, was present. She could contrive all sorts of pastimes, games, and 
jesto, which might amuse the large companies which the hospitality of 
cm ancestors assembled togrther on such occasions, so that her pre.seiice 
was literally considered as indispensable in the family of all citizen.? of 
ordinary rank on such joyous occasions. So much also was she sup¬ 
posed to know of life and its labyrinths, that she was the willing 
confidant of half the loving couples in the vicinity, most of whom used 
to communicate their secrets to, and receive their counsels from, Danio 
Ursley. The rich rewarded her services with rings, owches, or gold 
pieces, which she liked still better; and she vcty generously gave her 
assistance to the poor, on the same mixed principles as young prac¬ 
titioners in medicine assist them, partly from compassion, and jiartly to 
keep her hand in usa 

Dame Ursley’s reputation in the city was tlie greater that her practice 
had extended beyond Temple-Bar, and that she had acquaintance.?, 
nay, patrons and,patronesses, among the quality, whose rank, as their 
members were much fewer, and the prospect of approaching the courtly 
sphere much more difficult, tore a degree of Consequence unknown to 
tne present day, when the toe of the citizen presses so close on the 
courtier’s heel. Dame Ursley maintained her intercourse with this 
superior rank of customers, partly by driving a small trade in jicrfumes, 
essences, pomades, head-gears from France, dishes or ornaments from 
China, then already beginning to be fashionable; not to mention drugs 
of various descriptions, chiefly for the use of the ladies, and partly by 
other services, more or less connected with the esoteric branches of her 
profession heretofore alluded to, 

Posseraing such and so many various modes of thriving, Dame Ursley 
was nevertheless so poor, that she might jirobably have mended her 
own circumstances, as well as her husband’s, if she had renounced them 
all, and set herself quietly down to the care of her own household, and 
to a^ist Benjamin in the concerns of his trade. But Ursula was luxu- 
tiocis and genial in her habits, and could no more have endured the 
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rttated economy of Benjamin’s board, than she could have reconciled 
herself to the.bald chat of his conversation. 

It was on the evening of the day on which Lord Nigel Olifaunt dined 
with the wealthy goldsmith that we must introduce feula Suddlechop 
upon the stage. She had that morning made a long tour to West¬ 
minster, was fatigued, and had assumed a certain large elbow-chair, 
rendered smooth by frequent use, placed on one side of her chimney, in 
which there was fit a small but bright fire. Here she olwerved, be¬ 
twixt sleeping and waking, the simmering of a pot of well-sp®i ale, on 
the brown sunace of which bobbed a small crah-apple, sufficiently roasted, 
while a little mulatto girl watched, still more attentively, the process of 
dressing a veal sweetbread, in a silver stewpan which occupied the other 
side of the chimney. With these viands, doubtless, Dame Ursula pro¬ 
posed concluding tne well-spent day, of which slie reckoned the labour 
over,' and the fest at her own command. She was deceived, however: 
for just as the ale, or, to spoak technically, the lamb’s-wool, was fitted 
for drinking, and thelittle dingy maiden intimated that the sweetbread 
was ready to l)e eaten, the thin cracked voice of Benjamin was heard 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

Why, Dame Ursley—why, wife, I say—why, dame—why, love, you 
are wanted more than a strop for a hlimt razor—why, dame— ” 

“ I would some one would draw the razor across thy windpijm, liiou 
bawling ass !” said the dame to herself, in the first moment of irrita¬ 
tion, against her clamorous helpmate; and then called aloud,—“ Why, 
what is the matter, Master Suddlechop! I am just going to slip into 
bed; I liave been daggled to and fi» the whole day.” 

“ Nay, sweetheart, it is not me,” said the patient Benjamin, " but 
the Scots laundiw-maid from neighbour Eamsay’s who must speak with 
you incontinent.” 

At the word sweetheart, Dame Ursley cast a wistful look at the mess 
which was stewed to a second in the stewpan, and then replied, with a 
sigh,—“ Bid Scots Jenny come up. Master Suddlechop, I shall be 
very happy to hear what she has to say : ” then added in a lower tone, 
“ and I hope she will go to the devil in the flame of a taT-barrol, like 
many a Scots witch before her!” • 

The Scots laimdress entered accordingly, and having heard nothing 
of the last kind wish of Dame SuJdlcchoji, made her reverence with con¬ 
siderable respect, and said her young mistress had returned home un¬ 
well, and wisned to see her neighbour, Dame Ursley, directly. 

“ And why will it not do to-morrow, Jenny, my good woman ?” said 
Dame Urelcy; “ for I have been as far as W hitehall to-day already, and 
I am well-nigh worn off my feet, my good woman.” 

“ Aweel !’• answered Jenny, with great comjiosnre, “ and if that sae 
besae, 1 maun take the langer tramp mysell, and maun gac down the 
water-side fqtauld Mother Bedcap, at the Hnngerford Stairs, that 
deals incoraftffting yoimg creatures e’en as yon doyom-sell, hinny ; for 
ane o’ ye the baim maun see before she sleeps, and that’s a’ that I 
ken on’t.” 

So saying, the old emissary, without farther intreaty, tm-ned on her 
heel, aiid wa? about to retreat, when Dame Ursley exdaimed,—“ No, 
no—if the sweet child, your mistress, has any necessary occasion for 
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good advke and kind tendance, you need not go to Mother Redcap, 
Janet. She may do very well for skippera’ mves, chandlers’ daughters, 
and such like; but nobody shall wait on pretty Mistress Margaret, the 
daughter of his most Sacred Majesty’s horologer, excepting and saving 
my^. And so I Avill but take my choppins and my cloak, and put on 
my muffler, and cross the street to neighbour Ramsay’s in an instant. 
But tell me yourself, good Jenny, are you not sometldng tired of your 
youi« lady’s frolics and change of mind twenty times a-day V 

“ fii tBOi, not I," said the patient drudge, “ unless it may be when 
she is a wee fashions about washing her laces; but I have been her 
keeper since she was'a bairn, neighbom? Scuddlechop, and that makes a 
difference.” 

“ Ay,” said Dame Ursley, still busied putting on additional defences 
against the night air; “ and you know for certain that she has two 
hundred pouncfi a-year in good land, at her own free diSf^osal 1” 

“ Left by her grandmother, Heaven rest her soul!” said the Scots¬ 
woman ; “ and to a daintier lassie she could not have bequeathed it.” 

“ Very true, very true, mistress; for with all her httle whims, I 
have always said Mistress Margaret Itamsay was the prettiest girl in 
the ward ; and, Jenny, I warrant the i)oor c'lulJ has Im no supper ?” 

Jenny coidd not say but it was the case, for, her master being out, 
the-twa ’prentice lads had gone out after shutting shop, to fetch them 
home, and she and the other maid had gone out to Sandy MacGavin’s, 
to see a friend frae Scotland. 

“ As was very natnral, Mrs Janet,” said Dame Ursley, who found 
her interest in assenting to all sorts of propositions from all sorts of 
Iiersons. 

“And so the fire went out, too,” said Jenny. 

“ Which was the most natural of the whole,’’ said Dame Suddlechop ; 
“ and so, to cut the matter short, .lenny, I’ll carry over the little bit of 
supper that I was going to eat. For dinner, I have tasted none, and 
it may be my young pretw Mistress Marget will eat a morsel with me; 
for it is mere emptmeas. Mistress Jenny, that often puts these fancies 
of illness into young folk’s heads.” So saying, slio put the silver |)osset- 
ciip with the ale into Jenny’s hand, and assuming her mantle with the 
alacrity of one determined to sacrifice inclination to duty, she hid the 
stewpan under ite folds, and commanded Wilsa, the little mulatto girl, 
to light them across the street. 

“Whither away so late 1” said the barber, whom they passed seated 
with his starveling boys round a mess of stock-fish and jiai'snips, in the 
shop below. 

‘‘If I were to tell you. Gaffer,” said the dame, with most contemj)- 
tuous coolness, “ I do not think yon could do my errand, so I will e’en 
keep it to myself.” Benjamin was too much accustomed to his wife’s 
indemndent mode of conduct to pursue his inquiry further; nor did 
the dame tarry for father question, liut marched out at t* door, telling 
the eldest of the boys “to sit nil till iiei- return, and look to the house 
thewhUst.” 

The night was dark and rainy, and although the distance betwixt the 
4wo shops was short, it allowed Dame Ursley leisure enough, while she 
•trede along with high-tucked petticoats, to irabitter it by the following 
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gnunbling reflections—" I wonder what I have done that I must needs 
tradge at every old beldam’s biddii^ and every young minx’s maggot! 
I have been marched from Temple-Bar to Whitechaijel on the matter 
of a pinmaker’s wife having prmked her fingers—marry, her husbMd 
that made the weapon might nave salved tlie wound.—^And here is this 
fantastic aim,_ pretty Mistress Marget, forsooth—such a beauty as I 
could make of a dutch doll, and as fantastic, and humorous, and con¬ 
ceited as if she were a duchess. I hove seen her in the same day as 
changeful as a marmozet, and as stubborn as a mule. I shoiii like to 
know whether her little conceited noddle, oj her fatlier’s old crazy, cal¬ 
culating jolter-pate, breeds most whimsies. But then there’s that two 
hundred pounds a-year in dirty land, and the father is held a close chuff, 
though a fanciful—he is our landlord besides, and she has begged a late 
day from him for otir rent; so. God help me, I must be conformable— 
besides, the little capricious devil is my only key to get at Master 
George Heriot’s secret, and it concerns my cliaracter to find that out; 
and so, mvliamoi, as the lingua franca hath it.” 

Thus iwndering, she moved forward with hasty strides until she ar¬ 
rived at the watchmaker’s habitation. The attemmt admitted them by 
means of a pass-key. Onward glided l>ame Ursula, now in glinuner 
and now in gloom, not like the lovely Lady Cristabelle, through Gothic 
sculpture and ancient armour, but creeping and stumbling amongst reJios 
of old machines, and models of new mventions in various branches of 
mechanics, with which wrecks of useless ingenuity, either in a broken 
or half-fimshed sliaj)e, the apartment of the fancmd though ingenious 
mechanist was continually lumbered. 

At length they attaiiiw, by a very narrow staircase, pretty Mistress 
Margaret s apartment, where she, the cynosure of the eyes of every bold 
young bachelor in Fleet Street, sat in a posture which hovered ^tween 
the discontented and the disconsolate. For her pretty back and shoulders 
were rounded into a curve, her round and dimpled chin reposed in the 
hollow of her little palm, while the fingers ivere folded over ner mouth; 
her elbow rested on a table, and her eyes seemed fixed upon the dying 
charcoal, which was expiring in a small grate. She scarce turned her 
head when Dame Ursula entered, and wlicn the presence of that esti¬ 
mable matron was more precisely announced in words by tlie old Scots¬ 
woman, Mistress Margaret, without chaumng her postm-e, muttered 
some sort of answer that was wholly unintelligible. 

" Go your ways down to the kitchen with AVilsa, good Mistress 
Jenny,” said Dame Unsula, who was used to all sorts of freaks on the 
part of her patients or clients, whichever they might be termed ; "put 
tlie stewp.m and the porringer by the fireside, aud go down below—I 
must speak to my pretty love. Mistress Margaret, by myself—and there 
is not a bachelor betwixt this and Bow but '^•ill envy me the privily.” 

The attendfyuts retired as directed, and Dame UKula, having availed 
herself of ® emhci'S of cliai-coal to place her stewpaii to the best ad¬ 
vantage, drew herself as close as she could to her patient, and began, in 
a low, soothing, and confidential tone of voice, to inquire what aued 
her pretty flower of neighbours. 

“Notliing, dame,” said Margaret, somewhat pettishly, and changing 
her iKisture so as rather to turn her back upon the kind inquirer. 
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“ Notihiflg, lady-bird! ” answered Danie Suddleohop; “ and do you use 
to SKid for your mends out of bed at this how for nothing ? ” 

-i“ lt was not I who sent for you, dame,” said the malcontent maiden. 
' :“ And who was it, then,” said Ursula“for if 1 had not been sett 
I had not been here at ihis time of nijjit, I promise you 1 
“It was the old Scotch fool. Jenny, who did it out of her own head, 
I suppose,” said Margaret, “for she has been stunning me these two 
hours about you and Mother Redcap.” • ,. , , 

■“ Me and Mother Redcap 1 ” said Uaiue Ursula, “ an old fool indeed, 
fliat couples folks up so.—^ut come, come, my sweet little neighbour, 
Jenny is no such fool after all j she knows young fislks want more and 
better advice than their own, and she knows, too, where to find it fur 
them; so you must take heart of grace, my pret^ maiden, and tell rue 
what you are moping about, and then let i)ame Ursula alone for liiid- 
Wg out a cure.” 

' “ Nay, an ye be so wise, Mother Ursula,” replied the girl, “you may 
guess what I ail without iny telling you.” 

“Ay, ay, child,” answered the conmlaisant matron; “no one can play 
better than I at the good old game of What is my thought like'/ Now 
Fll wari-ant that little head of yours is running on a new head-tire a 
foot higher than those our city dames wear—or you are all for a tiip 
to>felington or Ware, and your father is cross and will not consent— 
or- 

“ Or you are an old fool, Dame Suddlechop,” said Margaret, peevishly, 
“and must needs trouble yourself aliont mattem you know nothing of,” 
“Fool as much as you will, mistre.s.s,” said Dame Ursula, offended 
in her turn, “but not so very many years older than yourself, mistress.” 

“Oh! we axe angry, are we ?” said the beauty; '‘and pray. Madam 
Ursula, how come you, that are not so many years older tlmn me, to 
talk about such nonsense to me, who am so many years younger, 
and who yet have too much sense to care about head-gears and Isling¬ 
ton?” 


“W'ell, well, young mistress,” said the s^ counsellor, rising; “I 
perceive I can be of no use here ; and metiiinks, since yon know your 
own matters so much better than othei* people do. you might dispense 
with disturbing folks at midnight to ask their advice.” 

“Why, now you are angry, mother,” said Margaret, detsuning her; 
“this comes of your coming out at even-tide without eating yoni’supper 


morsel.—Here, Janet, a trencher and salt for Dame Ursula;—and 
what have you in that porringer^ dame!—Filthy clammy ale, as 1 would 
live—Let Janet fling it out of the window, or keep it for my father’s 
morning draimht; and she shall bring you the pottle of sack that was 
set ready for him—good man, he will never find out the diflerence, for 
ale will wasn down his dusty calculations quite as well a^^iiie.” 

“Truly, sweetheart, I am of your opinion,” said Dame Wsiila, whose 
temporary displeasure vanished at once before these preparations for 
good cheer i and so, settling herself on the great easy chair, with a 


no^ however, fail in the duties of cimty, and earnestly, but in vain, 
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pressed Mistress Margaret to partake her dainties. The demaAi de¬ 
clined the imiitation. 

" At least pledge me in a cup of sack,” stdd Dame Dmla: “ I have 
heard my grandame say, that before the go^llers came m, the old 
Catholic father confessors and their penitents always had a cup of sack 
together before confession ; and you are my penitent.” 

“I shall drink no sack, I am sure.” said Margaret; “and I told you 
before, that if you cannot find out wnat ails me, I shall never have the 
heart to tell it.^’ 

So saying, she turned away ftom Dame Ursula once more, and 
resunied her musing posture, with her hand on hei*elbow, and her back, 
at least one shoulder, turned towards her confidant. 

“Nay, then,” said Dame Ursula, “I must exert my skill in good ear¬ 
nest.—You must give me this pretty hand, and I will tell you oy palm¬ 
istry, as well as any gipsy of them all, what foot it is you halt upon.” 

“As if I halted upon any foot at all,” said Mai^ret, somethii^ 
scornfully, but yielding her left hand to Ursula, and continuing at the 
same time her as'erted ixjsition. 

“I see brave lines here,” said Ursula, “and not ill to read neither 
—pleasure and wealth, and merry nights and late mornings to my 
Beauty, and such an equipage as shall shake Whitehall. Oh, have I 
touched you there ?—and smile you now, my pretty one 1 —for wky 
should not he he Iiord Mayor, and go to comt in his gilded caroch, as 
others have done before him r 

“Lord Mayor ‘I psliaw!” replied Margaret. 

“And why pshaw at my Lord Mayor, sweetheart ? or jierhaps you 
pshaw at my prophecy; but there is a cro.ss in every one’s line of life 
i)s well w in yours, darling. And what though I see a ’prentice’s flat 
cap in tte pretty palm, yet there is a sparkling black eye under it, 
hath not its matcii m the Ward of Farringdon-Without.” 

“Whom do you mean, dame 1” said Margaret, coldly. 

“Whom should I mean,” said Dame Ursula, “but the prince of 
’prentices, and king of gnoil company, Jenkin Vincent ?” 

“ Out, woman—Jenkm Vincent ?—a clown—a Cockney !” exclaimed 
the indignant damsel. » • 

“Ay, sets the wind in that quarter. Beauty!” quoth the dame; 
“why, it has changed something since we spoke together last, for then 
I would have sworn it blew fairer for poor Jin Viu ; and the poor lad 
dotes on you, too, and woidd rather see your eyes tlian the first glimpse 
of tlie siui on the great holiday on MOT-day.” 

“ I would my eyes had the power of the sun to hliiui his, then,’^said 
Maigaret, “to teach the drudge his place.” 

“Niiv,’’ said Dame Ursula, “there he some who say that Frank 
Tuiistall is as proi>er a lad as Jin Vin, and of surety he is third cousin 
to a knighti»od, and come of a good house; and so mayhap you may 
Ix) for northward ho !” 

“Maybe I may,” answered Margaret, “but not with my father’s 
’prentice—I thhhk you. Dame Ursula.” 

“ Nay, then, the devil may guess your thoughts for me,” said Dame 
Ursula ; “ tlus comes of trying to shoe, a filly that is eternally wincing 
and shifting ground 1” ' 
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“ Hear me, then,” said Margaret, “ and mind what I say.—This day 
I dined abroad- 

“ I can tell you where,” answered her counsellor,—“ with your god¬ 
father, the rich goldsmith—ay. you see I know something—nay, I could 
teU you, an I would, with whom, too.” 

“Indeed!” said Margaret, turning suddenly round, with an accent 
of strong surprise, and colounng up to the eyes. 

“ With old Sir Mungo Malagrowther,” said-tlie oracular dame,— 
“ he was trimmed in my Benjamin’s slion in his way to the city.” 

“ Pshaw ! the frightiul old mouldy skeleton !” said the damsel. 

“Indeed you say‘•true, my dear,” replied the confidant,—“it is a 
shame to him to he out of Saint Pancras’s charnel-house, for I know no 
other place he is fit for, the foul-mouthed old railer. He said to my 
husband- ” 

“ Somewhat which signifies nothing to om purpose, I dare say,” in¬ 
terrupted Margaret. “ I »«««< speak, them—There dined with us a 
nobleman- 

“ A nobleman! the maiden’s mad,!” said Dame Ursula. 

“ There dined with us, I say,” continued Margaret, without regard¬ 
ing the intemmtion, “ a nobleman-a Scottish nobleman.” 

“ Now Our Lady keep her!” said the confidant, “ she is quite fran- 
tiad—heard ever any one of a watchmaker’s daughter falling in love 
with a nobleman—and a Scots nobleman, to make the matter complete, 
who are all as proud as Lucifer, and as poor as Job 'I —A Scots noble¬ 
man, quotha ? I had as lief you told me of a Jew pedlar. I would 
have you think how aU this is to end, pretty one, before you jump in 
the dark.” 

“ 'That is notliing to you, Ursula—it is your assistance,” Sjiid Mis¬ 
tress Margaret, “ and not your advice, that I am desirous to tove, and 
you know I can make it worth your while.” 

“ Oh, it is not for the sake of lucre, Mistress Margaret,” answered 
the obliging dame ; “but truly I would have you listen to some advice 
—^bethink you of your owp condition.” 

“ My father’s calling is mechanical,” said Margaret, “hut our blood 
is not so. I have heard my father say that we are descended, at a dis¬ 
tance indeed, from the weat Earls of Palwolsey.” * 

“ Ay, ay,” said dame Ursula; “ even so—I never knew a Scot of you 
but was descended, as ye call it, fi:om some peat house or other; and 
a piteous descent it often is—and as for the distance you speak of, it is 
so great as to put you out of sight of each other. Yet do not toss your 
pretty head so scornfully, but tell me the name of this lordly uoi tliern 
galAiit, and we will ti'y what can be done in the matter.” 

“ It IS Lord Glenvarloeh, whom they call Lord Nigel Olifamit,” said 
Margaret in a low voice, and turning away to hide her blushes. 

“ Marrv, Heaven forefend!” exclaimed Dame Suddlechiji; “ this is 
the very devil, and something worse!” 

' Tlie liead of the ancleot and dbUngoUilied house of Ramsay, and to whom, as thoir 
chief, the indiridoals of that name look as their oi'iA:in and source of tfentry; Allan 
Ihunsay, the pastomi poet, in the same manner, makes 

0 OAlbouale, uf sn auld dncMt, 

Mj my atottpi njr« 
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" fiow mean you!” said the dmeel, surprised at the vivacity of her 
exclamation. • 

“ Why, know ye not,” said the dame, “ what powerful enemies he 
has at Court ? know ye not—but blisters on my ton^e, it runs too fast 
for my wit—enough to say, that you liad better make your bridal-bed 
under a falling house than think of yoimg Glenvarloch.” 

“ He is unfortunate, then ?” said Margaret; “ I knew it—I divined 
it—there was soreowhn his voice.when he said even what was gay— 
there was a touch of misfortune in his mdancboly smile—he had not 
thus clung to my thoughts had I seen Ixim'in all the midday glare of 
prosperity.” 

“Bomances have.cracked her brain !” said Dame Ursula; “she is. 
a castaway girl—utterly distraught—loves a Scots lord—and likes him 
the better for being mifoitunate! Well, misters, I am sorry this is a 
matter I cannot aid you in—it goes against my conscience, and it is an 
affair above my condition, and beyond my management; but I will 
keep yom counsel.” 

“ kou will not be so base as to desert me, after having drawn my 
secret from mesaid Mar^ret, indignantly ; “ if you do, I know how 
to have my revenge ; and if you do not, I wiU reward you well. Be- 
meinber the house your husband dwells in is my father’s property.” 

“ I remember it but too well. Mistress Margaret,” said Ursula, atto 
a moment’s reflection, “ I would serve you in anything in my con¬ 
dition ; but to meddle wini such high matters—I shall never forget 
poor Mistress Turner,^ my honoured patroness, peace be with her I— 
she had the ill-luck to meddle in th^ matter of &merset and Overbuiy, 
and so the great carl and liis lady slipt their necks out of the collar, ana 
left her and some half-dozen others to suffer in their stead. I shall 
never forget the sight of her standing on the scaffold witli the ruff round 
her jiretty neck, all done up with the yellow starch which I had so often 
bellied her to make, and that was so soon to give place to a rough 
hemiien cord. Such a sight, sweetheart, will make one loth to meddle 
with matters that .are too liot or heavy for their hanjUing.” 

“ Out, you fool!” answered Mistress Margaret; “ am I one to speak 
to you about such criminal practices as that wretch died for'( All I 
desire of you is, to get me mecise knowledge of what affair brings this 
young nobleman to Court.’’^ 

“ And when you have Ids secret,” said Ursula, “ what will it avail 
you, sweetheart ?—and yet I would do your errand, if you could do as 
luucli for me.” 

“ And w hat is it you would have of me ?” said Mistress Margaret. 

“ What you have been angry with me for asking before,” answered 
Dame Ursula. “ I want to have some light about the story of your 
godfathci-’s ghost, that is only seen at prayers.” 

* Kot for'Ahe world,” .said Mistress Margaret, “ will I be a spy on 
my kind godfather’s secrets —No, Ursula—^that I will never pry into 
which ho de.sires to keep ludden. But thou knowest that I have a 
fortune of ray own, which must at no distant day come under my own 
man.agemcnt—think of some other recompense.” 

“ Ay, that ! well know,” said the counsellor—" it is that two hun- 
. 1 See Note G Un A«ne Turner. 
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dred per year, with yomr father’sinduigence, that makes you so wilful, 
sweetheart.” 

“ It may be so," said Margaret Ramsay; “ meanwhile, do you serre 
me truly, and here is .a ring of value in plMge, that when my fortune 
is in my own hand, I will redeem the token with fifty broad pieces of 
gold.” 

“ Pi% broad pieces of gold!” repeated the dame; " and this rmg, 
which is a right fair one, m token y<m fail not of your word !—Well, 
sweetheart, if I must put mv throat in peril, I am sure I cannot risk 
it for a friend more generous than you; and I would not think of more 
than the pleasure of serving you, only Benjamin gete more idle every 
dav, and our family-” 

Say no more of it,” said Margaret; “ we understand eimh other. 
And now, tell me what you know of this young man’s affairs, wliich 
made you so unwilling to meddle with them 1” 

“ Of that I can say no great matter, as yet,” answered Dame Ursula ; 
“ only I know the most powerful among liia own countrymen are against 
him, and also the most powerful at the Court here. But I will Icam 
more of it; for it will be a dim print that I will not read for your sake, 
pret^ Mistress Margaret. Know jmu whore this gallant dwells i” 

^ 1 heard by accident,” said Margaret, as if ashamed of the minute 
particularity of her memory upon such an occasion,—“ he lodges, I 
think—at one Cliristie’s—it I mistake not-^t Paul’s Wharf—a ship- 
chandler’s.” 


“ A proper lodging for a yonng baron !—^iVcIl, but cheer you up, Mis¬ 
tress Margaret—if lie baa come up a mequllw, like some of lus country¬ 
men, he may cast his slough like them, and come out a butterfly.—So 
I dnnk gooii-night and sweet dreams to you in another parting cup of 
sack; and you sliall hear tidings of me within four-and-twenty-hours. 
And, once more, I commend you to youi'pillow, my pearl of pearls, and 
Marguerite of Marguerites !”* 

So saying, she kissed the reluctant cheek of her young friend or 
patroness, and took her demrtiure with the light and stealthy pace of 
one accustomed to accommodate her footsteps to the pmposes of despatch 
and secrecy. 

Margaret Ram.say looked after her for some time in anxious silence. 
“ 1 did ill,” she at length munnured, “ to let her wring this out of me; 
but she is artful, bold, and serviceable—and I think faithful—or, if not, 
she will be true at least to her interest, and tliat I can command. 1 
would I had not spoken, however—I have begun a liojicless work. For 
what lias he said to me to warrant my raddling in his fortunes ?— 
Nothing but words of the most ordinary import—mere table-talk, and 
terms of course. Yet who knows—” she said, and then broke off, look¬ 
ing at the glass the while; which, as it reflected Imck a face of great 
beauty, proliably suggested to lier mind a more favourable condugion 
of the sentence than she cared to trust her tongue withal. 
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CEAFTEE IX. 

%o pitlAi! a thln^r Is suitor’s state t 
Most misemble raaii, whom wicked Me 
Hath brought to Court) to sae for i7<zd / 

That few hare foaod, and many a one hath miss'd t 
Full littA knowest thou, that hast not tried, 

What bell it Is, in sueiog long to bide: 

To lose good days that might bo better spent; 

To waste long nights In pensive dlseoatent^ 

To speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow; 

To feed on hope, to pine with fear and son ow; 

To have thy Prince’s grace, yet want her I'eers*; 

To liavc tJiy asking, yet wait many years; 

To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares— 

To eat thy heart through comfortless despaira 
To fawn, to cmucli, to vrait, to ride, to run. 

To spend, lo give, to want, to be undone. 

if other ITubiard** Tate. 

Os the nioituiig of the <lay on which Georfre Heriot liad prepared to 
escort the young Lord of Qleiivailoch to the Court at Whitehall, it may 
be reasonably supjwsed that the young man, whose fortunes were likw 
to dci)end on tins cast, felt himself more than usually anxious. He 
ro.se early, made Iiis toilette with uncommon care, and being enabled, 
by the generosity of his more plebeian countiynian, to set out a very 
handsome person to the be.st advantage, he obtaiiiea a momentary ap¬ 
probation from himself as he glanced at the min or, a loud and dirtinct 
plaudit from his landlady, who declared at once, that, in her judgment, 
he would take the wind_out of the sail of every gallant in the presence 
—so much had she been able to enrich her discourse with the metaphors 
of those with whom her husband dealt. 

At the appointed hour, the barge of Master George Heriot arrived, 
handsomely manned and appointed, having a tilt, with his own cipiher, 
and the anus of hi.s company, painted thereuiion. 

The young Lord of Glenvarloch received the frienj, who hail evinced 
.such disinterested attachment, ivith the kind courtesy which weD became 
him. 

Master Heriot then made him acquainted with the bounty of his 
Sovereign ; which he iiaid over to his young friend, declining what he 
had himself formerly advanced to him. Nigel felt all the mtitude 
which the citizen’s disinterested friendship had deserved, and was not 
wanting in expressing it suitably. 

Yet, as the young and high-bom nobleman embarked to go to the 
jirescnce of his triiice, under the patronage of one whose best or most 
liistiuguishcd qualification was liis being an eminent member of the 
Goldsmiths’ Incorporation, he felt a little surprised, if not abashed, at 
his own situation; and Eicliie Moniplies, as be stepped over the gang¬ 
way to take his place forward in the boat, could not help muttering,— 
“ It was a changed day betwixt Master Heriot and Kis honest father in 
the KKEmes ;r-^ut, doubtless, there was a difference between clinking 
on gold and silver, and clattering upon pewter.” 

On they glided, by the assistance of tlie oars of four stout watermen, 
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iJongthe Thames, which then served for the principal higliroad betwixt 
London and Westminster ; for few Tcntured on horseback, through the 
narrow and crowded streets of the city, and coaches were then a luxury 
iMerved only for the higher nobility, and to which rto citizen, whatever 
was his wealth, presnmm to aspire. The beauty of the bfcks, espedally 
«B the northern side, where the gardens of tlie nobility descended from 
thi^ hotels, in many places, down to the water’s edge, was pointed out 
to Nigel by his kind conductor, and was pointed out in vain. The 
mind of the young Lord of Glenvarloch was filled with anticipations, 
not the most pleasai^t, concerning the manner in which he was likely 
to be received by that monarch, in whose behalf his family had been 
nearly reduced to ruin; and he was, with the usual mental anxiety of 
those in such a situation, framing imaginary questions from the King, 
and over-toiling his spirit in devising answers to them. 

His conductor saw tlie labour of Nigel’s mind, and avoided increasing 
it by further conversation; so tha^ when he had e^lained to him 
briefly the ceremonies obsenxd at uourt on such occasions of praienta- 
ti<«i, the rest of their voyage was performed in silence. ■ 

They landed at Whitehall Stairs, and entered the Palace after an¬ 
nouncing their names,—the guards paying to Lord Glenvarloch the 
respect and honours due to his rank. 

The young man’s heart beat high and thick within liim as he came 
into the roym apartments. His education abroad, conducted, as it had 
been, on a narrow and limited scale, had given him but iraiierfect ideas 
of the grandeur of a Court; and the philosophical reflections which 
taught him to set ceremonial and exterior splendour at defiawce, proval, 
like other maxims of mere philosophy, inimectual, at the moment they 
were weighed against the impression "naturally made on the mind of an 
inexperienced youth, by the unusual magnineence of the scene. The 
splendid apartments tlihiiigh which they pas-sed, the rich apparel of 
the grooms, guai-ds, and domestics in waitmg, and the ceremonial at¬ 
tending their irassage through the long suite of apartments, had some¬ 
thing in it, trifling and commonplace as it might apiiear to practised 
courtiers, embarrassing, and even alanning, to one who went through 
these forms for the first time, and who was doubtful wiiat sort of re¬ 
ception was to accompany his first appearance before liis Sovereign. 

Heriot, in anxious attention to save his young friend from any 
momentary awkwardness, had taken care to give the necessary password 
to the warders, grooms of the chambers, ushers, or by whatever name 
thCT were designated ; so they passed on without inteiniptioii. 

In this manner they pasm several anterooms, filliM chiefly with 
guards, attendants of the Court, and their acquaintances, male and 
female, who, dressed iu tlieir best ajniarcl, ana with eyes rounded by 
e^er curiosity to make the most of their opportunity, stood, with 
beseeming modesty, ranked against the wall, m a manner wliich indi¬ 
cated tliat they were .s|»ectators, not performers, in the courtly exhibi¬ 
tion. 

Through these exterior apartments. Lord Glenvarloch and his city 
jifricud advanced into a large and splenoid withdrawing-roora, cummum- 
cating with tlie presence-chamber, into which anteroom were admitted 
those only who, irom birth, their posts in the state or househifld, or by 
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the iiarticular grant of the King, bad right to attend the Court, as men 
entitled to jjw their respects to their fevereign. . 

Amid this mvoured and selected company, Sigel observed Sir Mungo 
Malagrowther, wli#, avoided and discountmianced by those who knew 
how low he stood in Court interest and favour, was but too liappy in 
the opport unity of hooking himself upon a person of Lord Glenvartoch’s 
rank, who was, as yet, so inexperienced as to feel it difficult to sliake 
off an intruder. > 

The knight forthwith framed his grim features to a ghastly smile, and, 
after a prehminaiy and patronizing nod to fieorge Heriot, accompanied 
with an aristocratic wave of the liand, which intitnated at once superi¬ 
ority and protection, he laid aside altogether the honest citizen, to 
whom he owed many a dinner, to attach himself exclusively to the young 
lord, although he suspected he mkht be occasionally in the predicament 
of needing one as much as himseln And even the notice of this original, 
sin^ar and unamiable as he was, was not entirely indifferent to the 
Lom-Glenvarloch, since the absolute and somewhat constrained silence 
of his good friend Heriot, which left him at liberty to retire painfully 
to his own agitating reflections, was now relieved ; while, on the other 
hand, he could not help feeling interest in the sharp and sarcastic 
information poured upon liim by an observant, tliou^ discontented 
courtier, to whom a patient auditor, and he a man of title and raiflr, 
was as much a prize, as his acute and communicative di^sition rendered 
him an entertaining companion to Higel Olifaunt. Heriot, in the 
meantime, neglected by & Mungo, and avoiding every attempt by 
which the grateful politeness of L«rd Qlenvarloch strove to bring him 
into the conversation, stood by, with a kind of half smile on his counte¬ 
nance ; but whether excited by Sir Mungo’s wit, or arising at his 
expense, did not exactly appear. 

In the meantime, the trio occupied a nook of the anteroom, next to 
the door of the presence-cliamber, which was not yet tluowii open, 
when Maxwell, with his rod of offic^ came bustling into the aiwirtment, 
where most men, excepting those of liigh rank, mswe way for uiin. He 
stopped beside the party in which we are interested, looked for a moment 
at the young Scots nobleman, then made a slight uheLsance to Heriot, 
and la-stiy, addreasiug Sir Mungo Malagrowtlier, began a hurried 
complaint to him of the luisbeliaviour of the gentlcmen-iiensioners and 
waraem, who suffered all sort of citizens, suitors, ana scriveners to 
sneak into the outer ajiartnients, without either resjiect or decency. 
—“The Knglisb/’ he said, “were scandalized, for such a thing durst 
not bo attempted in the Queen’s days. In her time, there was then tlie 
court-yard for the mobuity, and the apartments for the nobility; 
and it reflects on your place, Sir Mungo,” he adJ^, “belonging 
to the household as you do, tliat such things should not be better 
ordered.” 

Here Sir Mungo, afflicted, as was frequently the case on such occa¬ 
sions, with one of his usual fits of deafness, answered, “It was no 
wonder the mobility used freedoms, wlien those wliom they saw in office 
were so little better in blood and havings tlian themselves.” 

“ "iCpu are right, sir—quite right,” said Maxwell, puttiim his hand 
on the tarnished embroidery on the old knight’s sleeve‘^when such 
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• fellows see men in office dr^sed in cast-off suits, like paltry stage-players, 
it Is no wonder the Court is thronged with intruders.||i _ . 

“ Were you lauding the taste or my embroidery, Maister Maxwell 
answered the kni^dit, who app^ntly inteipretea the deputy-chamber- 
ladn’s meaning rather from his action than his words 5 —‘‘it is of an 
Anident and liberal nattem, having been made by 3 rour mother’s father, 
SUM James Stitchdl, a master-fashioner of honest repute, in Merlin’s 
Wynd, whom I made a point to employ, asl<am now happy to rc- 
tuemher, seeing your father thought fit to intermarry with sic a person’s 
daughter.” ^ 

■■ Maxwell looked stdm; but, conscious there was nothing to he got of 
Sir Mungo in the way of amends, and that prosecuting the quarrel 
■with such an adversary would only render him ridiculous, and make 
public a mis-alliance of which he had no reason to be proud, he covered 
his resentment with a sneer; and, expressing his remet tliat Sir Mungo 
■was become too deaf to imderstand or attend to what was said to him, 
■walked on, and planted himself beside the folding-doors of the iwesence- 
(hamber, at winch he was to perform the duty of deputy-chamberlain, 
f»r usher, so soon as they should be opened. 

“The door of the presence is about to open,” said the goldsmith, in 
a whisper, to his young friend ; “my condition permits me to go no 
IKRher with yon. Fail not to present yoiuself boldly, acconling to your 
birth, and offer your Supplication : which the King will not refuse to 
accept, and, as I hope, to consider favouiably.” 

As he spoke, the door of the presence-chamber oiiened accordingly, 
and, as is usual on such occasions, 4116 courtiers began to advance t(>- 
wards it, and to enter in a slow, but continuous and iminterrupfcd 
stream. 

As Nigel presented himself in his turn at the entrance, and mentioned 
his name and title. Maxwell'seemed to hesitate. “ You are not known 
to any one,” he said. “It is my duty to suffer no one to pass to the 
presence, my lord, whose face is unknown to me, unless upon the word 
of a resjxinsible person.” 

“ I came with Master George Heriot,” said Nigel, in some embar¬ 
rassment at this tmexjiected interniption. 

“Master Heriot’s name will pass current for much gold and silver, 
my lord,” replied Maxwell, ■with a civil sneer, “but not for birtli and 
TMik. I am comiielled by my office to be peremptory.—The entrance 
is impeded—I am much concerned to say it—your loidship must stand 
back.' 

“What is the matter ?” said an old Scottish nobleman, who had been 
speaking with George Heriot, after he had separated from Nigel, and 
who now cam^ forward, observing the altercation lictwixt the latter 
and Maxwell 

“It is only Master Deputy-Chamherlain Maxwell,” said Sir Mungo 
Malagrowthor, “expres.smghis joy to see Lord Glenvarloch at Court, 
whose father gave him his office—at least I think he is siieaking to that 
purportr—for yoiu lordship kens my imperfection.” A subdued laugh, 
such as the situation permitted, passed round amongst those who heard 
this specimen of Sir Mungo’s sarcasric temper. But the'old nohteioan 
X See Note F. Umgo Mdlagrwther. 
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gtepped still more forward, saying,—“'What!—the son of my gallant 
old oi)ponent, Ochtred Olifaunt J—^1 will introduce him to the presence 
myseliv’ 

So saying, he toek STigel by the aim, without farther ceremony, and 
was about to lead him torwsurd, when Maxwell, still keeping his rod 
across the door, said, but with hesitation and erabaiTassmen\—“ My 
lord, this gentleman is not known, and I have orders to be scrupulous." 

“ Tutti-taiti, man^’ said the old lord, “ I will be answerable he is 
his father’s son, from the cut of his eyebrow—and Ihou, Harwell, 
knew’st his father well enough to have spared thy scruples. Let us 
pass, man.” ■ So saying, he put aside the deputy-dhamberlain’s rod, and 
entered the presence-room, still holding the young nobleman by the 
arm. 

“ Why, I must know you, man,” he said—“ I must know you. I 
knew your father well, man, and I have broke a lance and crossed a 
blade with him ; and it is to my credit that I am living to brag of it. 
He was king’s-inan, and I was queen’s-man, during the Imuglas wars— 
young fellows both, that feared neither fire nor steel; and we had some 
old feudal quarrels besides, that had come down from father to son, with 
our seal-rings, two-handeu broadswords, and plate-coats, and the crests 
on our burgonets.” 

“ Too loud, my Loi'd of Huntinglcn,” wliispcred a gentleman of cite 
chamber,—“ The King!—the King!” 

The old Earl (for such he proved) took the hint, and was silent; and 
James, advancing from a side-door, received in succession the compli¬ 
ments of stran^rs, while a little gsoup of favourite courtiers, or officew 
of the household, stood around him, to whom he addressed himself from 
time to time. S»nie more pains had been bestowed on his toilette than 
iijion the occasion when we first presented the monarch to our readers; 
but there was a natural awkwardness about his figure which prevented 
his clothes from sitting liandsoinely, and the prudence or timidity of his 
disposition had made him adopt the cjnstom, already noticed, of wealing 
a dress so tliickiy quilted as might withstand the stroke of a dagger, 
which added an ungainly stiffness to his whole appearance, contrasting 
oddly with the frivolou-s, ungraceful, and fidgeting motions with which 
he accompanied his conversation. And yet, thoimh the King’s deport¬ 
ment was very undignified, ho had a manner so kind, familiar, and good- 
huinoureil, was so little apt to veil over or conceal liis own foibles, and 
had so much indulgence and sympathy for those of others', that his 
address, joined to his learning, and a* certain proportion of shrewd 
mother-wit, failed not to make a favourable impression on those who 
approached his person. 

When the Earl of Huntinglen had presented Nigel his Sovereign, 
a ceremony which the good rieer took upon himselt, the King received 
the young'lord very graciously, and obsen'cd to his introducer, that he 
“ was fam to see them twa stand side by side; for 1 trow, my Lord 
Huntinglen,” continued he, “ your ancestors, ay, and e’en your lord- 
ship’s s3f and this lad’s father, have stood front to front at the sword’s 
•poinri and tlrnt is a worse posture.” 

“ Until your Majesty,” said Lord Huntinglen, *' made Lord Ochtred 
and me cross palms, upon the memorable day when your Majesty feasted 
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idl the Robles that were at feud togetlier, and made them join hands in 
your presence-” 

“ I mind it weel,” said the King; “ I mind it wcel—it was a blessed 
day, being the nineteen of September, of all days ‘in the year—and 
it was a blithe sport to see how some of the carles grinned as they 
clapped hoofs together. By my saul, I thought some of them, mair 
special the Hieland duels, wad'have broken out in our own iwcsence ; 
wit we caused them ta march hand in hand t« the Cross, oui’selves 
leading the way, and there drink a blithe cup of kindness with ilk other, 
to the stanching of feud,^and perjietuation of amity. Auld John 
Aiider«m was Provost that year—the carle grat for joy, and the 
Bailies and Councillors danced bare-beaded in our presence like five- 
year-auld colts, for very triumph.” 

“ It was indeed a liaiipy day,” said Lord Huntinglen, “ and will not 
be forgotten in tlie history of your Majesty’s reign.’’ 

“ I would not tliat it were, ray lord,” replied the Monarch—" I 
would not that it were pretermitted in our auuaK Ay, xxy—lkMi 
padAci. My English lieges here may weel make much of me, for 1 
would have them to knoWj, they have gotten the only peaceable man 
that ever came of my family. If James with the Fiery Face had come 
amongst you,” he said, loomng round him, “ or my gieat-gi anJsirc, of 
IPodden nieiuoiy!” 

“ 'We should nave sent him back to the north again,” whispered one 
English nobleman. 

“At least,” said another, in the same inaudible tone, “ we sliouM 
have had a man to our sovereign, tbough he were hut a Scotsman.” 

“ And now, my young spriiigald,” .said tlie King to Lord Clenvar- 
loch, “ where have you been spending j*oiir calf-time /” 

“ At Leyden, of late, may it please'your Mjiftty,” answered I.ord 
NigeL 

“ Aha ! a scholar,” said the King ; “ am’l, by my s,aul, a modest and 
ingenuous youth, that hath not forgotten how to hliisli, like most of 
our travelled Monsieurs. We will treat liiiii coiiformably.” 

Then drawing himself up, coughing slightly, anil IfKiking around him 
with the conscious,imixirtancc of suiieriur learning, while all tlie. eonr- 
tiers who understood, or understood not, Latin, pre.ssed eagerly fonvaril 
to listen, the sapient monarch prosecuted liis inquiries as follows 

“ Hem ! hem! Halve bis, guaterrjue solve, Clenvavldchittus nustcr ! 
NtwtTWmne ab iMgduno jiatavorum liritanniarii-reiliisti 

Tne young nobleman replied, bowing low— 

“ Imo, Rex augustisdme—Uenniumfere apud Lugdimaucs mom- 
tus sum." 

James procegied— 

“Bienniumnicis? bene, bene, optume factum est—Kon uwutle, gvml 
dieunt, — intetligisti, Domine Qtenvarlochiensisf Aha !” 

Nigel replied by a reverent bow, and the King, tuniing to those he-. 
hind him, said— 

‘\Adolescens quidem ingenui vulius ingenuigue pudori.i." Then 
resumed his learned queries. “ Et quid hotiie Lugdenenses logv/untur 
—Yossius vester nihilne novi scripsit f—nihU aerie, quod doleo, tupis 
recenter ediditP 
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“ YaUt quidm, Vomm^ Rex benevole^’ replied Nigel, ast senex 
veru.ransrimus annum agU, ni Jailor, septuagedmum.'' 

“ Yirum, melhercle, vix tarn grandvevurn crediderimj replied tlie 
monarch. “ Kt V,orstius iate ?—Arminii improbi aucceasor cegvx ac 
aectator—lleroa/ieadhuc, ut cum Himero loquar, Zuit iarl xul W) xfn\ 

Nigel, by good fortune, remembered that Vorstius. the divine last 
mentioned in his Maje.sty’s queries about the state of l)utch literature, 
had been engaged in a personal controversy with James, in which the 
King had taken so deep an interest, as at length to hint in his public 
correspondence with the United States that they v^ould do well to ap¬ 
ply the secular arm to stop the progi'ess of heresy by violent measures 
against the Professor’s pci'sou—a demand which their Mighty Mighti- 
ncaics’ principles of universal toleration induced them to elude, though 
with some ditticulty. Knowing ail this. Lord Gleuvarloch, though a 
courtier of only five-minutes’ standing, had addresieuough to reply— 

‘‘ y-irum qaideui, kaad diu eat, fiuminem videbam—vigere autetii 
quia dicut ijui aub Jubninibua elormentice tuie, Hex magne, jamduf 
duM pronaa jaceX, et pnalratua i" * 

This last tribute to hLs iiolcniical jiowers completed James’s happi¬ 
ness, which the triumph of exliibiting his erudition had already raised 
to a considerable heiglit. 

He rubbed his liands, snapiied his fingers, fidgeted, chuckled, ex-' 
claimed—" Huge ! belle ! optime !" and tinning to the Bishops of Exe¬ 
ter and Oxford, who stood behind him, he said—“ Ye see, my lords, no 
badsiiecimen of our Scottish Latinitv, with which langu.age we would all 
our sulijects of England were as welF imbued as this, and other youths 
of honourable birtii, in our auld kingdom ; also, we keep the genuine 
and Ilomau pronunciation, like other learned nations on the continent, 
sac that we hold communing with any scholar in the universe who can 
but sjieak the Latin tongue ; whereas ye, our learned subjects of Eng¬ 
land, have introduced into your universities, otherwise most learned, a 
fiishi'in of pronouncing like unto the ‘nippit foot and clippit foot’ of 
the bride in the fairy tale, whilk manner of speech (take it not amiss 
that 1 be round with you) can be understood by no nation on the earth 
saving yoiu'selves ; whercliy Latin, quoad Angloa, ctteeth to be com- 
mnu ia iiugua, the general dragoman, or interpreter between all the wise 
men of the earth.” 

The Bishop of Exeter bowed, as in acquiescence to the royal censure; 
but he of Oxford .stood U)n ight, as mindful over what subjects his .see 
extended, and as being equally willing to become food for tagots in de¬ 
fence of the Latinity of the luiiversity, as for any article of his religious 
creed. 

The King, witliout awaiting an answer from either prelate, proceeded 
to question Lord Nigel, but in the veruaculai- tongue,—“ Weel, my 
likely Alumnus of the Muses, and what make you so far from the 
north i” 

' Lest any lady or Kciiticinan should suspect there Is aujjht of mystery concealed 
under the senttmers printed hi Italics, tlicy will be plf».«od to understnnd that thm 
contain only a fe»- cmmnonplacc laitin plirascs, ridatiiiK to the statu of Icttcra in Hol- 
laud, wldch neither deserve, nor tvonld endure, n literal tranaUttlon. 

O 
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Modesty’s 


“To pay my homage to your Majesty,” said the young nobleman, 
kneeling on one knee, “ and to lay before you,” he added, “ this my 
humble and dutiful Supplication.” 

The iirescutiug of a pistol would.ccrtaiidy have startled King James 
more, but could (setting apart the fright) hardly have been more uu- 
pleasing to his'indoleut disposition. 

“ And is it even so, man i” said he ; “and can no single man, were 
it but for the rar ity of the case, ever come up i^ue Scotland, exce]>ting 
ex proposito —on set puriwse, to see what he can make out of his lov¬ 
ing Sovereign 1 It is but- tliree days sync that we liad well-nigh lost 
our life, and put tli'ce kingdoms into dule-weeds, from tiie over luoste 
of a clumsy-handed peasant, to thrust a packet into our hand, and now 
we are beset by tlie like innedimeut in our very Court. To our Secre¬ 
tary wit h tliat gear, my lord—to onr Secretary with that gear.” 

I have already oflered my humble Suptil'icatioii to yoiu- Ms 
Secretary of StateJ”-Eaid Lord Glenvarloch—“ but it seems-’ 

“Tliat he would not receive it, I warrant ?” said the King, inter¬ 
rupting liim ; by my saul, our Secretary kens that point of kiiig-cral't 
called refu.siti" better than we do, and will look at nothing but what 
lie likes lum.sdl—1 think 1 wad make a better Secretary to him than 
he to me.—Weel, my lord, you are welcome to London ; and, as ye 
seem an acute and learned youth, 1 advi.so ye to turn your neh north¬ 
ward ns soon as ye like, and settle yoursell for a while at'Saint Andrews, 
and wc will be ri,ght glad to hear that you prosper in your studies.— 
incumbiic remix furiiter." 

While the King Ri«.d;e, lie hold the petition of the vomig lord, care- 
les.sly, like one wiio oidv delayed fill the supplicant’s Itack was tui'iied, 
to tlirow it away, or at least lay it aside to he lui more looked at. Tlie 
jietitioner, who read this in liis cold and iudifl'erent looks, and in the 
maimer in which lie twisted and crumpled together the paper, arose with 
a bitter sense of anger and <lisap]!ointniont, made a jirofound oheisance, 
and was aliont to retire bastily. But Lord llnntinglen, who stood by 
him, cliccked his intention by an almo.st iiipcrceptil.ile touch upon the 
skirt of his cloak, and Nigel, taking the hint, retreated only a few steps 
from the royal ])ivscnce, and then made a ]>ause. In the menntiino, 
LordUnntingleu bnecled before Jame.s, in his turn, and said—“ May it 

t . 


pjease yom- Nlaje.sty to rcmemlier, tliat upon one certain (H'casioii you 
did promise to grant mo a boon every year of your saereii life / ”* . 

“ 1 mind it weel, man,” answered Jame.s, “ 1 mind it weel, and good 
rca.son why—it was when you imclasiied the fau.se traitor llutlivcn’.s 
fangs from aliont our roval tliroat, and drove your dirk into him like a 
true subject. We did then, as you remind us (whilk was uimeccs.sary), 
being jiartly beside ourselves with joy at onr liberation, promise w’e 
would grant yen a free boon every year; whilk )iromise, on om- coming 
to menscfiil possession of our royal faculties, we did confirm, reslrietivi 
always and conditio^mlUer, ih&t your lordship’s demand should be .such 
as we, in onr royal di.scretion, .should think reasonable.” 

' “ Even .so, gracious Sovereign,” said the old Earl, “and may I yet 
farther crave to know if I have ever exceeded the bounds of your royal 
benevolence I” 

J S’ve II. Lonl 
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“ 13y my word, man, no !” said the King ; “ I cannot rememhcv you 
Iiave asked niucn for yom’self, if it tje not a dog, or a hawk, or a buck 
out of our park at iClieobald’s, or such like. But to what serves this 
preface I” 

“ To the boon which 1 am now to ask of your Grace,” said Lord 
Huntinglen ; “ which is, that your Majesty would be pleased, on the 
instant, to look atthciplacet of Lord Glenvarloch, and do upon it what 
your own just and roym natuic shiill think meet and just, without rc- 
terence to your Secretary or any other of yoer Comicil.” 

“ By my said, my lord, this is strange,” said *the King; “ ye are 
pleading for the son of your enemy!” 

“ t)f one who was my enemy till your Majesty made him my friend,” 
answered Lord Huntinglen. 

“ W cel spoken, my lord!” said the King; “ and with a true Chris¬ 
tian spirit. And, re.specting the Supplication of this young man, I partly 
guess where the matter lies ; and in plain troth I htm promised to 
George Heriot to be good to the lad—But then, here the shoe pinches. 
Steenie and Baliy Cliarles cannot abide him—neither can your oivn sin, 
my l^rd ; and so, metlunks, he had better go down to Scotland before 
he comes to ill luck hy them.” 

“ My son, an it plea.se your jM-ajasty, so far as he is concerned, shall 
not direct my doings,” said the Earl, ‘‘ nor any wild-headed young man 
of them all.” 

“ Why, neither shall they mine,” replied the Monarch; “hy my 
father’s said, none of them all shall .play Ilex with me—I will do what 
1 will, and wliat 1 ought, like a free King.” 

“ Tour Majesty will then giaiit mo my boon ?” said the Lord Hunt¬ 
inglen. 

“ Ay, marry will 1—marry will I,” said the King; “ but follow mo 
this way, man, where we may he more private.” 

He led Lord Huntinglen, witli rather a hurried step, tluough the 
couitiers, all of whom gar.ed eanasslly on this unwonted scene, as is the 
fa.shion of all courts ou similar occa.sions. The K ing jia-sscil into a little 
cabinet, and bade, in the tiisit moment, Loiil lluntniglen lock or bar 
the door; hut countermandeil bis direction in the next, s.iying,—“ No, 
no, no-~bread o’ life man, I am a free King—will do what 1 wUl and 
wlmt 1 slionld—I amyHsti/srf tenaxpnipvdti, man—nevertheless, keep 
by the door, Lord Huntinglen, in case citecnic .should come in with his 
mad humour.” 

“ Oh, my jioor master !” groaned the Earl of Iliuitlnglen. “When 
you were m your own cold coimtrj', you had warmer blood in your 
Veins.” 

Tiie King hastily looked over the jietition or memorial, every now 
and then glancing his eye towards the door, an<l then sinking it hastily 
on the jiajier, ashamea that Lord Huntinglen, whom he respected, 
should snsjiect him of timidity. 

“To grant thetndh,” he said, after he had finished his hasty jter- 
usal, “ this is a hard ca.se ; and liardcr than it was renresented to mo, 
though I liaJ some inkling of it before. And so the hid only wants pay¬ 
ment of the siller due from ns, in order to reclaim his paternal estate < 
But then, Huntingleu, the lail will have othfer debts—and why hnrdcn 
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himsell with sae mony acres of barren woodland 1 let the laud gan", 
man, let the land gang; Steenie has the promise of it from oiir fcJcot- 
tish Cbancellor~it is the best hunting-ground in fi;otland—and ISatiy 
Charles and Steenie want to kill a buck there this next yeiir—they 
maun hae the land—they maun hae the land ; and our debt shall bo 
paid to the young man plack and bawbee, and he may have the spend¬ 
ing of it at our Court; or, if he has such an earti hunger, woims! man, 
well stuff' his stomach with English land, which is worth twice as much, 
ay, ten times as much, as tliese accmsed hills and lieughs, and mosses 
and muirs, that he is sae keen after.” 

All this while the poor King ambled up and down the apartment in 
a piteous state of uncertainty, which was made more ridicvilous by his 
shambling circular mode of managing his legs, and his ungainly fashion 
on sucli occasions of fiddling with the bnnchies of ribbons which fastened 
the lower part of his dress. 

Lord Huntiiiglen listened with great composure, and answered, “ An 
it please your Majesty, there was an answer yielded by Naboth when 
Aliab coveted his vineyard—‘ The Lord forbid that I should give the 
inheritance of my fathers unto thee.’ ” 

“ Ey, my lord—ey, my lord i” ejaculated James, while all the colour 
mounted both to his cheek and nose ; “ I hope ye mean not to te;ich 
me divinity ? Ye need not fear, my lord, that I will shnn to do jastico 
to every man ; and, since yoim lordship will give mo no help to take 
up this man in a more peaceful manner—whilk, methinks, would be 
brtter for the young man, as I said before,—whv—since it inann be so— 
’sdeath, I am a free King, man, and he shall have his money, and re¬ 
deem his land, and make a kirk and a miln of it, an he will.” 8o 
sayhig, he hastily wrote an order on the Scottish Exchequer for the 
sum in question, and then added, “ Ilow they are to pay it, I .see not; 
but I wan-ant he will find money on the order among the goldsmith.s, 
who can find it for every one but me.—And now you see, my lord of 
Huntinglen, that I am neither an untrue man, to deny you the boon 
whQk 1 became bound for, nor an Ahab, to covet Naboth’s vineyard ; 
nor a mere nose-of-ivax, to be twdsted this way and that, liy favourites 
and counsellors at their pleasure. I think you will giant now that I 
am none of those 1” 

“ You are my own native and noble Prince,” said Huntinglen, as he 
knelt to kiss the royal hand—“just and gonerou.s, whenever you li.sten 
to the workings of your own heart.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the King, laughing good-naturedly, as he raised his 
faithful seiwaiit from the ground, “tliat is what ye all say when I do 
anything to please ye. There—there, take the sign-niamial, and away 
with you and this young fellow. I wonder Steeiiic and Laliy Ohai'lcs 
have not broken in on us before now.” 

Lord Huntinglen hastened from the cabinet, forseeing a scene at 
wliioli he was unw'illing to be pre.scnt, but which sometimes occurred 
when James roused himself so far as to exert his own free-will, of which 
he boasted so much, in sjiite of that of his imperious favourite Steenie, 
as he called the Duke of Buckingham, from a supposed resemblance 
betwixt his very handsome countenance and that with which the Italian 
artists represented the pnotomartyx Stephen. In fact, the haughty 
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favoiu-ite, who had the nnusiml good fortune to stand as high in the 
opinion of the heir-apparent as of the existing monarch, had consider- 
at)ly diminished in lus respect towards the latter; and it was apparent, 
to- the more shreyd courtiers, that James endured his donnnation 
rather from habit, timidity, and a drea<l of encountering Ids stormy 
j)assions, than from any heartfelt continuation of regard towards him, 
whose greatness had been the work of his otvn hands. To save himself 
the pain of seeing wliat was likely to take place on the Duke’s return, 
and to jueserve the King from the additional humiliation whicli the 
presence of such a witness must have oi^ioned, the Earl left the 
cabinet as speedily as possible, having first carefidly pocketed the im- 
liortant sign-manual. 

No .sooner had be entered the presence-room than be hastily sought 
Lorii Glenvarloch, who liad withdrawn into tlie cmbra.surc of one of the 
windows, from the general gaze of men who seemed dispoised only to 
afford him the notice which arises from sunirise and curiosity, and, 
taking him by the arm, without .speaking, let! him out of the pre.sence- 
chamber into the first anteroom. Here they found the worthy gold- 
smith, who approached them with looks of curiosity, which were check¬ 
ed by the ohllord, who said hastily, “All is well.—Is yom- barge in 
waiting i” Ileriot answered in the affirmative. “ Then,” said Lord 
lliintinglcii, “you shall give me a cast in it, as the watermen say, and 
I, in requital, will give you both your dinner; for we must have some 
conversation together.” 

They botli followed the Earl without speaking, and were in the 
second anteroom wlien the inqxirtant annunciation of the ushem, and 
the hasty murmur with which all niade ample way .as the company re- 
))eatcd to cadi other,—“ The Duke—the Duke!” made them awai'e of 
the approach of tlie omnil'oteiit favourite. 

He entered, that unhappy minion of court favour, sumptuously 
dre.ssed in the picturesque attire which will live for ever on tlie canvass 
of Vandyke, and which marks so welt the proud age, when aristocracy, 
thougli undermined and nodding to its fall, still, by external show and 
profuse expense, endeavoured to as.sert its paramount superiority over 
the inferior orders. The h.andsome and commanduig countenance, 
stately form, and graceful action and manners of *the Duke of Bnck- 
ingliam, made him become that picturesque dress beyond any man of 
liis time. At jirc.scnt, bowevci, his countenance seemed discomposed, 
Ids dress a little more di.sordered than became the place, his stciiliasty, 
and his voice imperative. 

All marked tlie angry sjiot upon his brow, and boro b<nck so suddenly 
to make way for him, tlmt the Earl of lluntinglen, who affected no 
extraordimary liaste on the occasion, with his companions, who could 
not, if they would, have decently left him, remained as it w'ere by 
themselves in the middle of the room, and in the very path of the angry 
fevouritc. He tonclied his c.ap stcrnlj' as he looked on Hnntinglen, but 
unbonneted to Heriot, and sunk his be.aver, with its shadowy plume, 
as low as the floor, with a profoimd air of mock re.spect. In returning 
his greeting, whicli he did .simply and nnaftectedlyj the citizen only 
said,—“ Too much courtesy, my lord duke, is often the reverse of kind¬ 
ness.” 
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“r grieve you should think so, Master Ileriot,” answered the Puke; 
“I only meant, by my homage, to claim your ijrotection, sir—your 
patronage. You are become, I undemtand, a solicitor of Suits—a pro¬ 
moter—an undertaker—a fautor of court suitors of .merit and quality, 
who chance to be peunyless. I tnist your bags will bear you out in 
your new boa-st.” 

“ They will boar me the farther, my lord duke,” answered the gold¬ 
smith, “that niy boast is but small.” , 

“ oh, you do yourself less than justice, my good Master Heriot,” con¬ 
tinued the Duke, in the sajiie tone of irony; “ you have a marvellous 
court-faction, to be the son of an Edinburgh tinker. Have the goodness 
to prefer me to the knowledge of the high-bom nobleman who is hon¬ 
oured and advantaged by your patronage.” 

“That shall be niy task,” said Lord Huntinglen, with emphasis. 

“ My lord duke, I desire you to know Nigel Olifauiit, Lord Qlenvar- 
loch, repiusentative of one of the most ancient and powerful baronial 
houses in Scotland — Lord Glenvarloch, I present you to his Grace the 
Duke of Buckingham, representative of Sir George Villiers, Knight, of 
Brookesby,.in tlie county of Leicester.” 

The Duke colourcil still more high as he bowed to Lord Glenvarloch 
scornfully, a courtesy which the other returned haughtily, and with re¬ 
strained indignation. “We know each other, then,” .said the Duke, ■ 
after a moment’s pause, and as if he liad seen something in the young 
nobleman which merited more serious notice than the bitter raillery 
with which he commenced—“we know each other—and you know me, 
my lord, for your enemy.” ^ , 

“1 thank you for your plainness, ray lord duke,” replied Nigel; 
“an 0 ])en enemy is better than a hollow friend.” 

“Eor you, my Lord Iluiitinglen,” .Said the Duke, “metliinks you 
have but now overstepped the limits of the indulgence permitted to you, 
as the father of the Prince’.s friend, and my own.” 

“ By my word, my lord duke,” replied the Earl, “it is ea.sy for any 
lO to outstep boundaries, of the existence of whicii he was not aware. 
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It is neither to secure my jirotection nor approbation that my son 
keeps such exalted company.’’ 

“Oh my lord, we know you, and indulge you,” .said the Duke ; “ you 
are one of those who presume for a life-long upon the merit of one good 
action.” 


“ In faith, my lord, and if it he so,” said the old Earl, “ T have at 
least the advantage of such as presume more than I do, without liaviiig 
done any action of merit wliatever. But I mean not to quarrel with 
you, my lord—we can neither be friends nor enemies—you have your 
patl), and I have mine.” 

Buckingham only replied by throwing on his lionnet, and shaking 
its lofty (diimo with a careless and scornful toss of the head. They 
parted thus ; the Duke walking onwards throiigli the apartments, and 
the others leaving the palace and repairing to Whitehall staire, where 
they embarked oh hom'd the barge of the citizen. 


t I. /itlcHunJiafp 
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CHAPTER X 

Bid not thy fortune troll upon the wheels 
Of 3'’Otider dancing cubes of mottled bone; 

And drown*it not, like Egypt’s royal harlot. 

Dissolving her rich pearl in the brirnm’d winc-cup. 

These are the aits, Lothario, which sl*rlnk acres 
Into brief yards—bring sterling pounds to feijlimgs, 

Credit to infamy; and tlie poor gull, 

Who might have lived an honour’d, easy life, 

To ruin, and an unregarded grave. 

TH Changef:. 

\Vni3ff they were fairly embarked on the Thames, the Earl took from 
his pocket the Supplication, and, pointing out to George llcriot the 
royal warrant indorsed thereon, asked him, if it were iii due and regular 
form I Tlie worthy citizen hastily read it over, tlinist forth lii.s hand 
as if to congratulate the Lord Gleiivarloch, then checked hiilisell', pulled 
out Ids haniacles (a present from old David Kanisay), and again jier- 
used the warrant wdth the most bnsiness-like and critical attention. 
“It is strictly correct and formal,” he said, looking to the Earl of 
lluntinglen ; “ and I sincerely rejoice at it.” 

• “ I doubt nothing of its formality,” said the Earl: “the King under¬ 
stands business well, and, if he does not practise it otten, it i.s only 
becaiLse indolence ohsciuus jsarts tvhich are naturally well qualified for 
the discharge of afli'air.s. lint what is next to be done for our young 
friend, Master Heriot 1 You know how 1 am circimistauceil. Scottish 
lords living at the English Court have .seldom command id'money ; yet 
unlcs.s a sum can he presently raised on this warrant, matters standing 
as you hastily hintea to me, the mortgage, wadset, or whatever it is 
called, will be foreclosed.” 

“ It is tnm,” said Heriot, in some embarrassment; “there is a large 
sum wanted in redcmiition—yet, if it is not raised, there will be an c.x- 
jiiry of the legal, as our lawyers call it, ami the estate will be evicted.” 

“ My noble—my worthy friends, who have taken iq) my cause so un¬ 
deservedly, so unexpcoledly,” said Nigel, “ do not let me be a burden 
on your kindness. You have already done too much where notliing 
was merited.” 

“ Peace, m.an, peace,” said Lord lluntinglen, “and let old Heriot 
and me puzzle tlirs scent out. He is about to open—hark to him 1” 

“My Lord,” said ttio citizen, “the Duke of Buckingham sneers at 
our city money-bags ; yet they can sometimes open to prop a falling 
and a noble hoiise.’^ 

“ Wo know they can,” said Lord Ilmitinglcn—“mind not Bucking- 
hara, Iio is a Peg-a-ltamsay—and now for the remedy.” 

“ 1 partly hinted to Lord Olcnvailoch .already,” said Heriot, “that 
the rodeniiition-money might he ailvanccd iqion such a warrant as the 
present, and 1 will engage my limiom that it can. But then, in order 
to secure the lender, he must come in the shoes of the creditor to whom 
he advances payment.” 
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“ Come in his shoes!” replied the Earl^ “ have boots or 

shoes to do irith this matter, mjr good friend ? ’ • 

“It is a law phrase, wy lord. My experience jfos made me pick up 

a few of tlicM,”^ said Ileriot. . , 

“ Ay, and oi better tilings along wilh them, Master George, rejilied 
lord Iluntingleu; “ but wJiat means it i" 

“ Simjily this,” resumed the citizen ; that tjie lender of this money 
•will transact with the holder of the mortgage, or wadset, over the estate 
of Glenvarloch, and obtaip from him sucli a conveyance to his right as 
shall leave the lands pledged for the debt, in case the warrant upon the 
Scottish Exchequer should prove unproductive. 1 fojir, in this un¬ 
certainty of public credit, that, without some such coimter-sccnrity, it 
will be very uifficiilt to find so large a sum.” 

“ Ho, la!” said the Earl of Huntinglen, “ halt there! a thought 
strikes me.—What if the new creditor should admire the estate as a 
hunting-field, as much as ray Lord Grace of Buckingham seems to do, 
and should wish to kill a buck there in the summor season 1 It seems 
to me, tliat on your plan. Master George, our new friend will be as well 
entitled to block Lord Glenvarloch out oi his inheritance as the present 
holder of the mortgage.” 

The citizen lauglied. “I will engage,” he said, “that the keenest 
sportsman to whom I may apply on this occasion shall not have a 
thought beyond the Lord Mayor’s Easter-huiit, in Epi>ing-Foi'est. 
But your Lordship’s caution is reasonable. The creditor must be bound 
to allow Lord Glenvarloch .sufficient time to redeem his estate liy means 
of the royal warrant, and must waive in Ids favour the right of instant 
foreclosure, which may le, 1 should think, the more easily managed, 
as the right of redemption must be exercised in his own name.” 

“ But where shall we find a person in London fit to draw the necessary 
writings!” said the Earl. “ IfmyoldfricndBirJolmSkencof Halyards 

had lived, we .should have had his advice ; but time presses, and-” 

“ 1 know,” said Ueriot, “ an omhan lad, a .scrivener, that dwells by 
Temple-Bar ; he can draw deeds both after the English and Scottish 
fashion, and I have tnisted him often in matters of weight and of im¬ 
portance. I will'send one of my serving-men for him, and the mutual . 
deeds may be executed in your lordshiji’s ]irescnce ; for, as things stand,' 
there slundd be no delay.” His lordship readily assented ; and, as they 
now landed upon the private stairs leading down to the river from the 
gardens of the handsome hotel which he inhabited, the messenger was 
despatched without loss of time. 

Nigel, who had sat almo.st stupified while these zealous friends volun¬ 
teered for fiim in arranging the measures by wliich his fortune was to 
be dlserabarrassed, now made another eager attempt to force ujion them 
his luoken expressions of thanks and giatitude. But ho was again 
silenced by Lord Huntinglen, who declared he would not hear a word 
on that tojiic, and propo.scd instead that they shoidd take a turn in 
the pleaclied alley, or sit ui>on the stone bencli which overlooked the 
Tliames, until bis son’s arrival should give the signal for diimer. 

“ I desire to introduce l>algarno and Lord Glenvarloch,to each other,” - 
be said, “ as two wlio will be near neighbours, and I trust will be more 
kind ones tlian tbeir fathers were formerly. There is but three Scots 
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miles betwixt the castles, and the turrets of the one arc visible from the 
battlements’of the other.” 

The old Earl iras silent for a woment, and appeared to rouse ujion 
the recollections rmich the vicinity of the castles had samnioued up. 

“Does Lord Dalgamo follow the Court to Newmarket next week i” 
said Ileriot, by way of removing the conversation. 

“ Ho jirojioses .so, | think,” answered Lordynntinglen^ relapsed into 
his reverie for a minute or two, and then addressed NigcI somewliat 
abruptly— ^ 

“ My young friend^ when you attain possessign of your inheritance, 
as I hope you soon will, I trust you will not add one to the idle follow¬ 
ers of the C’ourt, but reside on your patrimonial estate, cherish your 
ancient tenants, relieve and assist your poor kinsmen, protect the poor 
agaiitst .subaltern opjiression, and do what our fathers used to do, with 
fewer lights and with less means than we have.” 

“ A nd yet the advice to keep the countiy,” .said Ileriot, “ comes from 
an ancierit and constant ornament of the Court.” 

“ From an old courtier, indeed,” said the Earl, “ and the first of my 
family that could so write liini.self—my gray heard falls on a cambric 
rulf, and a silken doulilet—my father’s descended upon a buff coat and 
a brea-stplatc. 1 would not that these days of battle returned ; but I 
should love well to make the oaks of my old forest of Halgaruo rmg 
once more with halloo, and horn, and bound, and to have the old stone- 
arched hall return the hearty shout of my vassals and tenants, as the 
bicker and tlic quaigli walked their rounds amongst them. 1 should like 
to .see the broad Tay once more bbforc I die—not even (he Thames can 
match it, in my mind.” 

“ .Surely, my lord,” said the citizen, “ all this might be easily done— 
it costs hut a moment’s rc.solution, and the journey of some brief days, 
and you will lie where you desire to he—wliat is there to prevent you I" 
“Habits, Master Uc'orgc, habits,” replied the Earl, “ which to young 
men arc like threads of .silk, so lightly are they worn, so soon broken ; 
but which hang on our old limbs as if time’had stiffened them into 
gyves of iron. To go to Scotland for a brief space were but labour in 
vain ; and when 1 think of abiding there, 1 cannotTbring myself to leave 
my old Master, to whom 1 fancy myself sometimes useful, and wiiose 
weal and woe 1 have shared ."or so many years. But Balgarno shall be 
a Scottish noble.” 

“ Has he visited the Northsaid Ileriot. 

“ 1 le was there last year, and made such a report of the country 
tliat the Prince has expressed a longing to see it.” 

“ Lord Dalgarno is in high grace with his llighue.ss and the Duke 
of Buckingliam (” obseived the goldsmith. 

“ lie is so,” answered the Earl,—“ 1 may it may be for the advantage 
of them all. The Prince is just and emiitablc in his sentimente, 
though cold and stately in his manners, and veiy obstinate in his most 
trifling jmrposes ; and the Duke, noble and gallant, and generous and 
ojten, is fiery, .ambitious, .and impetuous. Dalgamo has none of these 
faults, and.such as he may have of his own, may imrchance be conected 
by tire society in which he moves.—See, here he comes.” 

Lord DMgarno accordingly advanced from the further end of the 
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alley to the bench on ■which his father and his guests were seated, so 
that Nigel had full leisure to peruse his countenance and figure. He 
was dr&ed point-device, and almost to extremity, in the splendid 
fashion of the time, which suited well with his age, probably about five- 
and-twenty, with a noble form and fine countenance, in wliich last could 
easily be traced the manly features of his father, but softened by a 
more habitual air of assiduous courtesy than the ^ublwrn old Earl bad 
ever condescended to assume towards the world in general. In other 
reflects, his address was gfjllaut, free, and unencumbered either by 

E ridc or ceremony—^fijr remote certainly from the charge either of 
aughty coldness or forward impetuosity; and so far his father had 
juswy freed him from the marked faults which he ascribed to the man¬ 
ners of the Prince and his favourite Buckingham. 

While the old Earl presented his young acquaintance Lord Qlenvar- 
loch to his son, as one whom he would have him love and honour, Nigel 
marked the countenance of Lord Balgamo closely, to see if he could 
detect aught of that secret dislike which the King had, in one of Ids 
broken expostulations, seemed to intimate, as arising from a clashing 
of interests betwixt his new friend and the great Buckingham. But 
nothing of this was visible ; on the contrary. Lord Balgamo received 
Ids new acipiaintanco with the ojien frankness and courtesy which 
makes conquest at once, when addressed to the feelings of an itigenuous 
young man. 

It need hardly he told that his open and friendly address met equally 
ready and cheerful accejitation from Nigel Olifaunt. For many months, 
and while a youth not much above fwo-and-twenty, he had been re¬ 
strained hy circumstances from the conversation of Ins equals. When, 
on his father’s sudden death, he left the Low Countries for Scotland, 
he had found himself involved, to all appearance inextricahly, with tlie 
details of the law, all of which threatened to end in the alieiiatipu of 
the patrimony which .should sniiport his hereditary rank. His tciin of 
sincere mourning, joined to injured jiriilo, and the swelling of tho heart 
under unexpected and undeserved misfortune, together with the un¬ 
certainty attending the is.sue of his alfairs, iiad induced the young Lord 
of Gleuvarloch to live, wliiie in Scotland, in a very private and reserved 
manner. How he h.mi passed his time in London the reiulcr is ac¬ 
quainted ■with. But this melancholy and secluded course of life wa.s 
neither agreeable to his age nor to his temper, wliich was genial and 
sociable. He hailed, tlierefore, with sincere pleasure, the ap]iroaehes 
which a young man of his own age and rank iiiuile towards him ; and, 
when he had exchanged with Lord Balgamo some of tliose words and 
signals by which, as surely as by those of free-masonry, young jieonie 
recognise a mutual wi.sh to he agreeable to each other, it seemed as if tlie 
two noblemen had been .acquainted for some time. 

Just as this tacit intercourse had been e.stablished, one of Lord Hunt- 
inglen’s attendants came down the alley, marshallmg onwards a man 
dressed in black buckram, who followed him with tolerable sjieed, con¬ 
sidering that, according to his sense of reverence and propriety, he 
kept his body bent and paralJel to tlic horizon from the moineiit that 
he c.".nie in sight of the comnany to whicii he was about to be i>resented. 
*' Who is this, you cuckoldy knave,” s^d the old lord, who had re- 
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tafned the keen appetite and impatience of a Scottish Baron even ditring 
a long alienation from his native country ; “ and why does John Cook, 
with a rniirraih to him, keep back dinner V” 

“ 1 believe we arckourselves responsible for this person’s intrusion,” 
said Ga)rge Heriot; “tliis is the scrivener whom we desireil to see.— 
Look up, man, and see us in the face as an honest man should, instead 
of bearing thy noddle charged against us thus like a battering-ram.” 

The scrivener did look up accordingly, with the action of an auto¬ 
maton which suddenly obeys the impulse of a pressed spring. But, 
strange to tell, not even the haste he riad mftde to attend his patron’s 
mandate, a busine.ss, as Master Ileriot’s message expressed, of weight 
and im]iortancc—nay, not even tlie state of depres.sion in which, out of 
sheer humility, doubtless, he hail his head stoojied to the eartli, from 
the moment he had trod the demesnes of the Karl of Huntinglen, 
had called any colour into his countenance. The drojis stood on Ins 
lirow from haste and toil, but his cheek was still jiale and tallow-coloured 
as before ; nay, what seemed stranger, his very hair, when he raised 
his head, hung down on either cheek as straight and sleek and undis¬ 
turbed as it was when wo first introduced him to our readers, seated at 
his quiet and humble desk. 

Lord Lalgarno could not forbear a stifled laugh at the ridiailous and 
puritanical figure which presented itself like a starved anatomy to the 
company, and whispered at the same time into Lord Glenvarloch's 
ear— 

“ Tlic devil damn ihee black, tbou crcam^faced loon, 

'Where ffot'st. thou that g(«r)sc-look ? ” 

Nigel Avas too little acquainted with the English stage, to understand 
a quotation which had alrcaily grown matter of common allusion in 
London. Lord Dalgarno .s.aw that lie wa-s not uiiilerstood, and Con¬ 
ti lined, “ That fellow, by bis visage, slionld either be a saint, or a most 
hyiiocritiad rogue—and such is mv excellent opinion of human natiure 
1 always suspect the worst. But they .seem dee]) in Imsiness. W ill that 
you take a turn with me in the garUen, my lord, or will you remain a 
member of the serious conclave !’ • 

“With you, my lord, most ivijlingly,” said Nigel ; and they were 
turning aw'ay accordingly, whe" George llcriot, with the formafity be¬ 
longing to his station, olrservcd, that, “as their bn.sine.ss concerned 
Lord Glenvarloch, he liad better remain, to make himself master of it, 
and witne.ss to it.” 

“ My tiresenco is utterly needless, my good lord ;—^and, ray best 
friend,' blaster Heriot,” saiil the young nohleinan, “ I shall understand 
nothing the lietter for cumbering you with my ignorance in these 
m.atters ; and can only say at the end, as I now say at the heginniug, 
that I dare not take the uelm out of the hand of the kind pilots who 
have already guided my comse witliin .siglit of a fair and unhoped-for 
liaven. Whatever yon recommend to mo as fitting, I shall sign and 
seal; and the iin]iort of the deeds I shall better leani by a brief explana¬ 
tion from Master Heriot, if he will testoiv .so much trouble in my behalf, 
than by a thousand learned words and law tonus fioni this person of 
skill.” 
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“He is right,” said Lord Huntinglen ; “oiiryoung friend is i^ht— 
in confidi;^ these matters to you and me, Master George Heriot, he 
not has misplaced his confidence.” 

Master George Heriot cast a long look after the two young noblemen, 
who had now walked down the alley arm-in-arm, and at length said, 
“ He hath not, indeed, misplaced liis confidence, as your lordship well 
and truly says—but nevertheless, he is not in the right mth ; for it be¬ 
hoves every man to become acquainted with his own affairs, so soon as 
he hath any that are worth attending to.” 

When he had made thte obseiwation, they applied themselves with 
the scrivener to look into various papers, and to direct in what manner 
writings should be drawn, which mi^t at once afford sufficient security 
to those wlio were to advance tlie money, and at tlie same time pre¬ 
serve the right of the young nobleman to redeem the family estate, 

{ nwided he should obtain the means of doing so by the expected reim- 
im'seinent from the Scottisli Eichec[uer, or otherwise. It is needless 
to enter into those iletails. But it is not unimportant to mention, as 
an illustration of cliaractcr, tliat Heriot went into the most minute 
legal details with a precision which showed that exiierience had made 
him ina.ster even of the intricacies of Scottish conveyancing ; and that 
the Earl of Huntinglen, though far less acquainted with technical detail, 
suffered no step of the business to ]iass over until he had attained a 
general but distinct idea of its import and its propriety. 

They seemed to be admirably seconded in their licnevolent inten¬ 
tions toward.s the young Lord Glenvarloch by the skill and eager zeal 
of the scrivener, whom Heriot had, introduced to this niece of business, 
the most important which Andrew had ever transacted in his life, and 
the particulars of which were moreover agitated in his presence 
between an actual earl, and one whose wealth and character might 
entitle him to be alderm'an of Ids ward, if not to be lord mayor, in his 
turn. 

While they were thus in eager conversation on business, the good 
Earl even forgetting the calls of Ids apiietite, and the delay of dinner, 
in his anxiety to sec that the scrivener received proper instructions, and 
that all was righfly weighed and considered before dismissing him to 
engross the neces.sary deeds, the two young men w'alked together on the 
terrace which overhiuig the river, and talked on the topics which Lord 
Dalgamo, the elde.st, and the most experienced, thought most likely to 
interest his new friend. 

These naturally regarded the jileasures attending a court life ; and 
Lord Dalgarno exnressed much suriirise at understanding that Nigel 
propixsed an instant return to Scotland. 

“ You arc jesting with me,” he said. “ All the Court rings— it is 
needle.ss to mince it—with the extraordinary success of your suit— 
against the higlie.st interest, it is .said, now influencing the horizon at 
Whitehall. Afen think of you—talk of you—fix their eyes on you— 
ask each other, who is this young Scottish lord who has stepped so far 
in a single day / They au^ir, in whispers to each other, how high 
and how far you may push your fortune—and all that you design to 
make of it is, to return to Scotland, cat raw oatmeal cakes, baked 
upon a peat-fire, have your hand shaken by eveiy loon of a blue-bomiet 
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who choo^ to dub you cousin., though TOur relationship conies by 
Noah; drink-Scots twopenny ale, eat half-starved red-deer venison, 
wlien yon can kill it, ride upon a galloway, and be called my right 
honourable and maiSt worthy lord.” 

There is no great gaiety in the prospect before me, I confess,” said 
Lord Glenvarloch, “ even if your father and good Master Heriot should 
succeed in putting my affairs on some footing of plausible hope. And 
yet I trust to do sonietning for my vassals, as my ancestors before me, 
and to teach, my children, as I liave myself Jieen taught, to make some 
personal sacrifices, if they be necessary, in ordgr to maintain with 
dignity the situation in which they are placed by i’rovideuce.” 

Lord Dalgarno, after having once or twice stilled his laughter during 
this speech, at length broke out into a fit of mirili, so hearty and so 
resistless, tliat, angry as he was, tlie call of sympatliy swept Nigel 
along with him, and, despite of himself, he could notforoear to join in 
a burst of laughter, which he thought not only causeless, but almost 
impertinent. 

lie soon recollected himself, however, and said, in a tone qualified 
to allay Lord Lalgarno’s extreme mirtli, “ This is all well, my lord : 
but how am I to understand your merrimentLord Dalgarno only 
answered him with redoubled peals of laughter, and at length held by 
Lord Qlenvarloch’s cloak, as if to prevent his falling down on the grouna, 
ill the extremity of his convulsion. 

At length, wliile Nigel stood half abashed, half angiy, at becoming 
thus the subject of his new acquaintance’s ridicule, and was only re¬ 
strained from expressing his re.sentuieiit against the son by a sense of 
the obligations he owea the father. Lord Dalganio recovered himselfi 
and spoke in a half-broken voice, his eyes still i-unning with tears. “ I 
crave your pardon, my dear Lord Glenvarloch—ten thousand times do 
1 crave your pardon. But that last picture of rural dignity, accom- 
panieil by your grave and angry surprise at my laughing at what would 
nave made any court-bred hound laugh, that had but so much as bayed 
the moon once from the court-yard at Whitehall, totally overcame me. 
Why, my liefest and dearest lord, you, a young and handsome fellow, 
with high birth, a title, and the name of an estate,'so well received by 
the King at your first starting as makes your farther progress siuu'ce 
matter of doubt, if you kno\» how to improve it—for tlio King lias 
already said you are a ‘ braw lad, and well studied in the more humane let¬ 
ters’—you, too, ivhoiii all the women, and the very marked beauties of the 
comt, desire to see, because you came from Leyden, were born in Scot¬ 
land, and have gained a hard-contested suit in Kiigland-^you, I say, 
with a person like a prince, an eye of fire, and a wit as quick, to think 
of throwing your carils on the table when the ganie is in yoru veiy hand, 
running back to the frozen north, and marrying—let me see—a tall, 
stalking, blue-eyed, fair-skiiincd, bony wench, with eighteen quarters 
in her scutcheon, a sort of Lot’s wife, newly descended from her iiedes- 
tal, and with her to shut y.nirself up in your tapestried chamber ! Uh, 
g.a(l!—Swouns, I shall never survive the idea !” 

It is seldom that youth, however high-minded, is able, from mere 
strength of character and principle, to siqqiort itself against the force of 
ridicule, Half angry, halt mortified, and, to say truth, half ashamed 
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of Ms more manlj and better purpose, Nigel was unable, and flattered 
Mmself it was unnecessary, to play the part of a rigid moral patriot, in 
presence of a yoiuig man whose current fluency of Janmiage, as well as 
bis experience in the highest circles of society, gave tiiin, in siiite of 
Nigel’s better and finiier tlioughts, a teiniwraiy ascendancy over him. 
He songlit, therefore, to compromise the matter, and avoid further 
debate, by frankly owning, that, if to retimn to^his own country were 
not liis clioice, it was at least a matter of neeessity. “ His affairs,” he 
said, “ were unsettleil, his income precarious.” 

“ And where is li^ whose affairs are settled, or whose income is less 
than precarious, that is to be found in attendance on the Court 1” said 
Lord Dalgarno ; “ all are either losing or winning. Those who liave 
wealth, come hither to get rid of it, while the happy gallants who, like 
you and I, dear Glenvarloch, have little or none, liave every chance to 
tie sharers in their spoils.” 

“ I have no ambition of that sort,” said Nigel, “ and, if I had, I must 
tell you jdairily, Lord Dalgarno, I have not flie means to do so. I can 
scarce as yet call the suit I wear my own ; I owe it, and I do not blusli 
to say so, to tlie friendship of yonder good man.” 

“ I will not laugh again, if I can help it,” said Lord Lalgamo. “ Hut, 
Lord! that you should have gone to a wealthy goldsmith for your habit 
—why, I could have brought you to an holiest, confiding tailor, who 
slioiild have furni.shod you with half-a-dozen, merely for love of the little 
word ‘ lordslii)!,’ which you place before your name ;--and then your 
goldsmith, if lie be really a friendly goldsmith, should have emiiiiped 
you with such a pur-^e of fair ro.se*nobles as would have bouji^it you 
thrice as many suits, or done better things for you.” 

“ I do not understand these fa.shious, my lord,” said Nigel, his dis¬ 
pleasure mastering his shame ; “ were I to attend the Court of my Sove¬ 
reign, it should be when I could maintain, witlioutslufting or borrowing, 
the dre.s.s and retinue which my rank requires.” 

“ Which my rank requires l” saiil Ijord Dalgarno, repeating his last 
words ; “ that, now, is as good as if my father had spoke it. I fancy 
you would love to move to Court like him, followed by a round score of 
old blu6-bottle.s, w'lth white heads and red noses, with bncklens and 
broadswords, which their hands, trembling lietwixt age and strong wa¬ 
ters, can make no use of—as many huge silver biwlges on their arms, to 
show whoso fools they are, a.s wcuild furnish forth a court cupboard of 
plate—rogues fit for nothing but to fill our antechiuubers with the tia- 
voiu' Of onions and geiiievre—pah 1” 

“ The poor knaves! ” said Lord Glenvarloch; “they liave served your 
father, it may be, in the wars. What would become of them weie ho 
to turn them off!” 

“ Why, let them go to the hospital,” said Dalgarno, “ or to the bridge- 
end, to sell switches. The King is a better man than my father, and 
you see those who have .served in his wars do so every day ; or, when 
their blue coats were well worn out, they would make rare scarecrows. 
Here is a fellow, now, comes down the walk; the stoutest raven dared 
not come within a yard of that copper nose. I tell you, there is more 
service, as you will soon see, in my valet of the chamber, and such a 
lither lad as my page Lutin, than there is in a score of these old memo- 
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rials of the Douglas Wars,* where they cut each other’s throats for the 
chance of finding twelve pennies Scots on the person of tlic slain. 
Murry, my lord, to make amends, they will eat mouldy victuals, and 
drink stale ale, a.s if their bellies were pnncheons—But tlie dinner-bell 
is going to sound—fiark, it is clearing its rustv throat with a prelimi¬ 
nary jowl. That is anotlier clamorous relic or antiquity, that, were I 
master, should soon be at the bottom of the Thames, flow the foul 
fiend can it interest thet peasants and mechanics in the Strand to know 
that the Earl of Iluntinglcn is sitting down to dinner 1 But my father 
looks our way—wo must not be late fur the grace, or we shall be in dis- 
grace, if you will forgive a qiiibble which would have made his Majesty 
laugh. lou will find us all of a ])iece, and, having been accustomed to 
eat in sauccns abroad, 1 am ashamed you should w'itness our larded ca¬ 
nons, our mountains of beef, and oceans of brewis, a.s large as Highland 
Iiills and loelis ; but you shall see better clleer to-morrow. Where lodge 
you I 1 will call for you. I nsust be your guide through the peopled 
desert to certain enchanted lauds, wliicli you will scarce discover with¬ 
out chart, and pilot. Where lodge you I” 

“1 will meet you in Baid’s,’^ said Eigel, a good deal embarrassed, 
“at any hour you please to name.” 

“Oh, you would be private,” said the young lord ; “Nay, fear not 
me—1 will be no intruder, llut wo have attained this huge larder of 
flesh, fowl, and fi.sh. I marvel the oaken boards groan not under it.” 

They had indeed arrived in the diniiig-iiarlour of the mansion, where 
the table was siqierabuudantly loaded, and where the number of at¬ 
tendants, to a certain extent, vindicated the sarcasms of the young 
nobleman. The chajilain and Sir Mungo M.alagrowther were of the 
party. The latter complimented Lord (llenvarloch ujiou the impression 
lie hail made at Court. “ One woidd have thought ye had brought the 
ajiple of di.scord in your iioucb, my lord, or that you were the very fire¬ 
brand of whilk Althea was delivered, and that she"had lain-in in a barrel 
of guniiowder; for the King, and the Prince, and the Duke, have been 
by the lugs about ye, and .so have many more, that kendna before this 
blessed day that there w'as such a mau living on the face of the earth.” 

“Mind your victuals. Sir Mimgo,” said the EarJ; “they get cold 
while you talk.” 

“'rroth, and that needsna, my lord,” said the Knight; “your lorel- 
shiji’s dinners seldom scald one s mouth—the sciwing-men are turning 
auld. like om^clls, my lord, and it is far between the kitchen and the 
ha’.’^ 

AVith this little explosion of his spleen, SB Mungo remained s,atisfied, 
until the dishes were removed, when, fixing his eyes on the brave new 
doublet of Lord Dalgamo, he complimented him on his economy, pre¬ 
tending to recognise it a.s the same which his father had worn in 
Edinbiu-gh in the Sjianish amlmsador’s time. Lord Dalgamo, too 
much a man of the world to be moved by anything from such a quarter, 
proceeded to crack some nuts with great deliberation, as he replied, 
that the doublet vms in some sort his father’s, as it was likely to cost 

> Thecruol civU wars waged tiytho Scottlsli lnii-ons during the minority of James VI. 
bad this nninc fmm flu* flcui-c infido in tlioni by ilio celebrated James Douglaa Earl of 
Moi’ton. buili side''fxccut-.’U iheir i-ri.- >ijvis wiiiuMif niorcy or favour. 
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him fifty pounds some day soon. Sir Mimgo forthwith proceeded in 
his own way to convey this agreeable intelligence to the Earl, observing 
that his son wiis a better maker of bargains than his lordshiji, for he 
liad bought a doublet as rich as that his lordship wore when the Spanish 
ambassador was at Ilolyrood, and it had cost hiln but fifty pounds 
Scots;—that was no fool'’.s bargain, my lord.” 

“Pounds sterling, if you please. Sir Mungo," answered the Earl, 
calmly ; “and a fool’s barmin it is, in all the tqpses. Dalgarno was a 
fool when he bought—I will be a fool when 1 pay—and you. Sir Mungo, 
craving vour pardon, are (a fool in prmseriti, for speaking of what 
concerns you not.” n 

So saying, the Earl addressed himself to the serious business of tlie 
table^ and sent the wine around with a profusion which increased the 
hUarity, but rather threatened the temperance, of the company, until 
their joviality was interrupted by the annunciation that the scrivener 
liad engrossed such deeds as required to he presently executed. 

George Hcriot rose from the table, observing that wine-cups and 
legal documents were unseemly neighbours. The Earl asked the 
scrivener if they had laid a trencher and set a cup for him in the 
butteiT ? and received the respectful answer, that Heaven forbid ho 
should be such an ungracious Beast as to eat or drink until his lordship’s 
pleasure was performed. 

“Thou shalt eat before thou goest,” said Lord lluutinglen; “and 
I will have thee try, moreoven whether a cup of sack cannot bring 
some colour into these checks of thine. It were a shame to my hou.se- 
hold thou should.st glide out into the Strand after such a spectre-fashion 
as thou now w'eai’est.—Look to it, Dalgarno, for the honour of our roof 
is concerned.” 

Lord Dalgarno gave directions that the man should be attended to. 
Lord Glenvarloch and the citizen, in the meanwhile, signed and inter¬ 
changed, and thus closed a tramsaction, of which the principal jiarty 
concerned understood little, save that it was under the management of 
a zealous and faithful friend, who undertook that the money should Ite 
forthcoming, and the estate released from foi-feiturc, by payment of the 
stipulated sum for which it stood i)ledged, and that at the term of 
Lambmas, and at the hour of noon, and beside the tomb of the regent 
Earl of Murrav, in the High Kirk of Saint Giles, at Edinburgh, l«ing 
the day and place a.ssigned for such redemption.* 

When tliis business was transacted, the old Earl would fain have re¬ 
newed his carouse; but the citizen, alleging the iniimrtancc of tlie deeds 
he had about him, and the busine.ss he liml to transact betimes the 
next morning, not only refused to return to table, but carried with him 
to his barge Lord Glenvarloch, who might, perhaps, have been other¬ 
wise found more tractable. 

When they were seated in the boat, and fairly once more afloat in 
the river, George Heriot looked back seriously on the mansion they had 
left^“ There live,” he said, “ the old fashion and the new. The father 
is like a noble old broadsword, but harmed with rust, from neglect and 

^ As enoh covenant in those days of accuracy had a special place nominated for exc» 
cution, the tomb of the i^egeot liari of Miinay in Saint Giles’s Church was t!rcqueutly 
•issigued for the purpose. 
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inactivity; the son is your modern rapier, well-mounted, fairly gilt, 
and fashioned to the taste of time—and it is time must evince if the 
metal be as good as the show. God grant it prove so, says an old friend 
to the family.” • 

Nothing of consequence passed betvrixt them^ until Lord Glenvarloch, 
lauding at Paul’s Wharf, took leave of his friend the citizen, and re¬ 
tired to his own apartment; where his attendant, Eichie, not a little 
elevated with tlie events of the day, and with the hospitality of L^d 
Huntinglen’s housekeeping, gave a most ^lendid account of them to 
the buxom Dame Nelly, who rejoiced to neartliat the sun at length 
was shining upon what Eichie called the right sidb of the hedge. 


OIIAPTEE XI. 

You arc nnt for the maiinor nor the times. 

Tliey Jiave their vices now most like to virtues; 

You cannot know them apart by any diiference, 

Tliey wear the same clothes, cat; the same meat— 

Sleep i’ the self-same beds, ride in those coaches, 

Or very like four horses in a coach, 

As llie best men and women. 

Ben Jonson. 

On the following morning, while Nigel, his breakfast finished, was 
thinking liow he should emmoy tlie day, there was a little bustle ui)on 
the stairs which attracted Ids attention, and presently entered Dame 
Nelly, blushing like scarlet, and scarce able to bring out—“ A young 
nubleiuaii, sir—no one less,” she added, drawing her hand slightly over 
her lips, “ would be saucy—a young nobleman, sir, to await on you!” 

And she was followed into the little cabin liy Lord Dalgamo, gay, 
easy, disembarrassed, and apparently as much pleased to rejoin his new 
acquaintance as if he had found him in the apartments of a palace. 
Nigel, on the contrary (for youth is slave to such eircuiustances), was 
discountenanced and mortified at being .surprised by so splendid a gal¬ 
lant in a chamljer, wbicli, at the moment tlie elegant and high-dressed 
cavalier appeared in it, seemed to its inhabitant yet lower, narrower, 
darker, .and meaner than it had ever shown before. He would have 
made some apology for the situation, but Lord Dalgamo cut him short— 

“ Not a word of it,” he said, “ not a single word— I know why you 
ride at anchor licre—hut I can keep coimsel—so pretty a hostess would 
recomitieud worse quairfers.” 

“ On my word—on my honour,” said Lord Glenvarloch- 

“ Nay, nay, make no words of tlie matter,” said Lord Dalgamo ; “ I 
am no tell-tale, nor shall I cross your walk ; there is game enough in 
the forest, tliaiik Heaven, and I can strike a doe for myself.” 

All tliis he said in so significant a manner, and the explanation which 
he had adopted seemed to put Lord Glenvarloch’s gaUantry on so re¬ 
spectable a footing, that Nigel ceased to try to undeceive him ; and 
less ashamed perhaps (for such is human weakness) of supposed vice 

H 
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than of real poverty, changed the discourse to something else, and left 
poor Dame jfeiJy’s reputation and his own at the mercy .of the young 
courtier’s misconstruction. 

He offered refreslimwts with some hesitation. Lord Dalgamo had 
long since breakfasted,%ut had just come from playing a set of tennis, 
he said, and would willingly taste a cup of the pretty hostesses single 
beer.- This was easily procured, was drunk, was commended, and, as 
th* hostess failed not to bring tlie cup herself, L'ord Halganio prohted 
by the opportunity to take a second and more attentive view of her, 
and then ^avely drank to her husband’s health, with an almost imper¬ 
ceptible nod to Lord 'Glenvarloch. Dame Nelly was much honoui-ed, 
smoothed her apron down with her hands, and said—‘‘ Her John was 
greatly and truly honoured by their lordships—ho was a Kind, pains¬ 
taking man for Iris family, as was in the alley, or, indeed, a.s far north 
as Paul’s Chain.” 

She would have proceeded probably t) state the difference betwixt 
their ages, as the only alloy to their niiptial happiness; but her lodger, 
who had no miud to be farther exposed to his gay friend’s raillciy, gave 
her, contrary to his wont, a signal to leave the room. 

Lord Dalgamo looked after her, then looked at Oleuvaiioch, shook 
his head, and repeated the well-known lines— 

“ My loi-il, beware of Jealousy— 

It is the gi*eftn-cyed nioustcr wliicli cloth mahe 
Tlie meat it feeds on.” 

“ But corned’ he said, changing his tone, “ I know not why I should 
worry you thus—I wlio have so many follies of my own, when I should 
rather make excuse for being here at all, and tell yon wherefore 1 came.” 

So saying he reached a seat, and, jdacing another for Lord (lleiivar- 
loch, in siiite of his anxious haste to anticipate this act of courtesy, he 
proceeded in the same tone of easy familiarity:— 

“ We are neighboiu-.s, my lord, and are just made- known to each 
other. Now, I know enough of tne dear North to lie well aware that 
Scottish neighbours must be either dear friends or deadly cnemie.s— 
must either walk hand-in-hand, or stand sword-iioint to sword-ixiint; 
M I choose the liaiAl-in-hand, unless you should reject my jirofler.” 

“ How were it possible, my lord,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ to refuse 
what is offered so frankly, even if your father had not been a second 
father to me 1” And, as he took Lord Dalgarno’s hand, he added—“ I 
have, I think, lost no time, since, during one day’s attendance at Court, 

I have made a kind friend and a powenid enemy.” 

“The friend thanks you,” replied Lord Dalgamo. “for your jii-st 
opinion; but, my dear Glenvarloch—or rather, for titles are too formal 
between us of the better file—what is your Clmstian name I” “ Nigel,” 
replied Lord Glenvarloch. 

“ Then we will be Nipl and Malcolm to each other,” said his visitor, 

“ and, ray lord, to the plebeian world around us. But I was about to ask 
you whom you supiwsed your enemy!” 

“ No less than the all-powerful /avourite, the great Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham.” 

you dream! What could possess you with such an opinion 1” said 
Dalgamo. 
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"He told me so himself,” replied Qlenvarloeh ; “and, in so doing, 
dealt frankiy and honourably with me." 

“Oh, you know him not yet,” said his comiianion; “the Duke is 
nionlded of an hundred noble aud fiery qualities, tJiat pronqit him, like 
a genenms horse, to spring aside in uupatieuce at the least obstaele to 
his forward Course. Dut he means not what he says in such passing 
heats—I can do more with him, I thank Heaven, than most wlio are 
around him ; you shall’go visit him with me, aud you will see how you 
sliali be received.” , 

“ 1 told you, my lord,” said Glenvarloch firijly, and with some 
haughtiness, “ the Duke of Buckingham, without the least oftence, de¬ 
clared himself my enemy in the face of the Court; and he shall letraot 
that aggression m publicly as it was given ere 1 will make the slightest 
advance towards him.” 

“ Y on would act hecomingly in every other case,” said [jord Dalgamo, 
“ hut here you are wrong. In the court horizon, Buckingham is Lord 
of the Ascendant, and as he is aiivcrsc or favouring, so sinks or rises 
the fortune of a suitor. The King would bid you remember yoim 
Dhicdrus. 

Arrlpicns gcinlnas, ripls cedontlbus, ollas— 

and so forth. You are the vase of earth ; beware of knocking yourself 
against tlie vase of iron.” 

“ The vase of earth," said Glenvarloch, “ will avoid the encounter, 
by eettiiig ashore out of the current—I mean to go no more to Court.” 

“Oh, to Comt you necessarily m«st go ; you will finil your Scottish 
suit move ill witliout it, for tliere is laith patronage and favour neces¬ 
sary to enforce tlie sign-manual you have obtain^. Of that we will 
sjieak more hereafter ; hut tell me in the meanwhile, my dear Kigel, 
whetlier you did not wonder to see me hero so early 1 ” 

“ 1 am surprised that you could find me out in this obscure corner,” 
said Lord Glenvarloch. 

“ My page Lutiii is a very devil for that sort of discovery,” replied 
Lord Dalgamo ; “ I liave but to .say, ‘ Goblin, 1 would know where he 
or she dwells,’ and he guides me thither as if by art Inagic.” 

“ 1 liojie he waits not now in the street, my lord,” said Kigel; “I will 
send my servant to .seek him.” 

“ Do not concern youi-sclf—he is by this time,” said Lord Dalgamo, 
“playing at hustle-cap and clinck-farthing with the most blackguard 
imjis upon the wharf, unless he hath foregone hia old customs.” 

“ Are yon not afraid,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “that in such com¬ 
pany Ins morals may become depraved /” 

“ Let his comiiany look to their mm,” answered Lord Dalgamo 
coolly ; “ for it will lie a eomiiany of real fiends in winch Lutin eaimot 
teach more niiscliief than he can learn ; he is, I thank the gods', most 
thoroughly versed in evil for his years. I am sjiared the trouble of 
looking after Ids moralities, for nothing can make them either better- 
or worse." 

■ “ 1 wonder you can answer this to his parents, my lorit,” said Nigel. 

“ I wonder Where 1 should find his parents,” replied his companion, 
“ to render an account to them.” 
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“ He may be an orphan,” said Lord Nigel; “ but surely, being a page 

in your lordship’s family, bis parents must be of rank. . _ , 

‘‘ Of as high rank as the gailows could exalt them to, replied Lord 
Dalgamo, with the swe indifference; “they were lioth hanged, 1 be¬ 
lieve—at least the gijiies, from whom I bought him five years ago, inti¬ 
mated as much to me.—ITou are Surprised at this, now. lint is it not 
better that, instead of a lazy, conceited, whey-faced slip of gentility, to 
whom, in your old-world idea of the matter, I has bound to stand (sir 
Pedagogue, and see that lip washed his hands and face, said his prayers, 
learned his acekhns, spoke no naughty words, brushed his hat, amt 
wore his best doublet only of Sunday,—that, instead of such a Jacky 
Qoodchild, I should liave something like tliis i” 

He whistled slirill and clear, and the page he spoke of darted into 
the room, almost with the effect of an actual ap^rition. From his 
heiglit he seemed but fifteen, but, from his face, might be two or even 
three years older, very neatly made^ and richly dressed ; witli a thin 
bronzM visage, which marked his gipsy descent, and a pair of spark¬ 
ling black eyes, which seemed almost to pierce through tho.se whom lie 
looked at. 

“ There he is,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ fit for every clement—prompt 
to execute every command; good, bad, or indifferent—unmatched in his 
tribe, as rogue, thief, and liar.” 

“ All which <iualities,” said the undaunted page, “ have each in turn 
stood your lordship in .stead.” 

“ Out, ye imp of Satan 1” said his master; “vanish—begone—or my 
conjming rod goes about your ears,'’ The boy turned, and disapiieared 
as suddenly as lie had entered. “ You see,” .said Lord Dalgamo, “ that, 
in choosing rny household, the best regard I c.an pay to gentle blood is 
to exclude it from my service—that very galhnvs-bird were enough to 
corrupt a whole antechamber of pages, though they were descended 
from Kings and Kaisers.”' 

“ I can scarce think that a nobleman should need the offices of such 
an attendant as your goblin,” said Nigel ; “you are but jesting with 
my inexperience.’’ 

“ Tune will show whether I jest or not, rny dear Nigel,” replied Dal¬ 
gamo ; “ in the meantime, I have to jirojiose to you to take the advan¬ 
tage of the flood-tide, to run up the river for pastime; and at noon I 
trust you will dine with me.” 

Nigel actpiiesced in a plan which promised so much amusement; 
and his new friend and he, attended by Liitin and Moniplies, wlio 
greatly resembled, when thus associated, the conjunction of a bear and 
a monkey, took jxissession of Lord Dalgariio’s wherry, wliich, with its 
badged watermen, bearing his lord.ship’s crest on their ariii.s, lay in 
readiness to receive them. The air w'as delightful upon the river ; and 
the lively conversation of Lord Dalgamo added zest to the pleasmes of 
the little voyage. He could not only give an account of the various 
public buildings and noblemen’s houses which they passed in ascending 
the Thames, but knew how to season liLs information with abundance 
of anecdote, jiolitical innuendo, and personal scandal; if he liad not 
very much wit, he was at least completely master of the fasliionable 
1 Sec Note K. Pages in the S^enteentft Century. 
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tone which, in that time as in ours, more than amply supplies any de¬ 
ficiency of the kind. 

It was a style of conversation entirely new to his companion, as was 
the world which Lofd Dalgamo opened to his otervation; and it is no 
wonder that Nigel, notwithstanding his natural good sense and high 
spirit, admitted, more readily than seemed consistent with either, the 
tone of authoritative instruction which his new friend assumed towards 
him. There would, indeed, have been some difficulty in making a stand. 
To attempt a high and stubborn tone of mosality, in answer to the light 
strain of Lord lialgarno’s conversation, which kepj; on the frontiers be¬ 
tween jest and earnest, would have seemed pedantic and ridiculous; 
and every attcmiit wliich Nigel made to combat his comimion’s pro¬ 
positions, by reasoning as jocose as his own, only showed his inferiority 
in that ^y species of controversy. And it must be owned, besides, 
though internally disapproving much of what he heard, Lord Glenvar- 
locli, young as he was in society, became less alarmed by the language 
and maimers of liis new associate, tlian in pnidence he ought to have 
been. 

Lord Dalgamo was unwilling to startle his proselyte by insisting 
iijion any topic which apiieared particidarly to jar with his habits or 
princijiles ; and ho blended his mirth and his earnest so dexterously, 
that it was impossible for Nigel to discover how far he was serious in 
his propositions, or how far they flowed from a wild and extravagant 
spint ot raillery. And, ever and anon, those flashes of spirit and honour 
crossed his conversation, wliich seemed to intimate that, when stirred 
to action by some adequate motive,* Lord Dalgamo would prove some¬ 
thing very difierent from the court-haunting and ease-loving voluptuary 
widen he was pleased to rejn-esent as his chosen character. 

As they returned down the river. Lord Glenvarloch remarked that 
the boat passed the mansion of Lord Iluntinglcn, and noticed the cir¬ 
cumstance to Lord Dalgamo, observing, that he thought they wore to 
have diued there. “ Surely no,” said the young nobleman, “ I have 
more mercy on you than to gorge you a .second time with raw beef and 
canary wine. I propose something better for you, I promise you, than 
sucli a second Scytliian festivity. And as for my father, he jiroiiosas to 
dine to-day with my gi-ave, ancient Earl of Northampton, whiloiiie that 
celebrated putter-down of jiretended prophecies. Lord Henry liowaiil.”' 

“ And do you not go with him ?” saidlhis companion. 

“ To what pui’iiose I” said Lord Dalgamo. “ To hear his w ise lord- 
«hip speak musty politics in false Latin, which the old fox always uses, 
that he may give the learned Majesty of England an oiqKirtiniity of 
correcting his sIms in m'aiumar 1 That were a rare emiiloyment!” 

“ Nay,” said Lord Nigel, “ but out of respect, to wait oii my lord 
your father.” 

“My lord my lather,” replied Lord Dalgamo, “has blue-bottles 
enough to wait on him, and can well dispense with such a butterfly as 
niyseu. He can lift the cup of sack to his head without my assistance; 
and, should the said paternal head turn something giddy, there be men 
enough to guide his right honourable loidship to his lordship’s right 
honourable couch.—Now, do not stare at me, Nigel, as if my words 
1 See Note L, lorU Uenry IIoteareL 
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were to sink the boat with us. I love niy fether— I lore him dmriy— 
and I rest)ect him, too, though I resi)ect not many things; a trustier 
old Trojan never belteil a broadsword liy a loop of leather. But what 
then I He belongs to the old world, 1 to the new.* He has Ills follies, 

I liave mine ; and the less either of us sees of the other's jiweaiiilloes, 
the greater will be the honour and resjicct—that, I think, is the pro¬ 
per phrase—I say, the respect in which we shall hold each other. Being 
apart, each of us is himself, such as nature wid circumstances have 
made him ; but couple us,up too closely together, you will be sure to 
have in your leash either an old hypocrite or a young one, or perhaps 
both the one and t’other.” 

As he spoke thus, the boat put into the landing-place at Blackfriais. 
Lord Ilalgariio sprung ashore, and, flinging Ids cloak and rapier to his 
page, recommended to his comjianion to do the like. “ We are coming 
among press of gallants,” he said ; “ and, if we walk thus muffled, we 
shall look like your tawny-visaged Don, who wrajis him close in his 
doak, to'SwiiceaJ the defects of his doublet.” 

“ I have known many an honest man do that, if it please yonr lord¬ 
ship,” said liicliie Moniplies, who hail been watcliing for an opportunity 
to intrude himself on the conveisation, and probably reinemliered what 
had been his own condition, in respect to cloak ana doublet, at a very 
recent period. 

Lord Halgamo stared at him, as if surprised at his assurance ; but 
immediately answered, “You may have known many things, friend ; 
but, in the meanwhile, you do not know what princi|)ally concerns your 
master, namely, how to cany his cloak, so as to show to advantage tho 
gold-laced seams, and the lining of sables. See how Lutin holds the 
sword, with tho cloak cast {lartly over it, yet so as to set dll' the embo.ssed 
hilt, and the silver work of the mounting.—Give your familiar your 
sword, Nigel,” he continued, addressing Lord Qlenvarloch, “tlia't he 
may practise a lesson in an art so necessary.” 

“Is it altogether prudent,” said Nigel, unclasping his weapon, and' 
giving it to Bichie, “to walk entirely unarmed r 

“ And wherefore not I ” said his companion. “ You are thinking now 
of Auld Reekie, as ,ny father fondly calls your good Scottish capital, where 
there is such bandying of private feuds and public factions, that a man- 
of any note shall not cross your High Street twice without endangering 
his life thrice.* Here, sir, no brawling in tlie street is peniiitted. " Your 
bull-headed citizen takes up the case so soon as the sword is drawn, and 
clubs is the word.” 

“ And a hard word it is,” said Bichie, “ as my brain-pan kens at tliis 
ble.ssed moment.” 


“ Were I yomr master, sirrah,” said Lord Dalgamo, “I would make 
yonr brain-pan, as yon call it, lioil over, were you to siieak a word in 
my presence before you were spoken to.’’ 

Richie munnuj-ed some indi.stinct answer, but took the hint, and 
ranked himself behind his master along with Lutin, who failed not to 
expose Ids new companion to the ridicule of the passers-by^ by mimicking, 
as often as he could do so unobserved by Richie, his stiff and uprigh* 
stalking gait and discontented physiognomy. 

I See Kate M. sitnniiAa in (ht PtAHe Struts. 
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“And tell me now, ray dear Malcolm.” said Nigel, “where we are 
bending onr course, and whether we shall dine at an ajiartnient of yonrs.” 

“ An apartment of mine—yes, surely,” answered Lord Dalgarno, “ you 
shall dine at an apartment of mine, and an apartment of yours, and 
of twenty gallants besides ; and where the board shall present better 
cheer, better wine, and better attendance, than if onr whole united 
exhibitions went to m,aintam it. AVe are going to the most noted ordi¬ 
nary of London.” 

“ That is, in common language, an inn C(r a tavern,” said Nigel. 

“ An inn or a tavern, my most gi-een and simple friend ! ” exclaimed 
Lord Lalgarno. No, no,—these are places where greasy citizens Uke 
)iipe and pot, where the knavish pettifoggers of the law .spmige on their 
most unlia))i)y victinrs—where Templars crack jests as eniptv as tl)eir 
nuts, and where small gentry imbibe such thin potations, thaf they get 
drojisics insteail of getting drunk. An ordinary is a late-invented Insti¬ 
tution, sacred to llacclms and Comiis, where the choicest noble gallants 
of tlie time meet witli the first and mostetlierial wits of the*|e,—where 
the wine is the very soul of the choicest graiic, refined the genius of 
the poet, and ancient and generous as the blood of the nobles. And then 
the fare is sometliiug beyond your ordinary gioss terrestrial food ! Sea 
and land arc ransacked to supply it; and tlie invention of six ingenious 
(ooks kejit eternally upon the rack to make their art hold jtace with, 
and if pos.siblc enhance, the exquisite ipiaiity of tlie materials.” 

“ By all which riiapsody,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ I can only under¬ 
stand, as 1 did before, that we are going to a clioice tavern, where we 
.shall be handsomely entertained} on payhig firobably as liaiid.soiue a 
reckoning.” 

“ Iteckoning! ” exclaimed Lord Dalganio in tlie same tone as before, 
“ )K.‘rish tlie jieasantly phrase ! AVhat profanation ! Monsieur le Che¬ 
valier de lieanjeii, )iink of I’arisand fiowerof Gascony—he who can tell 
tlie age of lii.s wine by the bare .smell, who distils his sauces in an alem¬ 
bic by the aid of Lully’s philosophy,—who carves with such exquisite 
precision, that he gives to noble, knigiit, and sqnue the portion of the 
jilieasant which exactly accords with his rank—nay, lie who shall divide 
a beeafico into twelve jiarts with such scrnpuloifs exactness, that of 
twelve guests not one shall hi've the advantage of the other in a hair’s- 
breadtli, or the twoiitietli part of a draclim, yet you talk of him and of 
a reckoning in the same breath ! AVhy,maii, he Ls tlie well-known and 
general referee in all matters aifectiiig tlie niy.steries of I’assage, Hazard, 
In-aiul-lii, Pennceck, and Verqiiire, and wliat not—wiiy, Beanjeu is 
King of the Card-pack, and Duke of the Dice-box—call a reckoning, 
like a green-aproned, red-nosed son of the vulgar spigot! Oh, my 
dearest Nigel, what a word you have sfiokeii, and of what a penson ! 
Tliat yon know him not is your only ajiology for sucli blasphemy, and 
yet I scarce hold it adequate, for to have been a day in London and 
not to know Beanjeu is a crime of its own kind. But you slmil know 
him tliis bles.sed ihoment, and shall learn to hold yourself in horror for 
the enormities you liave uttered.” 

“Well, but mark you,” said Nigel, “this worthy chevalier keeps 
not all this good cheer at his own cost, does he I” 

“No, no,” answered Lord Dalgarno; “there Is a sort of ceremony 
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■which my choralier’s friends and intimates understand, but with which 
you have no business at present. There is, as majesty might say, a 
symholum to be disbursed—in other words, a mutual exchange of 
courtesies takes place betwixt Beanien and his guests. He makes 
them a free pre.sent of the dinner and wine, as often as they choose to 
consult their own felicity by frequenting his house at the hour of noon, 
and they, in gratitude, make tlio chevalier a present of a Jacobus. 
Then you must know that, besides Conms and liaa-hus, that princess 
of sublunary affairs, the Diva Fortuna, is frequently worshipped at 
Beaujeu’s, and he, as officiating^ high-jiricst, hath, as in reason ho 
should, a conEaierable advantage from a share of the .sacrifice.” 

“In other words,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “this man keeps a gaming¬ 
house.” 

“A house in which yon may certainly game,” said Lord PaJgamo, 
“asyou may in your own chamber, if you have a mind ; jiay, I remem¬ 
ber old Tom Tally played a hand at put for a wager with Qiiinze le Va, 
the Frencman, during morning prayers in Saint Paul’s ; the morning 
was misty, and the parson drowsy, and the wliole audience consisted 
of themselves and a blind woman, and so they escaped detection.” 

“For all this, Malcolm,” said the young lord, gravely, “1 cannot 
dine with you to-day at tins same ordinary.” 

“And wherefore, in the name of Heaven, should you draw back from 
your word I” said Lord Diilgarno. 

“I do not retract my word, Malcolm ; but I am bound, by an early 
promise to my father, never to enter the doors of a gaming-house.” 

“I tell you this is none,” said Loid Halgarno ; “it is but, in plain 
ternts, an eating-house, arranged on civilef terms, and frequented by 
fietter company, than others m this town ; and if some of them do 
amuse themselves with card.s and liazard, they arc men of honour, and 
who play as such, and foi' no more than they can well afford to lose. It 
was not, and could not be, such houses that your father desired you to 
avoid. Besides, he might as well have made you swear you would 
never take the accommodation of an inn, tavern, eatiiig-hou.se, or place 
of public reception of any kind; for there is no such place of pubUc 
resort but where your eyes may be contaminated by the sight of a pack 
of pieces of painted pasteboard, and your ears profaned by the rattle of 
those little spotted cubes of ivory. The difference is, that where we 
go, we may happen to .see persons of quality amusing themselves with 
a game ; and in the ordinary houses you will meet bullies and sharjicrs, 
who will strive cither to cheat or to swagger you out of your money.” 

“I am sure you would not willingly lead me to do what is wrong,” 
said Nigel; “but my father liad a horror of games of chance, religious 
I believe, as well as prudential. He judged, from I know not what 
circumstance, a fallacious one I should hope, that I had a iwoiiensity 
to such courses, and I have told you the promise which he ex.acted from 
me.” 

“Now, by my honour,” said Dalganio, “what you have said affords 
the strongest reason for my insisting that you go with me. A man 
who would shun any danger .should first become acquainted witli its 
real bearing and extent, and that in the company of a ‘confidential 
guide and guard. Bo you think. 1 myself game ! Good faith, my 
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■ather’s oaks grow too far from London, and stand too fet rooted in 
;he rocks of Perthshire, for me to troll them down with a die, though I 
:iave seen whole forests go down like nine-pins. No, no—these are 
sports for the wealthj» Southron, not for the poor Scottish noble. The 
olace is an eating-house, and as such you and I will use it. If others 
ise it to game in, it is their fault, hut neither that of the house nor 
nirs.” 

Unsatisfied with this reasoning, Nigel still insisted upon the iiroraise 
10 had given to his father, untu his companion appeai-od rather dis- 
ileased, and disposed to impute to him injuriom^ and unhandsome 
inspicions. Lora Glenvarloch could not stand this change of tone. He 
•ecollected that much was due from him to Lord Halgamo, on accomit 
if his father’s ready and efficient friendship, and sometliing also on 
iccount of the frank manner in which the young man himself had 
itl'ered him his intimacy. He hail no reason to doubt his assurances, 
hat the house wffiere they were about to dine did not fall under the 
lescription of places to which his fathers prohibition referred; and, 
finally, he was strong in his own resolution to resist every temiitation to 
join m games of chance. He therefore pacified Lord Dalgarno, by 
intimating his willingnc.ss to go along with him, and, the good humour 
;if the young cmirtior iiLstantaneously returning, he again ran on in a 
grotc.squc and rodomontade account of the host. Monsieur de Beaujeu, 
which he did not conclude until they had reached the temple of Hospi¬ 
tality over which that eminent professor presided. 


CHArTNll XII. 

• This ia the very barn-yard, 

\\nievc muster daily the viimo coclts o’ tlic game, 

ItutHe their pinions, crow till they are hoarse. 

And spar about a barleycorn. Here two chickens, 

The callow, unfledged brood of forward fully, 

Learn lirst to rear the crest, and uhn the spur, 

Aud tunc their note like full-pluuicd chaulielecr. 

The iiear-Oavden, 

The Ordinaiy, now an ignoMo sound, was, in the days of James, a 
new institution, as fa.shionable among the youth of that age as the first- 
rate nioJoru club-liou.ses are amongst those of the pre.sent day. It 
iift'ered chiefly in being ojien to all whom good clothes and good assur¬ 
ance combined to introduce there. The company usually dined together 
at an hour fixed, aud the manager of the establishment presided as 
master of the cennouie.s. 

Jlonsieur Le Chevalier (a-s he qualified hmiself) Saint Priest de 
ISeauieu was a shaiqi, thin Gascon, aliout sixty years old, banished 
from Ills own coimtr}-, as he said, on account of an affair of honour, in 
whicli he had the misfortune to kill his antagonist, though the best 
sword,small in the .soutli of France. Ills pretensions to quality were 
supported by a-fcathered hat, a long rapier, and a suit of embroidered 
tafteta, not much the worse lor wear, vu the extreme taslhon o£ the 
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Parisian court;, and fluttering like a Maypole with many knots of ribhon, 
of which it was computed he bore at least five hundreu yards alKiut his 
liereon. But, notwitlistanding this profusion of decoration, there were 
many who thought Monsiew le Chevalier so admirably calculated for 
his present situation, that nature could never have meant to place him 
an inch above it. It was, however, part of the amusement of the }>lace 
for Lord Dalgamo and other young men of quaJitv to treat Monsieur 
de Bcaujeu with a great deal of mock ceremony, which being observed 
by the herd of more ordinary and simple gulls, they paid him, in clumsy 
imitation, much real deference. The Gascon’s natural forwardness 
being much enhanced by these circumstances, he was often guilty of pre¬ 
suming iieyoud the limits of his situation, and of course had sometimes 
the mortification to be disagreeably driven back into them. 

When Nigel entered the mansion of this eminent person, which had 
been but of late the residence of a great Baron of Queen Elizabeth’s 
court., who hail retired to his manors in the comitiy on the death of th.<it 
lirincess, he was surjiriscd at the extent of the accnminodalion which it 
afforded, and the number of guests who were already assembled. Fea¬ 
thers waved, spurs jingled, lace and embroidery glanced everywhere ; 
and, at first sight at least, it certainly maile good Lord Dalgariio’s en¬ 
comium, wlio represented the company as conijiosed almost entirely of 
youth of the first (piality. A more close review was not quite so favour- 
aide. Several individuals might be discovered who ivcre not exactly at 
their e.xse in the splendid dres.ses whicli tliey wore, and wlio, therefore, 
might lie supiiosed not habitually familiar with such fimiry. Again, 
there were others, whose dress, thiiigli on a general view it did not seem 
inferior to that of the rest of tlie comjiany, disidayed, on being observed 
more closely, some of those petty expedients by which vanity ende.a- 
vouns to disguise imverty. 

Nigel had very little time to make such observations, for the entrance 
of Lonl Balgarno created on iminediate hustle and sensation among the 
company, as his name passed from one mouth to another. Some stood 
forward to gaze, others stood liack to make way—tlioseof hi.s own rank 
hastened to welcome him—those of inferior degree endeavoured to catch 
some point of liis-gesture, or of his dress, to he w'orii and practised upon 
a fiitiu'e occasion, as the newc.st and most authentic fashion. 

The Crenim hod, the Chevalier himself, was not the last to welcome 
this jirime stay and ornament of his establishment. lie came shuffling 
forward with a hundred apish cowjh and c/iers miinrs, to ex^ircss his 
hap]iinass at seeing Lord Palgamo again.—“1 hojie you do bring liack 
the sun with you, milor—You did carry away the sun and niooii from 
■your paiivre Chevalier when you leave iiim for so long. Pardicn, 1 be¬ 
lieve you take them away in your pockets.” 

“ That must have been hccaii.se you left ino notliing el.se in them, 
Chevalier,” answered Lord Dalgaimo ; “ imt Monsieur le Chcwilicr, I 
pray you to know my countryiiiaii and friend Lord Glenvarh'cli.” 

“ Ah, lia! trfis honorS—Je m’eu souviens,—oui. J’ai connu autrefois 
un Milor Kenfarloqiie en Ecosse. Yes, I have memoiy of him—le p^re 
de milor ap]iaremmeiit—we were vera intimate when I was at Oly Boot 
with Monsieiur de la Motto—I did often play at tennis Vit Milor K..jn- 
farloque at L’Abbaie d’Oly Boot—11 ftoit m6me plus fort qiie moi— 
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Ah le beaiiconp de revm qu’il aroit!—I have memory, too, that he 
was among the pretty girls—ah, un vrai diable dOchaino—Aha! I have 
memory-” 

“ Better have no Ihorememory of the late Lord Glenvarloch,” said Lord 
Dalgarno, interrupting the Chevalier without ceremony ; who perceived 
tliat the encomium which he was about to pass on the deceased was 
likely to lie as disagregatile to the son as it was totally undeserved by 
the father, who, far from being either a gamester or libertine, as the 
Chevalier’s reminiscences falsely represented him, was, on the contrary, 
strict and severe in his course of life, aJinost to the.cxtent of rigour. 

“ Yon have the reason, niilor,” answered the Chevalier, “you have the 
right—Qu’est ce que nous avons a faire avec le terns jiass£ I —the time 
passed did belong to our fathers—onr anectres—very well—the time 
present is to us—they have their pretty tombs, with their memories and 
armorials, all in brass and marbre—we have the jietits plats exquis, 
and the sou]ie-ii-Chevalier, which I will cause to mount tqi immediately.’’ 

So saying, he made a pirouette on his heel, and put his attendants 
in motion to jilace dinner on the table. Dalgarno laughed, and, 
observing his young friend looked giave, saiil to him, in a tone of 
reiiioach—“ \Yhv, what 1—you are not gull enough to be angry with 
.such an ass as tliat !’’ 

“ 1 keep my anger, I trust, for better purposes,” said Tiord Glenvar¬ 
loch ; “ but 1 confess I was moved to hear such a fellow mention my 
father’s name—and you, too, who told me tliis was no gaming-house, 
talked to him of haviim left it with emptied pockets.” 

“ I’shaw, man !” .said Lord Dalghruo, “I sjioke imt according to the 
trick of the time ; besides, a man must .set a piece or two sometimes, 
or he would he held a cullionly niggard. But here comes dinner, and 
we will see whether you like the Chevalier’s good cheer better than his 
conveisation.” 

Dinner was announced accordingly, and the two friends, being seated 
in the most honourable station at tlic board, were ceremoniously 
attended to by the Clievalier, ivho did the lionours of his table to them 
and to the other guests, and seasoned the wliole with his agreeable 
conversation. 'I’lio-dinner wn-s really excellent, in that piipiant style 
of cookery which tlie French had already introduced, and which the 
home-bred young men of Kngland, when they aspired to the rank of 
connois-seurs and persons of taste, wore under tlie necessity of ailiniring. 
The wine was also of the first quality, and circulated in gieat variety, 
and no less almndance. The conversation among so many young men 
was, of 00111116 , light, lively, arul amusing ; and Nigel, whose mind liad 
been long depressed by anxiety and inisfortime, natmalJy found himself 
at ease, and his si'irits raised and animated. 

.Some of the company had real wit, aiuj aiuld use it both politely 
and to advantage ; others were coxcouilis, anil were laughed at without 
discovering it; and, again, others were originals, who seemed to have 
no objection that the company should be amused with their folly instead 
of tlieir wit. And almost all the rest who played any prominent 
in the conyersation, had either the real tone of good society which 
belonged to the jicriod, or the jargon which often passes current for it. 

Ill short, the company and conversation was so agreeable tliat Nigel’s 
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rigour was softened by it, even towards the master of ceremonies,'and 
he listened with patience to various details which the Chevalier de 
Beaujeu, seeing, as he said, tliat inilor’s taste lay for the “curieux and 
I’utile,” chose to address to him in i)articular pn tl® subject of cookery. 
To gratify, at the same time, the taste for antiquity, which he somehow 
supposed tnat his new guest possessed, he laimched but in commendation 
of the great artists of former days, particularly one whom he had known 
in his youth, “Maitre de Cuisine to the Mai'bchal Strozzi—tris bon 
gcutilhomme pourtant; who had maintained his master’s table with 
twelve covers every day dining the long and severe bloekaile of le petit 
Leyth, although he had nothmg better to place on it than the quarter 
of a can-ion-horse now and then, and the grass and weeds that greiv on 
the ramparts. Despardieux c’etoit un norame superbe! With on 
tistlc-head, and a nettle or two, he could make a soupe for twenty guests 
—an liaunch of a little puppy-dog made a r6ti des jilus excelleus ; but 
his coup do maitre was when the rendition—what you call the surrender, 
took place and appened ; and then, dieu me damme, he made out of 
the bind quarter of one salted horse, forty-five converts; that the 
English and Scottish officers and nobility, who had the honour to dine 
with Monseigneur uiwn the rendition, coiild not tell what the devil any 
one of them were made upon at all.” ^ 

The good urine had by this time gone so merrily round, and had such 
genial effect on the guests, that those of the lower end of the table, 
who had hitherto been listeners, began, not greatly to their own credit 
or that of the ordinary, to make innovations. 

“You speak of the siege of Leitti?” .said a tall, raw-boned man, with 
thick mustaches toned up with a military twist, a broad buff belt, a 
long rapier, and other outward .symbols of the honoured jirofession, 
which lives by killing other people,—“you talk of the siege of Leith, 
and I have seen the place—a pretty kind of a hamlet it is, w ith a plain 
wall or rampart, and a pigeon-house or so of a tower at eveiy angle. 
Uds daggers and scabbards, if a leaguer of our days had been twenty- 
four hours, not to say so many months, before it, without cari-j-ing the 
place and all its coeWofts, one after another, by pure storm, they would 
nave deserved no better grace tliau the provost-iuarshal gives when 
his noose is reeved.” 

“Saar,” said the Chevalier, “Monsieur le Capitaine, I vas not at the 
siege of the jietit Leyth, and I know not what you say about the cockloft; 
but I will say for Monseigneur de Strozzi, that he understood the grand 
guerre, and was grand Capitaine—plus grand—that is more great, it 
may be, than some of the Capitaiucs of Angleterrc, who do speak very 
loud—tenez, Monsieur, car e’est a vons!” 

“0 Monsieur,” answered the swordsman, “we know the Frenchman 
will fight well behind his barrier of stone, or when be is amed with 
back, breast, and pot.” 

“Pot!” exclaimed the Chevalier, “what do you mean by ]iot—do 
you mean to insult me among my noble guests i Saar, I liave done 
my duty as a pauvre gentilhomme under the Grand Henri Quatre, both 
at Courtrai and Yvry, and, ventre saint gris ! we had neither pot nor 
marmite, but did always cliarge in our sliirt.” 

' Sec Note N. Fr<mch Cookery. 
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“Which refutes another base scandal,” said Lord Dalmrno, langhing, 
“ alleging that linen was scarce among the French gentlemen-at-anns.” 

“ Gentlemen out at arms and ellxiws both, you mean, my lord,” said 
the captain, from tiie bottom of the table. Craving your lordship’s 
jiardon, I do know something of these same gens-d’armes.” 

“We will spare your knowledge at present, captain, and save your 
modesty .at tlie same time the trouble of telling ns bow that knowledge 
was acquired,” answered Lord Dalgamo, rather contemptuously. 

“ I need not speak of it, my lord,” said tlje man of war ; “ the world 
knows it—all, jicrbaps, but the men of mohair—the poor sneaking citi¬ 
zens of London, who would see a man of valour eat his very hilts for 
hunger, ere they would draw a farthing from their long pmses to relievo 
them. Oh, if a band of the honest fellows I have seen were once to 
come near that cuckoo’s nest of theirs!” 

“ A cuckoo’s nest!—and that said of the city of London!” said a 
gallant who sat on the opposite side of the table, and who, wearing a 
splendid and fashionable dress, seemed yet scarce at home in it—“ I 
will not brook to hear that repeated.”* 

“ What!” said the .soldier, bending a most terrific frown from a pair 
of broad black eyelirows, handling the hilt of his weaiion with one hand, 
and twirling with the other his huge mustaches ; “ will yon quanel for 
your city I” 

“ Ay, marry will I,” replied the other. “ I am a citizen, I care not 
who knows it; and he who shall sjieak a word in dispraise of the city 
is an ass and a peremptory gull, and I will break bis pate to teach him 
sense and manners.” . 

The company, who probahly had their reasons for not valuing the 
captain’s courage at the high rate which he himself put upon it, were 
much entertained at the manner in which the (piarrcl was taken up by 
the indignant citizen ; and tlicy e.xclaiined on all sides, “ AVell rung. 
Bow-bell!”—“Well crowed, the cock of Saint Paul’s!”—“Sound a 
charge there, or the soldier will mistake his signals, and retreat when 
he should advance.” 

“ You mistake me, gentlemen,” said the captain, looking round with 
an air of dignity. “ I will hut inquire whether this cavaliero citizen is 
of rank and degree fitted to measure swords with a man of action (for, 
conceive me, gentlemen, it is not with every one that I can match my- 
.sclf witliont loss of reimtation'; and in that case he shall soon hear 
from me honourably, by way of cartel.” 

“ Yon shall feel me most dishonourably in the way of cudgel,” said 
the citizen, .starting nn, and taking his sw’ord, which be had laid in a 
corner. “ i'’(dlow me.’' 

“ It is my right to name the place of combat, by all the niles of the 
sword,” said the caiitaiu ; “ and 1 do nominate the Alaze, in TothiU- 
Fields, for place—two gentlemen, who shall he indifi'erent judges, for 
witnesses ;—and for time—let me say this day fortnight, at daybreak.” 

“Audi,” said the citizen, “do nominate the bowling-alley behind 
the house for jdace, the present good company for witnesses, and for 
time the present moment.” 

So saying, he cast on his lieavcr, stnick the soldier across the shoulders 
> 3«e Note 0. Cticiop’! tfesf. 
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with his sheftthed sword, and ran down stairs. The captain showed no 
instant alacrity to follow him : yet, at last, roused by the laugh and 
sneer around him, he assured the company that what he did lie would 
do deliberately, and, assuming his hat, which he pet on with the air of 
Ancient Pistol, he descended the stairs to the place of combat, where 
his more prompt adversary was already stationed, with his sword un- 
sheath^. Of the company, all of whom seemed highly delighted with 
the approaching fray, some ran to the windows which overhxiked (ho 
bowliiig'illey, and others ^iillowed the combatants down stairs. Nigel 
could not help askiijg Palgarno whether he would not iuterlbre to pre¬ 
vent mischief. 

“ It would be a crime against the public intcrc.st,” answered his friend ; 
“tliere can no mischief najijicn lielween two such originals, vvliich will 
not be a positive benefit to society, and ]iarticnlarly to the Ohevalier’s 
establishment, as he calls it. I liave been .%s sick of that captain’s hnff 
belt and red aouhlet for this month past, ns e’er I Ava.s of aught; and 
now I hope this bold linendraper will cudgel the ass out of that filthy 
lion’s hide. See, Nigel, see the gallant citizen has ta’en his gronncl 
about a bowl’s-cast forward, in the midst of the alley—the very model 
of a hog in armour. •Behold how he prances with his manly foot, and 
brandishes his blade, much as if he were about to measure forth cam¬ 
bric ivith it—See, they bring on the reluctant soldado, and iilant liini 
opposite to his fiery antagonist, twelve ]iaces still dividing tliem—Lo, 
the captain draws his tool, but, like a good general, looks over his 
shoulder to secure his retreat, in case the worst ewne on’t.—Behold the 
valiant shopkeeper stoojis his heads confident, donbtle.ss, in the civic 
helmet with which his spouse has fortified his skull—Why, this is 
the rarest of sport. By Heaven, he will nin a tilt at him like a ram.” 

It was even as Lord Dalgamo had anticipated : for the citizen, who 
seemed quite serious in his zeal for combat, jicrceiving that the man of 
war did not advance towards him, rushed on with as much good fortune 
as courage, beat down the Oajibiin’s guard, and pressing on, thrust, as it 
seemed,his sword clear through the body of his antagonist, who, with 
a deep groan, measured his length on the ground. A score of voices 
cried to the conqueror, as he stood fixed in astonishment at his own 
feat,' “Away, away with you!—liy, fly—fly by tlie himk-door !—get 
into the Whitefriars, or cross tlie water to the Bankshie, while wo keep 
of}'the mol) and the constables.” And the conqueror, leaving his van¬ 
quished foeman on the ground, fled accordingly with all .sjieeu. 

“ By Heaven,” said Lord Dalgamo, “ I could never have believed 
that the fellow would have stood to receive a thru.st—he has certainly 
been arrested by positive terror, and lost the use of his limbs. See, tliey 
are raising him.” 

Stiff and stark seemed the corpse of the swordsman, as one or two of 
the guests raised him from the ground ; but when they began to ojicn 
his waistcoat to searcli for the wound which nowhere existed, the man 
of war collected his scattered sjiirits, and, conscious that the ordinary 
was no longer a stage on which to display his valour, took to his heels 
as fast as he could fun, pursued by the laughter and shouts of the com¬ 
pany. 

“ By my lionoiu’,” said Lord Dalgamo, “ he takes the same cour.so 
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with his conqueror. I tnrst in Heaven he will overtake him, and then 
the valiant citizen will suppose himsell' haunted by the ghost of him he 
has slain.” 

“ Hespardieux, miior,” said the Chevalier, “ if he had stayed one 
moment, he should have had a torcAo/i—what you call a dishelout, 
pinned to him for a piece of shroud, to show hft be de ghost of one grand 
lanfiu’on.” 

“ In the meanwhile,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ you will oblige us. Mon¬ 
sieur Ic Chevalier, as well as maintain your own honoured reputation, 
by letting your drawers receive the man-at-arms with a cudgel in ease 
he should venture to come this way again.” 

“ Ventre saint ms, miior,” said the Chevalier, “ leave that to me.— 
Begar, the maid shall throw the wash-sud upon the grand poltron !” 

When they h.ad laughed sufficiently at this ludicrous occurrence, the 
party began to divide themselves into little knots—some took possession 
of the alley, late the scene of combat, and put the field to its itrojier use 
of a bowling-ground, and it soon resounded with all the terms of the 
game, as “ Run. run—rub, rub—hold bias, you infernal trandling 
timber !” thus making good the saying, that three things are thrown 
away in a liowling-green, namely, time, money, and oaths. 

In the house, many of the gentlemen betook themselves to cards or 
dice, ami parties were foimed at Ombre, at Basset, at Oleek, at I’rimcro, 
and otlier games then in fashion ; while the dice were used at various 
games, both with and without the tables, as Hazard, In-and-in, Passage, 
and so forth. The play, however, did not appear to he extravagantly 
deep ; it was certainly conducted witli great decorum and fairness ; nor 
did tliere appear .anything to lead the younger Scotsman in the ie.ast 
to doubt Ids comiiaidon’s assimuicc, that tlie place was frequented by 
men of rank and quality, and tliat the recreations they adopted were 
conducted upon honourable principles. 

Lord Dalganio neitber had projosed play to his friend, nor joined 
in the amusement himself, but sauntered fi-om one table to another, 
remarking the luck of the different players, as well as their capacity to 
avail themselves of it, and exchanging conversation with the highest 
and most respectable of the guests. At length, as if tired of what iu 
modern jihrase would have been teniied lounging, he suddenly reiiielu- 
bered that Burbage was to act Shakespeare's King Richard at the 
l''ort.uiH! that afteruopn, and that he could not give a stranger in Lon¬ 
don, like Lord fjllenvarloch, a higher entertainment than to cairy liira 
to that exhibition ; “ unless, indeed,” he atlded, in a whisper, ” tliero 
is a paternal interdiction of the theatre, as well as of the ordinary.” 

“ 1 never heard my father sjieak of stage-plays,” said Lord Glen- 
varloch, “ for they are shows of a modern date^ and unknown in Scot¬ 
land. Yet, if what I have heard to their prejudice be true, I doubt 
much whetiier he woidd have approved of them.” 

“ Apjirovcd of them !” exclaimed Lord Halgamo —“ why, George 
Buchanan wrote tragedies, and his pupil, learned and wise as himself, 
goes to see them, so it is next door to treason to abstain; and the 
cleverest men in England write for the stage, and the prettiest women 
in London resort to tlie playliouses, and I have a br.acc of nags at the 
door which will carry us along the streets like wildfire, and the ride 
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will digest our venison and ortolans, and dissipate the fumes of the wine, 
and so let’s to horse—Qodd’cn to you, gentlemen—Godd’cu, Chevalier 
de la Fortune.” . , 

Lord Dalgarno’s grooms were in attendance witii two horees, and tlio 
young men niounteu, the proiirietor upon a favourite barb, and Nigel 

r n a high-dressed jennet, scarce loss oeautifuJ. As they rode towards 
theatre, Lord Palgamo endeavoured to diswver his friend’s o]iin!ou 
of the company to which he had introduced liiin, and to combat the 
exceptions which he might suppose him to have taken. “ And where¬ 
fore lookest thou he said, “ my pensive neophyte ? Sage sou of 
the Alma Mater of Low-Dutch learmiig, what aileth thee ? Is the 
leaf of the living world which we have turned over in company, lefis 
fairly written than thou hadst been taught to expect ? Be comforted, 
and pass over one little blot or two ; thou wilt lie doomed to read tlurough 
many a page, as black as Infamy, with her sooty pinion, can make them. 
Bemember, most immaculate iNigel, that we are in London, not Leyden 
—that we are studying life, not lore. Stand buflF against the reproach 
of thine over-tender conscience, man, and when thou suminest up, like 
a good arithmetician, the actions of the day, before you balance the 
account upon your-pillow, tell the accusing spirit, to his brimstone 
beard, that if thine ears liave heard the clatter of the devil’s bones, thy 
hand hath not trowled them—that if thy eye hath seen the brawling 
of two angry boys, thy blade hath not lieeu bared in their fray.” 

“ How, all this may be wise and witty,” replied Higel; “ yet I own 
I cannot think but that your lordship, and other men of go()d (pmlity 
with whom we dined, might havo chosen a place of meeting free from 
the intrusion of bullies, and a better master of your ceremonial than 
yonder foreign adventurer.” 

“All shall be amended, Sancto Nigelle, when thou shalt come forth 
a new Peter the Hermit, to preach a crnisade against dicing, drabbing, 
and company-keeping. We mil meet for dinner in Saint Sepulchre’s 
Church ; we will dine in the chancel, drink our flask in the vestry, the 
parson shall draw every cork, and the clerk say amen to eveiy health. 
Come, man, cheer up, and get rid of this sour and unsocial humour. 
Cr^it me, that the Puritans who object to us the follies and the frailties 
incident to human nature, have themselves the vices of absidntc devils, 
privy malice and backbiting hypocrisy, and .spiritual jiriiie in all its 
presumption. There is much, too, in life which we must .see, w'ore it 
only to learn to shun it. Will Shakespeare, who lives after deatli, 
ana who is presently to afford thee such jileasure as none but himself 
can confer, has described the gallant Falcoubridge as calling that man 

a bastard to the time, 

Tlmt doth not smack of observat ion; 

■Which, though I will not practise to deceive, 

Yet to avoid deceit, I mean to learn.’ 

But here we are at the door of the P'ortiine, where we shall have match¬ 
less Will speaking for himself.—Goblin, and you other lout, leave the 
horses to the grooms, and make way for us through the press.” 

They dismounted, and tlie assiduous efforts of Lutiii, elbowing,^ 
bullying, and proclaiming his master’s name and title, made way 
Rtrough a crowd of murmuring citizens, and clamorous apprentices, to 
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the door, where Lord Bal^rno speedily procured a brace of stools upon 
the stsige for his companion and himsmf, where, seated among other 
gallants of the same class, they had an opportumty of displaying their 
fair dresses and fasiuonable manners, while they criticised the }>icco 
during its ])rogiess ; thus forming, at the same time, a conspicuous 
part of tile ^ctacle, and an important proportion of the audience. 

ifigol Oiifaunt was too eagerly and deeply absorbed in the interest 
of the scene, to he capable of playing his part as became the place 
where ho was seated. He felt all the nuogic.of that sorcerer, who had 
displayed, within the paltiy circle of a wooden booth, the long wars of 
York and Lancaster, compelling the heroes of either line to stmk across 
the scene in language and fashion as they liyed, as if the OTave had 
given up the dead for the amusement and instruction of the living. 
Jtiurbage,* esteemed the best iliehard until Garrick arose, played the 
tyrant and usuriier with such truth and liveliness, that when the 
Battle of Bosworth seemed concluded by his death, the ideas of reality 
and deception were strongly contending in Lord Glcnvarloch’s imagina¬ 
tion, and it required liim to rouse himself from his reverie, so strange 
did the proposal at first sound when Ids compamoa declared King 
Kichard shoidd sup with them at the Mermaid. • 

Tliey were j oined, at the same time, by a small party of the gentlemen 
with wliom they liad dined, whicli they rccniiM by inviting two or 
three of tlie most accomplished wits and poets, who seldom failed to 
attend tlie Fortmie Theatre, and were even but too ready to conclude 
a day of amusement with a night of pleasure. Thither the whole party 
adjourned, and betwixt fertile ciqis of sack, excited spirits, and the 
emuloas wit of their lively companions, seemed to realize the joyous 
boast of one of Ben J onson’s contomiioraries, when reminding the bard of 

“ ThoseJjTic feasts, 

Where men such dusters ha<l, 

As made tlicm nobly wild, not mad; 

While yet Cfti;h verse of thine 
Outdid, the meat, ouidid the frolic wine.” 


CIIAl TER XIII. 

Let the proud salmon the feather’d hook. 

Then strike, and then you have him—lie will wincej 
Spin out your line that it shall wliistle from you 
Some twenty yards or so, yet you shall have him— 

Marry I you must have patience—^the stout rode, 

Which is his trust, liatU ed^es something sharp; 

And the deep pool hath ooze and sludge enough 
To mar your flslung—-’less you arc more careful. 

JiOionf <»• the Dovbh Kingi. 

It is seldom that a day of pleasure, upon review, seems altogether 
so exqmsite as tlie partaker of the festivity may have felt it while 
passing over him. Nigel Oiifaunt, at least, did not feel it so, and it 
> See Note P. Buriagt. 

I 
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r^uired a visit from his new acquaintance, Lord Dalgamo, to reconcile 
him entirely to himself. Hut this visit took place early after breakfast, 
and his friend’s discourse was prefaced with a question, “How he liked 
the company of the preceding evening I” 

“ Why, e.vcellontly well,” said Lord Glenvarloch ; “only I should 
have likM the wit better had it seemed to flow more freely. Every 
man’s invention seemed on the stretch, and each extravai^nt simile 
seemed to set one half of your men of wit into a brown study to produce 
something which should ojit-herod it.” 

“And wherefore not I” said Lord Dalgamo, “or what are these 
fellows fit for, but to play the intellectual gladiators before us ? He of 
them who declares himkilf recreant should, d—n him, be restricted 
to muddy ale, and the patronage of the waterman’s company. I jmimise 
yon, that many a pretty fellow has been mortally wounded with a quihhle 
or a carwitchet at the Mermaid, and sent from thence, in a pitiaWe 
estate, to Wit’s Hospital in the Vintiy, where they languish to tuis day 
amongst fools and aldermen.” 

“ It may be so,” said Lord Nigel; “ yet I could swear by my honour, 
that last night I seemed to he in company with more than one man 
whose genius and learning ought either to have placed him higher in 
our company, or to have withdrawn him altogether from a scene, where, 
sooth to speaJt, his jiart seemed unworthily subordinate.” 

“ Now, out upon your tender conscience,” said Lord Dalgamo ; “ and 
the fico for such out(mts of Parnassus! Why. these are the very leavings 
of that noble banquet of pickled herrings aiiu Khenish, which’lost Lon¬ 
don so manv of her principal witmnngers and hards of misrule. What 
would you pave said had you seen Nash or Green, when you intereat 
yourself about the jioor mimes yon siqiped with last night ! Siiflice it, 
they had their drench and their dose, and they drank and slept as much 
as may save them from any nece.ssity of eating till evening, when, if 
they are imlmstrious, they will find patrons or players to feed them.* 
For the rest of their wants, they can be at no loss for cold water while 
the New River head holds good; and your doublets of Parnassus are 
eternal in duration.” 

“ Virgil and Horace had more efficient patronage,” said Nigel. 

“ Ay,’’ reiilied his countryman, “ but tliese fellows are ncitlicr Vir- 

f il nor Horace ; besides, we have other spirits of another sort, to whom 
will introduce you on some early occasion. Our Swan of Avon hatli 
sung his last; but we have stout old Ben, with as much learning and 
genius as ever prompted the treader of .sock and buskin. It is not, liow- 
ever, of him 1 mean now to speak ; but I conic to pray you, of dear love, 
to row up with me as far as Richmond, where two or three of the gal¬ 
lants whom you saw yesterday mean to give music and .syllabiihs to a 
set of beauties, with some curious bright eyes among them—such, I 
promise you, as might win an astrologer from his worship of the galaxy. 
My sister leads the bevy, to whom I desire to iirescnt you. She hath 
her admirers at Court; and is regardeil, tlioiigh I might dispense with 
sounding her praise, as one of the beauties of the time.” 

There was no refusing an engagement, where the presence of the 
T^rty invited, late so low in his own regard, was demanded by a lady 

^ See Kote Q. JTaU pf Otnim in the Se^nteenth Century. 
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of quality, one of the choice beanties of the time. Lord Glcnvarloch 
accepted, as was inevitable, and sjient a lively day among the gay and 
the fair. He was the gallant in attendance, for the day, uiwn his friend’s 
sister, the beautiful Countess of Blackchester, who aimed at once at su¬ 
periority in the realms of fashion, of power, and of wit. 

She was, indeed, considerably older than her brother, and liad pro¬ 
bably completed her six lustres; but the deficiency in extreme youth 
was more than atoned for in tlie most precise and curious accuracy in 
attire, an early acquaintance with every foreign mode, and a peculiar 
gift in adapting the knowledge which she acquired'to her oivu jiarti- 
ciilar features and complexion. At Court, she knew as well as any 
lady in the circle the precise tone, moral, political, learned, or jocose, 
in which it was proper to answer the Monarch, according to nis prevail¬ 
ing humour; and was supposed to have been very active, by her personal 
interest, in procuring her husband a high situation, which the gouty 
old viscount could never have deserved by any merit of his own,com¬ 
monplace conduct and understanding. 

It was far more easy for this lady than for her brother to reconcile 
so young a courtier as Lord Glenvarloch to the customs and habite of a 
s) there so new to him. In all civilized society, the females of distin¬ 
guished rank and beauty give the tone to manners, and, through these, 
even to morals. Lady lllackchester had, besides, interest either in the 
Court, or over the Court (for its source could not be well traced), which 
ci'eated friends, and overawed those who might have been disposed to 
l>lay the part, of enemies. 

At one time, slie was understood to he closely leagued with the Buck¬ 
ingham family, with whom her brother still maintained a great in¬ 
timacy ; and, altbongli some coldness had taken iilaee betwixt the Coun¬ 
tess and the Ilucliess of Buckingham, so that they were little seen to- 
getlier, and the former seemed considerably to have withdrawn herself 
into ]n'ivacv, it was whisjiered that Lady'Blackchcster’s interest with 
the great favourite was not diminished in consequence of her breach 
with his lady. 

Our account of the priv.ate Court intrigues of tliat period, and of the 
persons to whom they were intrusted, are not full enough to enable us 
to pronounce njion the various reports which arose out of the drciiin- 
stances wo have detailed. It is nough to say, that Lady Blackchester 
pnsses.sed great influence on the circle around nor, lioth from her beauty, 
[icr abilities, and her ro))nted talents for Court intrigue ; and that Nigel 
Olifaunt was not long of cxjieriencing its power, as he became a slave 
ill some degree to that species of habit, whicli cap-ies so m,any nicn into 
i certain society at a certain hour, without expecting or recehdng any 
part icular dcgi'ec of gratification, or even amusement. 

His life for several weeks may be tlius described. Tlie ordinary w'as 
00 iiad introduction to the business of the day; and the young lord 
quickly found, that if the society there was not always iiTeproachable, 
still it foimed the most convenient and agreeable place of meeting with 
the fashionaldc qiartics, with whom he visited Hyde Park, the theatres, 
ind other jilam of jmblic resort, or joined the gay glittering circle 
which Lady Blackchester had assembled around her. Neither did he 
sntortain the same scrupulous horror which led him originally even to 
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hesitate entering into a place where gaming was permitted; but, on the 
contra^, began to admit the idea, that as there could be no harm in 
beholding such recreation when only indulged in to a moderate degree, 
K>, from a parity of reasoning, there could be no objection to joining in 
it, always under the same restrictions. But the young lord was a Scots¬ 
man, habituated to early reflection, and totally unaccustomed to any 
habit whidi inferred a careless risk or profuse waste of money. Pro¬ 
fusion was not his natural vice, or one likely to be acquired in the 
course of his education ; asid, in all probability, while liis father anti¬ 
cipated with noblediorror the idea of his sou approaching the gaming 
table, he was more startled at the idea of Ids becoming a gaining than 
a losing adventurer. The second, according to his principles, liad a 
termination, a sad one, indeed, in the loss of temporal fortime-;-the 
first quality went on increasing the evil which he dreaded, and perilled 
at once both body and soul. 

However the old-lord might ground bis apprehension, it was so far 
verified by his son’s conduct, that, from an observer of the various 
games of chance •which he witnessed, he came, by degrees, by moderate 
hazards, and small bets or wagers, to take a certain interest in them. 
Nor could it be denifed that his rank and expectations entitled him to 
liazard a few pieces (for his game went no deeper) against persons who, 
from the readiness with which they staked their money, might be siqi- 
posed well able to afford to lose it. 

It chanced, or, perhaps, according to the common belief. Ids evil 
genius had so decreed, that Nigel’s adventures were remarkably success¬ 
ful. He was temperate, cautious, cool-headed, liad a strong memory, 
and a ready power of calculation; was, tesides, of a daring and intrepid 
character, one upon whom no one tliat had looked even slightly, or 
spoken to though but hastily, would readily have ventured to practise 
anything approaching to tncK, or which required to be supported by 
intimidation. While Lord Glciivarloch chose to play, men jdayed with 
him regularly, or, according to the nhrase, upon the square ; and, as 
he found his luck change, or wished to Imzai-d his good fortune no 
farther, the more professed votaries of fortune, who frequented the 
house of Monsieur ie Chevalier de Saint Priest Beaujeu, did not venture 
openly to express their displeasure at Ids rasing a winner. But when 
this happened repeatedly, the gamestem mumiured amongst themselves 
equally at the caution and the success of the young Scotsman; and he 
became far from being a popular character among tlieir society. 

It was no slight inducement to tlie continuance of this most evil 
habit, when it was once in some degree acquired, tliat it seemed to 
place Lord Glenvarloch, haughty as he naturally was, beyond the 
necessity of subjecting him.sclf to farther pecuniai'y obligations, which 
his prolonged residence in London must otherwise have rendered neces¬ 
sary. He had to solicit from the ministers certain forms of office, 
which were to render his sign-manual effectually useful; and these, 
though they could not be denied, were delayed in such a manner, as to 
lead Nigel to believe there was some secret opposition, which occasioned 
the demur in his business, llis own impulse was, to liave appeared at 
Court a second time, with the King’s sign-manual in his pocket, and 
to have appealed to his Majesty liimself, whether the delay of the 
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public officers ought to render his royal generosity unavailing. But 
the Lord Huntin^en, tiiat good old peer, who had so fiunkly interfered 
in his behalf on a former occasion, and whom he occasionwly visited, 
greatly dissuaded him from a similar adventure, and exhorted him 
quietly to await the deliverance of the ministers, tvhich should set him 
free from dancing attendance in London. 

Lord Dalgamo joined his fatlier in deterring his young friend from 
a second attendance at Court, a,'; least till ho was reconciled with the 
Duke of Buckingham—“a matter in which^” he said, addressing his 
father, “I have offered my poor assistance, without Ijeiiig able to prevail 
on Lord Kigel to make any—not even the least—sunmission to the 
Duke of Buckingham.” 

“By my faitli, and I Jiold the laddie to be in the right on’t, Malcohifl” 
answered the stout old Scots lord.—“AVhat right hath Buckingham, 
or, to speak plainly, the son of Sir George Villiers, to expect homage 
and fealty from one more noble than himself, by eight quarters i I 
heard him myself, on iKtreasoii that I could perceive, term lord Nigel 
his enemy; and it will never be by my counsel that the lad speaks soft 
word to him, till he recalls the hard one.” 

“That is precisely my advice to Lord Glenvarloch,” answered Lord 
Dalgamo; “but then you will admit, my dear father, that it would be 
the risk of extremity for our friend to return into the presence, the 
Duke being his enemy—better to leave it with me to take off the heat 
of the distemperature with which some pickthanks have pereuaded the 
Duke to regard our friend.” 

“If tlioii canst persuade Buckingham of his ciTor, Malcolm,” said 
his father, “for once I will say there hath been kindness and honesty 
in Court service. I have oft told your sister and yoiu'self that in the 
general I esteem it as lightly as may be.” 

“You need not doubt my doing my best in Nigel’s case,” answered 
Lord Dalgarno; “ but you must think, my dear father, I must needs 
u.se slower and gentler means than tlKi.se by which you became a 
fiivoiiritc twenty years ago.” 

“By niy faith, I am afraid thou wilt,” answered his father.—“I tell 
thee, Malcolm, I would sooner wish myself in the grave, than doubt 
tliine honesty or honour; yet somehow it hath chanced, that honest, 
ready .service hath not the same acceptance at Court which it had in 
my yomiger time—and yet you rise there.” 

“ Oh, the time iieniiits not your old world service,” said Lord Dal¬ 
garno ; “we have now no daily iirsurrections, no nightly attempts at 
assa.ssinatioii, as were the fashion in the Scottish Coiu t. Your prompt 
and uncom'teous sword-iri-hand attendance on the Sovereign is no longer 
necessary, and would bo as unbeseeming a.s your old-fashioned serving- 
men, with their badges, broadswords, and bucklers, would lie at a court- 
masniie, Beside.s, father, loyid haste hath its inconvenience. I have 
heaid, and from royal lips too, that when you struck your dagger into 
the traitor Buthveu, it was with such little consideration, that the 
point ran a quarter of an inch into the royal buttock. The King never 
talks of it but he mbs the injured part, and quotes his ‘ infandwn, - - - - 
renovare dolarein.’ But tms comes of old fashions, and of wearing a 
long Liddesdale whinger instead of a poniard of Parma. Yet this, my 
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dear father, you call prompt and valiant service. The King, I am told, 
could not sit upright for a fortnight, though all the cushions in r alK- 
land were pla^d in his chair of state, and the Provost of Dunferm¬ 
line’s borrowed to the boot of all.” . ^ . 

It is a lie,” said the old Earl, “ a false lie, forge it who list!—It is 
true I wore a dagger of service by iny side, and not a bodkin like yours, 
to pick one’s teeth withal—ana for prompt sendee—odds nouns! it 
should be prompt to be useful, when kings are crying treason and mur¬ 
der with the screech of a Jialf-tluottled ]ien. But you young courtiers 
know nought of these matteis, and are little better than the gieen 
geese they bring over from the Indies, whose only merit to their mas- 
fers is to repeat their own words after them—a pack of mouthers, and 
flatterers, and ear-wigs.—Well, I am old and unable to mend, else I 
would break all off, and hear the Tay once more flinging himself over 
the Caippsie Linn.’’ 

“ But there is your dinner-bell, father,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ which, 
if the venison I sent you prove seasonable, is afr least as sweet a sound.’’ 

“ Follow mo, then, youngsters, if you li.st,” said the old Earl; and 
strode on from the alcove in which tliis coiiveisation was held towards 
the house, followed by the two young men. 

In their private discourse, Lord Dalgarno liad little trouhlc in dis¬ 
suading Nigel from going immediately to Covat; while, on the other 
hand, the offers lie made him of a previous introduction to tlm Duke of 
Buckingham were received by Lord Glenvarloch with a positive and 
contemptuous refusal. His friend slinig^ed his shoulders, as one who 
claims the merit of having given to an olistinate friend the best counsel, 
and desires to bo held free of tlio coiiseipiences of his pertinacity. 

As for the father, his table indeed, and his iiest liquor, of wliich ho 
was more profuse than neccasaiy, were at tiie command of his young 
friend, as well as his best advice and a.s.sistaiico in the prosecution of 
his affairs. But Lord lliintinglcn’s interest was more apiiareut tlian 
real; and the credit he liarl acquired by liis gallant dcfi'tioe of the 
King’s person was so carelessly managed by biniself, so easily chided 
by the favourites and ministers of tlie Sovereign, that, except upon one 
\or two occasions, when the King was in some measure taKcii by siir- 
{ifrise, as in the case of Lord Gleiivarlocli, tlie royal bounty was never 
efficiently extended, cither to himself or to his friends, 

‘‘i There never was a m.an,” said Lmd Dalgarno, whose .shrewder 
knc/wledge of the English Court saw wliero his father's deticiency lay, 
“that had it so perfectly in his power to have made his way to the 
Tiinn.acle of fortune as iiiy jioor father. lie had acquired a riglit to 
tiuild up the staircase, step by step, slowly and surely, letting every 
boon, wiiich he begged, year after year, become in its t'uni the resting- 
place for the next annual grant. But your fortunes .shall not sliijuvieck 
uijon the same coast, Nigel,” he would conclude. “ If I have fewer 
means of influence than my father has, or rather had, till he threw them 
away for butts of sack, hawks, hounds, and such carrion, I can, far bet¬ 
ter than he, improve that which I iio.sse.s.s; and tliat, my dear Nigel, is 
all engaged in your behalf. -Do not he siirpiised or ofleiided that you 
now sec me less than formerly. The stag-hunting is cofvimcnced, and 
the Prince looks that I should attend him more frequently. I must 
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also maintain my attendance on the Duke, that I may hare an oppor¬ 
tunity of pleading your cause when occasion shall permit.” 

“ I have no cause to plead before the Duke,” said Nigel, gravely; 
“ I have said so rejisatediy.” 

“ Wliy, I meant the phrase no otherwise, thou churlish and suspicious 
disputant,” answered Dalgarno, “ than as I am now pleading the Duke’s 
cause with thee. Surely I only mean to claim a share m our royal 
master’s favourite benediction, fifotipaeijid" 

Ujion several occasions. Lord Glenvarlochis conversations, both with 
the old Earl and his son, took a similar turn, and h«l a like conclusion. 
He sometimes felt as if, betwixt the one and the other, not to mention 
the more unseen and unlioasted; but scarce less certain influence of 
Lady IJlackcliester, his affair, simple as it had liecome, might have 
been somehow accelerated. But it was equally imptissible to doubt the 
rough honesty of the father, and the eager and officious friendship of 
Lord Dalgarno ; nor w'as it easy to siqijicse that the countenance of the 
lady, by whom he was received with such distinction, would be wanting, 
could it lie effectual in his service. 

Nigel was farther sen.sihle of the truth of what Lord Dalgarno often 
]>oint,ed out, that the'favourite being supposed td be his enemy, every 
jietty officer, through whose hands his affair mu.st necessarily pass, 
would desire to make a merit of throwing obstacles in his way, which ho 
could only surmount by steadiness and patience, unless he preferred 
closing the breach, or, as Lord Dalgarno called it, making his peace 
with the Duke of Buckingham. 

Nigel might, and doubtless would, have had recourse to the advice 
of his friend George Heriot iqjon this occasion, having found it so 
advantageous formerly; but the only time he saw him after their visit 
to Court, he found the worthy citizen engaged in hasty preparation for 
a journey to Paris, upon business of great importance in the way of his 
jirofessinn, and by an es])ecial commission from the Court and the Duk.e 
of Buckingham, which was likely to be attended with considerable 

K ofit. The good man smiled as he named the Duke of Buckingham. 

e had been, be said, pretty sure that Ms disgrace in that quarter 
would pot be of long duration. 

Lord Glenvarlocb expressed himself rejoiced at their reconciliation, 
ob-sorving, that it had been a most painful reflection to him that 
Master Heriot should, in his behalf, nave incurred the dislike, and 
perhaps exposed him.self to the ill offices, of so powerful a favourite. 

“My lord,” said Heriot, “for your father’s son I would do much; 
and yet, truly, if 1 know mv-self, 1 would do as much and risk as much, 
for the sake of justice, in the case of a much more insignificant person, 
a.s I have ventured for yours. But as we shall not meet for some time, 
1 must commit to your own wisdom the farther prosecution of this 
matter.” 

And thus they took a kind and affectionate leave of each other. 
There were other changes in Lord Glenvailoch’s situation which 
require to be noticed. IIi.s present occiqiations, and the habits of 
amusement which be had acquired, rendered his living so far in the 
city a consiilerable inconvenience. He may also liave become a little 
ashamed of Ms cabin on Paid’s AVharf, and desirous of being lodged 
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somewhat more according to his quality. For this purpose, he had 
hired a small apartment near the Temple. He was, nevertlieless, 
almost sorry for what he had done, when lie observed tliat his removal 
app^red to give some pain to John Oliristie, and a great deal to his 
ooraial and officious landlady. The fonner, who was grave and satur¬ 
nine in everything he did, only hoped that all had been to Lord Glen- 
varloch’s mind, and that he had not left them on account of any 
unbeseeming negligence on their part. But the tear twinkled in Dame 
Nelly’s eye, while she reoountea the various improvements she had 
made in the apartment, of express puiqwse to render it more convenient 
to his lordship. 

“There was a gi'cat sca-chest,” she said, “had been taken up staim 
to the shopman’s garret, tliough it left the poor lad scarce eighteen 
inches of opening to creep betwixt it and his bed ; and Heaven knew 
—she did not— whether it could ever be brought down that narrow 
stair again. Then the turning the closet into an aloove had cost a 
matter of twenty round shillings; and, to be sure, to any other lodger 
but his lordshim the closet was more convenient. There ivas all the 
linen, too, which she had bought on piupose—But Heaven’s will bo 
dene—she was resigned,” 

Everyliody likes marks of personal attachment; and Nigel, whoso 
neart really smote him, as if m his iising fortunes he were disdaining 
the lowly accommodations and the civilities of the humble friends 
which had been but lately actual favours, failed not by every assurance 
in his power, and by as liberal payment as they could be prevailed upon 
to accept, to alleviate the soreness of their feelings at his departure ; 
and a parting kiss from the fair lips of his hostess sealed his forgiveness. 

Bichie Moniplies lingered behind his master, to ask whether, in case 
of need, John Christie could help a canny Scotsman to a passage back 
to his own country; and receiving assurance of John’s interest to that 
effect, he said, at )iarting, he would remind him of his promise soon.— 
“For,” said he, “if my lord is not weary of this London life, 1 ken 
one that is, videlicet, inyseU ; and 1 am weel determined to see Arthur’s 
Seat again ere I am many weeks older.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 

fiingo, why, Bingo! hey, boy—here, sir, hero— 

He’s ffoiic and off, but he’ll be home before ns;— 

'Tis the most •wayward cur e’er inumblcti bone, 

Or dogg’d a master's footstep.—Bingo loves mo 
Better than ever beggar loved his alms; 

Yet, when he tnkes such humour, you may coax 
Sweet Mistress Fantasy, your worship’s misti’ess, 

Out of her sullen moods, as soon as Bingo. 

T/ie J^omtnie and his Dog. 

Riohie Moniplies was as good as his word. Two or three mornings 
after the young lord had possessed himself of his new lodgings, he 

S red before Nigel, as he was prepared to dre&s, having left his 
■ at an hour much later than had formerly been his custom. 
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As Nigel looked upon his attendant, lie observed there ■was a gather¬ 
ing gloom upon his solemn features, which expressed either adfitional 
importance, or superadded discontent, or a portion of both. 

“How now,” he«aid, “what is the matter this morning, Richie, 
that you liave made your face so like that grotesque mask on one of 
the sjiouts yonder ?” pointmg to the Temple Church, of which Gothic 
building they liad a view from the window. 

Richie swivelled hi.s head a little to the right with as little alacrity 
as if he had the crick in his neck, and ins^ntly resuming liis posture, 
replied,—“Mask here, mask there—it were nac^uch matters tliatl 
have to speak anent.” 

“ And what matters have you to siieak anent, then ?” said his master, 
whom circumstances had inm-ed to tolerate a good deal of freedom from 
his attendant. 

“ My lord,”—said Richie, and then stopped to cough and hem, as if 
what he had to say stuck somewhat in his throat. 

“ I guess the mystery,” said Nigel, “ you want a little money, 
Richie ; will five pieces serve the pre.seiit turn 1” 

“ My lord,” said Richie, “ 1 may, it is like, want a trifle of money; 
and I am glad at the same time, and sony, that.it is mair plenty with 
your lordship than formerly.” 

“ Glad and sorry, ma»'!” said Lord Nigel, “ why, you arc reading 
riddles to me, Richie.” 

“ My riddle will be briefly read/’ said Richie ; “ I come to crave of 
your lordship your commands for Scotland.” 

“ For Scotland !—why, ai t thou mad, man ?” said Nigel; “ canst 
thou not tany to go down with me ?” 

“ I cotdd he of little sendee,” said Richie, “ since you puiqiose to liire 
another page and gi'oom.” 

Why, thou jealous ass,” said the young lord, “ will not thy load 
of duty lie the lighter ?—Go, take thy breakfast, and drink thy ale 
double strong, to jiut such absurdities out of thy head—1 could bo angry 
with thee for thy folly, man—but 1 remember how thou hast stuck to 
me in adversity.” 

“ Adversity, my lord, .slioidd never have parted us,” said Richie; 
“ mcthiiiks, had tiic warst come to waretj I could have starved as gal¬ 
lantly as your lordship, or more so, being in some sort used to it; for, 
though I was bred at a flesber’s stall, 1 have not tlirongh my life liad a 
constant intimacy with collops.” 

“ Now, what is the incanmg of all this trash ?” said Nigel; “ or has 
it no other end than to provoke my patience ? You know well enough, 
tliat, had 1 twenty serving-mcn, 1 would hold the faithful follower that 
stood by me in my distress the most valued of them all. Rut it is 
totally out of reason to plague me with yom’ .solemn capriccios.” 

“ My lord,” said Ricliie, “ in declaring your tiust m me, you have 
done what is honourable to yourself, if I may with humility s,ay so much, 
and in no way imdeserved on my side. Nevertheless, we must part.” 

“ Body of me, man, why ?” said Lord Nigel; “ wliat reason can there 
be for it, if we are mutually satisfied ?” 

“ My lord,” said Richie Moniplies, “ your lordship’s occupations are 
such as I caimot own or countenance by my presence.” 
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“ How now, sirrah !” said his master, angrily. 

“ Under favour, my lord,” replied his domestic, “ it is unequal 
dealing to be equally offended by my sjjeech and by my silence. If 
you can bear with patience the grounds of my departure, it may be, for 
aught I know, the wtter for you here and hereafter—if not, let me have 
my license of departure in silence, and so no more alwut it.” 

“ Go to, sir !’’ said Nigel j “ (qieak out your mind—only remember 
to whom you speak it.” 

“ Weel, wecl, my lori—I speak it with humility (never did 
Richie look with mote starched dignity than when Ijf} uttered the word); 
“ but do you think this dicing and card-shuffling, and haunting of 
taverns and playhouses, siuts your lordship—for I am simc it does not 
suit me ?” 

“ W hy, you are not tunied nrocisian oi- puritan, fool ?” said_ Lord 
Glenvarloch, laughing, though, betwixt resentment and shame, it cost 
him some trouble to do so. 

“ My lord,” replied the follower, “ I ken the pnriiort of your query. 
I am, it may be, a little of a precisian, and 1 wi.sh to Heaven 1 was 
mair worthy of the name ; hut lot that be a pass-over.—I have stretched 
the duties of a servingiman as far as my northern conscience will permit. 
I can give my glide word to my Tna.ster, or to my native couiitiy, wlien 
I am in a foreign land, even though I shouW leave downright truth a 
wee bit hehiiul me. Ay, and 1 will take or give a slash with ony man 
that siieak.s to the derogation of either. But this chambering, dicing, 
and play-haunting is not my element—I cannot draw breath in it— 
and when I hear of your lordship winning the siller that some jKior 
creature may full sairly miss—by my said, if it would serve your neces¬ 
sity, rather than you gained it from liiin, 1 wad tak a jump over the 
hedge with yoiir lordship, and eiy ‘ Stand !’ to the first grazier we met 
tliat was coming from Smithflcld with the price of his Essex calves in 
his leathern pouch !” 

“ Yon are a sinqdcton,” said Nigel, who felt, however, much cou- 
sciencc-struck ; “ I never play hut tor small sums.” 

“ Ay, my lord,” replied tlie unvielding domestic, “ and—still with 
reverence—it is even sae much the waiir. If you played wdtli your 
equals, tliere might he like .sin, hut there wad he mair warldly honour 
in it. Your lordship kens, or may ken, hy experience of your ain, wliilk 
is not as yet mony weeks auld, that small sums can ill he missed by 
those that have iiane larger ; and I maun e’en be ]>liiin with yon, that 
men notice it of your lordsliiji, that yo play wi’ naiie but the iiiisguided 
creatures tliat caii but afiVird to lose bare stakes.” 

“ No man dare say so !” replied Nigel, very angrily. “ I play with 
whom I plca.se, but I wdll only ]day for what stake I please.” 

“ That is jn.st what they say, my lord,” said the iiiimcrciful Richie, 
whose natural love of lecturing, as well as his bliintncss of feeling, pre¬ 
vented him from having any idea of the pain whicli he was innicthig 
on his master; “ these arc even their own very words. It was but 
yesterday your lordship was ])le.ascd, at that same ordinary, to win from 
yondf.v young hafflins gentleman, with the crimson velvet doublet, and 
the wck’s feather in his beaver—him, 1 mean, who fought with the 
ranting captain—a matter of five pounds, or thereby. I saw him come 
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thr'^itgli the hall; and, if he was not cleaned‘out of cross and pile, I 
never saw a mined man in my life.” 

“ Impossible !” said Lord Glenvarloch—“ why, who is he 'i he looked 
like a man of substJtnce.” 

“All is not gold that glistens, ray lord,” replied Richie ; “’broidery 
and bullion buttons make bare pouches. And if you ask who he is— 
maybe 1 have a guess, and care not to tell.” 

“ At least, if I have done any .s\ich fellow an injury,” said the Lord 
Nigel, “let mo know bow i can repair it.” , 

“Never fash your beard about that, my lord,—with reverence al¬ 
ways,” said Richie,—“ he shall be suitably caved after. Think on him 
but as anc wha was mmimg post to the devil, and got a shouldering 
from your lonLshi]) to help him on his jounicy. But 1 will stop him, 
if reason can ; and so your lordship needs ask iiao mair about it, for 
there is no use in your knowing it, hut much the contrab.” 

“Hark yam, sirrah,” said his master, “ 1 have bonie with you thus 
far, for certain reasons; but abuse my good-nature no farther—and 
sim'.o you must needs go, wliy, go ii.God’s name, .and here is to pay 
your journey.” So saying, he jrat gold into his hand, which Richie 
told over, piece by piece, with the utmost accuracy. 

“ Is it all riglit—or are thgy wanting in weiglit—or what the devil 
Keeps von, wlieii yonr hnrvy was so great fiv'o mumtc.s since I” said the 
young lord, now thoroughly nettled at tlie iiresumptiious precision with 
W'liicii Richie dealt forth his canons of morality. 

“ The tale of ooin is complete,” said Richie, with the most imper¬ 
turbable gravity; “ and, for tlie weight, tbough they are sae scmjmlous 
in this town, as make mouths-at a ]iiec.e that is a woo hit light, or that 
has been cracked within the ring, my sooth, they will jiini]i at them in 
Edinburgh like a cock at a grosart. Gold pieces are not so Jilenty there, 
the mair the jiity !” 

“ TIk; more is your folly, then,” .said Nigel, whose anger was only 
momentary, “ lliat leave the land where there is enough of them.” 

“ My lord,” said Richie, “ to bo round with yon, the grace of God is 
better than gold pieee.s. When Goblin, as you call yoiider Slonsieur 
Latin, —and you might as well call him Gibbet, since that is whivt he 
is like to end in,—shall rccummend a page to you, ye will heiu' little 
such dnctrine as yc have hovd frosn me. And it they were my last 
wwds,” he sai'l, raising bis video, “I would say you are misled, and 
are forsaking tlie yiatbs wbicb yonr bonourable father trode in ; and, 
wliat is more, yon arc going-—still under corvoctinn—to the devil with 
a disbclimt, for vou .are laughed at liy them that lead you into these 
disordered byiiaths.” 

“ Langlied at 1” said Nigel, who, like others of Ids age, was more 
sensible to ridicule than to reason—" Who dimes laiigh at iue i” “ My 
lord, as .sure ivj 1 live by bread—nay, more, .as I am a true man—and, 
1 think, your lordship never found Richie’s tongue bearing aught but 
the truth -unless tliiit your lordship’s credit, my eo\mtry’s iwofit, or, it 
lUiiy be, some .sma’ occ.ision of my-aiii, made it unnecessary to promul¬ 
gate the baill wndtiti,—1 any then, as I am a true man, when I saw 
that piiii' creature oomo through the ha’, at tliat orlinary, wbilk is ae- 
ciu-st (i I Oil veil forgi vc me for swearing!) of God and man, with his teeth 
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set and his liands clenched, and his bonnet drawn over ids brows hke 
a desperate man, Goblin said to me, ‘ There goes a dunghill cldcken, 
that your master has phicked clean enough ; it will be long ere Ids lord- 
ship ruffle a feather with a cock of the game.’ And go, iny lord, to speak 
it out, the lackeys, and the gallants, and more especially yom- sworn 
brother. Lord DaJgarno, call you the sparrow-hawk. I had some 
thought to have cracked Lutin's pate for the speech, but after a’, the 
controversy was not worth it.” 

■ “Do they use such terms of me?” said Lord Nigel. “Death and 
the devil!” 

“And the devil’s dam, my lord,” answered Richie; “they are all 
three busy in London. And, beside.s, Lutin and his master laughed at 
you, my lord, for letting it be thought that—I shame to speak it—that 
ye were over well ivith the wife of the decent honest man whose house 
you have but now left, as not sufficient for yom new bravery, whereas 
they said, the licentious scoffers, that you pretended to such favom 
when you had not courage enough for so fair a quarrel, and that the 
sparrow-liawk was too craven-crested to fly at the wife of a cheese¬ 
monger.” lie stopped a moment, and looked fixedly in his master’s 
fac^ which was ianaqied with shame and anger, and then proceeded. 
“ My lord, I did you justice in my thought, and myself too; for, tliought 
I, he would have been as deep in that soft of iwolligacy as in otheis, if 
it hadna been Richie’s four quarters.” 

“ What new nonsense have you got to plague me with ?” said Lord 
Nigel. “ But go on, since it is the last time 1 am to be tormented with 
yom impertinence,—go on and make the most of your time.” 

“ In troth,” said Richie, “ and so will, I even do. And as Heaven 
lias bestowed on me a tongue to speak and to advise-” 

“ Which talent you can by no means Ixs accused of suffering to remain 
idle,” said Lord Gienvailoch, intennptuig him. 

“ True, my lord,” said Richie, again waving his hand, as if to bespeak 
Ids master’s silence and attention ; “ so, 1 trust, you will think some 
time hereafter. And, as I am about to leave your .service, it is proper 
tliat ye suld know the truth, that ye may consider the snares to which 
your youth and innocence may be exposed, when aulder and douccr 
heads are withdrawn from beside you. There has liceii a lusty, good- 
looking kiminer, of some forty, or bygane, making mony speerings about 
you, my lord.” 

“ Well, sir, what did she want with me ?” said Lord Nigel. 

“At first, my lord,” replied his sapient follower, “as she seemed 
to be a well-fashioned woman, and to take pleasure in sensible company, 
I was no way reluctant to admit her to my conversation.” 

“I daresay not,” said Lord Nigel; “nor unwilling to tell her about 
my private affairs.” 

“Not I, truly, my lord,” said the attendant; “for, though she 
asked me mony miestions about your fame, your fortune, your busineas 
here, and such like, I did not think it proper to tell her altogether the 
truth thereanent.” 

“I see no call on you whatever,” said Lord Nigel, “to tell the woman 
eiUier truth or lies upon what she had nothing to do witln” 

“ 1 thought so too, my lord,” replied Richie, “and so I told herneither.” 
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“And what did you tell her, then, you eternal babbler?” said his 
master, imiiatient of his prate, yet cuwous to know what it was all to 
eud in. 

“I told her,” said Richie, “about your warldly fortune, and sae 
forth, something whilk is not truth just at this time; but which liath 
lieeu truth foimerly, suld be truth now, and will be truth aCTin,—and 
that was that you were in possession of your fair lands, whilk ye are 
but in right of as yet. Pleasant communmg we had on that and other 
topics, until she showed the cloven foot, beginning to confer with me 
about some wench that she said had a good-will to your lordship, and 
fain she would have sjwken with you in particular anent it; but when 
I heard of such inklings, I began to suspect she was little better than 

-whew!” Here he concluded his narrative with a low but very 

expressive whistle. 

“And what did your wisdom do in these circumstances '!” said Lord 
Nigel, who, notwithstanding his former resentment, could now scarcely 
forbear laughing. 

“I put on a look, my lord,” replied Richie, bending his solemn brows, 
“that suld give her a heart-scald of walking on such errands. 1 laid 
her enormities clearly before her, and I tlireatened her, in sae mony 
words, that 1 would liave he» to the ducking-stool; and she, on the 
contrair part, misca’d me for a froward northern tyke—and so we parted 
never to meet again, as I ho])e anil tnist. And so I stood between 
your lordship and that temptation, which might have been worse than 
the ordinary, or the playhouse either; since you wot well what Solomon, 
King of the Jews, sayeth of the strange woman; for, said I to mysell, 
we have taken to dicing already, and if we take to drabbing next, the 
Lord kens what we may land m.” 

“Your iniMitinence deserves correction, but it is the last which, 
for a time at loast,4 sliall have to forgive—and I forgive it,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch; “ and, since we are to iiart, Richie, 1 will say no more 
respecting your precautions (m my aceoimt, than that I think you 
might have left me to act aceordmg to my own judgment.” 

“Mickle better not,” answered Ilicbie—“mickle better not; we are 
a’ frail creatures, and can judge better for ilk ither than in our ain 
cases. And for me, even myself, saving that case of the sifflication, 
which might have hajipened 1) any one, 1 have always observed myself 
to be much more prudential in what 1 have done m your lordsuip’s 
behalf, than even m what I have lieen able to transact for my own 
interest—whilk last, I have, indeed, always postponed, as in duty I 
ought.” 

“I do believe thou hast,” said Lord Nigel, “having ever found thee 
true and faitliful. And since London pleases von so little, I will bid 
you a short farewell; and you may go down to lildinlmrgh until I como 
thither myself, when I trust you will re-enter into my service.” 

“Now, Heaven bless you, my lord,” said Richie Moniplies, with 
uplifted eyes; “for that word sounds more like grace than ony has 
come out of your mouth this fortnight. I give you godd’en, my lord.” 

So saying, he tluu.st forth hLs immense bony hand, seized on that 
of Lord Glenvailoch, raised it to his lips, then turned sliort on his 
heel, and left the room hastily, as if afraad of showing more emotion 
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than was consistent with his ideas of decorum. Lord Nigel, rather 
s^l^lri.se^l at his sudden exit, called after him to know whether he was 
sufficiently provided with money; hut Richie, shaking his head, with¬ 
out making any other answer, ran hastily down stairs, shut the street- 
door heavily behind liim, and was presently seen striding along the 
Strand. 

Ills master almost involuntarily watched and distinguished the tall 
raw-lioned figure of his late follower, from the window, for some time, 
until he w’as lo.st among the crowd of passengers. Nigel’s reflections 
were not altogether 4:11080 of self-approval. It was no good sign of his 
course of life (he could not help acknowledging this much to hiniselfi, 
that so faithfid an adherent no longer seemed to feel the same pride 
in his service, or attachment to his person, which he hail foniicrly 
manifested. Neither could he avoid e.x)iericnciug some tninges of 
conscience, while ho felt in some degi’ce the charges which Richie had 
jirefeiTcd against him, and experienced a sense of shame and mortifica¬ 
tion, arising from the colour given hy othoi-s to that whicli he liimself 
would have called his caution and moderation in jilay. lie had only 
the apology, that it had never oceiin-ed to himself in thus light. 

Then his pride and self-love suggested, that, on tlie other hand, 
Richie, with all hi.s good intentions, was little lietter tliau a conceited 
pragmatical domestic, who seemeil dispo.sed rather to play the tutor 
than the lackey, and who, ont of sheer love, as he alleged, to his' 
master’s persoiij assumed the privilege of interfering with, and control¬ 
ling, his actions, besides rendering him ridiculous in tlic gay world, 
from the antiquated formality and intrusive presumption of hLs 
manners. 

Nigel's e3'e.s w'cre scarce turned from the window, when his new 
landlord entering, presented to him a slip of jiajier, carefidly hound 
round with a string of flox-silk and scivle(f; it had been given in, he 
said, by a woman, who did not stop an instant. The contents iiarned 
upon the same string wliicli Ricliie Momplies hail already jarred. Tlic 
epistle was in the following words: 

“ For the Right Honourable hands of Lord Glenvarloch, 

“ These, from a friend unknown 

“ My Loitn, 

“ You are trusting to an unhonest friend, and diminishing an honest 
rejmtation. An unknown hut real friend of your lonlship will sjiciik in 
one word what you would not learn from flatterers in .so iminy days as 
should suffice for your utter ruin. He whom you think most tnie—I 
say your friend Lord Dalgarno—is utterly fal.se to yon, and doth hut 
seek, under pretence of worship, to mar yonr fortune, and diminish the 
good name by which yon might mend it. The kind countenance which 
lie shows to you is more dangerous than the Prince's froivn ; even as ■ 
to gain at Beanicu’s ordinary is more discreditable than to lose. Re¬ 
ware of both.—And this is all from your true but namcle,ss friend, 

“ lONOTO.” 

Lord Glenvarloch paused for im instant, and cnished the paper to¬ 
gether—then again unfolded and read it with attention -bent liis brows 
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“mused for a moment, and then tearing it to frapnents, exclaimed— 

“ Begone for a vile calrauny ! But I will watch—I will observe_ ” 

Thought after thought rushed on him; bub tijran the whole, Lord 
GHenvarloch was so httle satisfied with the result of his own rettections, 
that he resolved to dissipate them by a walk in the Park, and, taking 
his cloak and beaver, went thither accordingly. 


CHAPTER XY. 

’Twas when fleet Snowball’s head was woxen gray, 

A luckless lev’ret met him on his way:— 

Who knows not Snowball—he, whose race renown’d 
Is stin victorious on each coursing ground f 
Swnffham, Newmarket, and the Koman camp. 

Have seen them vlclors o’er each meaner stamp. 

In vain the youngling sought, with doubling wile, 

The hedge, the hill, the thicket, or tho stile. 

Experience ssge the lack of speed supplied, 

And in the gap he sought the victim dlcil. • 

So was I once, in thy fair street. Saint James, 

Tlirougli walking cavaliers and car-borne dames 
Descried, pursued, turn’d o’er again, and o'er, 

Coursed, coted, mouth’d by an unfeeling bore. 

&C., &c. 

The Park of Saint James’s, though enlarged, planted with verdant 
alleys, and otherwise decorated by Charles II., exLsted, in the daj's of his 
grandfather, as a public and pleasant promenade ; and, for the sake of 
exercise or pastime, was much frequented by the better class. 

Lord Qleuvarloch rejjaired thither to dispel the unpleasant reflections 
which had beeu suggested by Ids parting with his trusty scpiire, Kichie 
Moniplies, in a manner which was agi eealile neither to his pride nor 
his feelings ; and by the corroboration which the hints of his late at¬ 
tendant had received froni the anonymous letter mentioned in tlie end 
of the last chapter. 

There was a coiisidcr.abIe niin'her of comjiany in the Park when ho 
entered it, hut his present state of mind inducing him to avoid society, 
he kept aloof from the more frequented walks tow.irds Westminster 
and Whitehall, and drew to the north, or, as we slioidd now say, the 
Piccadilly verge of tjie enclosure, believing he might there enjoy, or 
rather combat, his own thongliis unmolested. 

In this, however, Lord Qleuvarloch was mistaken ; for, as he strolled 
• slowly along with his arms folded in his cloak, and Ids hat draivn over 
his eyes, ho was suddenly iiounced upon by Sir Mungo Malagrowther, 
who, cither slimming or shunned, had retreated, or had been obliged to 
retreat, to the same less frequented corner of the Paik. 

Nigel started when ho heard the high, sharji, and qucnilous tones of 
tho knight’s cracked voice, and was no less alarmed when he beheld 
his tall thill figure hobbling towards him, wrapped in a threadbare doak, 
on whose surface ten thousand varied stains eclipsed the original scar¬ 
let, and having his head sunnounted with a well-wom heaver, bearing 
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a black velTOt band for a cluun, and capon’s feather for an ostrich 
plume. 

Lord Glenvarlooh would fain have made his escape, but, as our motto 
intimates, leveret had as little chance to free herself of an experienced 
greyhound. Sir Mungo, to continue the simile, had long ago,learned 
to run cunning, and make sure of mouthing his game. So Siigelfound 
himself compelled to stand and answer the hackneyed question, “ What 
news to-day 1" 

“ Nothing extraordinary, I believe,” answered the young nobleman, 
attempting to pass (jn. 

“ On, ye are gangiim to the French ordinary belive,” replied the 
knight; “ but it is earfy day yet—we will take a turn in the Park in 
the meanwhile—it will sharpen yomr appetite.” 

So saying, he quietly slipiied liis arm under lord Glenvarloch’s in 
spite of all the decent reluctance which his victim could exhibit, by 
keeping his elbow close to his side; and having fairly grappled the 
prize, he proceeded to take it in tow. 

Nigel was sullen and silent, in hopes to shake off his unpleasant com¬ 
panion ; but Sir Mungo was determined, that if he did not speak, he 
should at least hear. , 

“ Ye are boimd for the ordinary, my lordsaid the cynic—“ weel, 
ye canna do better—^there is choice company there, and peculiarly 
selected, as I am tauld, being, dootless, sic as it is desirable that 
young noblemen should herd withal; and your noble father wad have 
been blithe to see you keeping such worshipful society.” 

“ I believe,” said Lord Glenvarloch, thinking himself obliged to say 
something, “ that the society is as good as generally can be found in 
such places, where the door can scarcely be shut against those who come 
to 8]Mnd their money.” 

“Right, my lord—veraright,” said his tormentor, bursting out into 
a chuckling but most discordant laugh. “These citizen chufl's and 
clowns will press in amongst us, when there is but an inch of a door 
open. And what remedy f~Just e’en this, that as their cash gives 
them confidence, we should strip them of it. Flay them, my lord— 
singe them as the kitchen wench does the rats, and then they wiuna 
long to come back again.—Ay, ay—pluck them, plume them—and then 
the larded capons wul not be for flymg so high a wing, my lord, among 
the goss-hawks and spai-row-hawks, and the like.” 

And, therewithal. Sir Mungo fixed on Nigel his quick, sharp, gray 
eye, watching the effect of his sarcasm as keenly as the surgeon, m a 




_ Nigel, however willing to conceal liis sensations, could not avoid gra¬ 
tifying his tormentor by wincing under the operation. He coloural 
with vexation and anger; but a quaiTcl with Sir Mungo Malagrowther 
would, he felt, be unutterably ridiculous; and he only muttered to him¬ 
self the words “Impertinent coxcomb !” which, on this cession. Sir 
Mungo’s imperfection of organ did not prevent him from hearing and 
replying to. 

. “ ey—vera true,” exclaimed Hie caustic old courtier—“ Iinpor- 

twent coxcombs they are, that thus intrude themselves on the somety 
of their betters; but your lordship kens how to gar them as gude—^ye 
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have the tricK on’t.—They had a hraw sport in the presence last Friday, 
how ye suld have routed a young shopkeeper, horse and foot, ta’en his 
spoha opima, and a’ the specie he liad about him, down to the very 
silver buttons of his cloak, and sent liim to graze with Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon. Muckle honour redounded to your lordship thereby. 
—W e were tauld the loon threw hinisell mto the Thames in a fit of des- 

S eration. There’s enow of them behind—there was luair tint on Flod- 
en-edge.” 

“ You have been told a budget of lies, so far as I am concerned, Sir 
Mungo,” said Nigel, sncakuig loud and sternly. 

“ Vera likely—vera likely,” said the unabashed 5nd undismayed Sir 
Mungo; “ naetliing but lies are current in the circle.—So the cliield is 
not drowned, then /—the mair’s the pity.—But I never believed that 
part of the story—a London dealer has mair wit in his anger. I dare 
swear the lad has a bonny broom-shank in his liand by this time, and 
is scrubbing the kennels in quest after rusty nails, to help him to begin 
his pack again.—He has three bairns, they say; they will help him 
bravely to grope in the gutters. Your good lordship may have the 
ruining of him again, my lord, if they have any luck in strand-scour¬ 
ing.” 

“ This is more than intolerable,” said Nigel, ‘uncertain whether to 
make an angry vindication of his character, or to fiuig the old tor¬ 
mentor from pis arm. But an instant’s recollection convinced him, 
that to do either would only give an air of truth and consistency to the 
scandals which he began to see were affecting his character, both in the 
higher and lower circles. Hastily, therefore, he formed the wiser re¬ 
solution, to endure Sir Mungo’s studied impertinence, under the hoiie 
of ascertaining, if possible, from what source those reports aro.se which 
were so prejudicial to his reputation. 

Sir Mungo, in the mcaiiwliile, caught up, as usual, Nigel’s last words, 
or rather the sound of them, and ainiilified and intcipreted them in his 
oivn way. “ Tolerable luck !” he repeated ; “ yes, truly, my lord, I am 
told that you have tolerable luck, and tlmt ye ken weel how to use that 
jilting quean, l)ame Fortune, like a canny ’douce lad, willing to warm 
yourself in her smiles, without exposing yoiu'self to her frowns. And 
that is what I ca’ having luck in a bag.” 

“ Sir Mungo Malagrowther,” said Lord Glcnvarloeh, turning towards 
him seriously, “ have the goodness to hear me for a moment.” 

“As weel as I can, my lord—as weel as I can,” said Sir Mungo, 
shaking his head, and pointing the finger of his left hand to his ear-. 

“ 1 will try to speak very distinctly,’^said Nigel, arming himself with 
patience. “You take me fora noted gamester; I give you my word 
tliat you have not been rightly informed—I am none such. You owe 
me some exiilanation, at least, respecting the source from which you 
have derived such false information?’ 

“ I never heard ye were a great gamester, and never thought or said 
you were suvu, my lord,” said Sir Slungo, who found it impossible to 
avoid hearing what Nigel said with i>eeuharly deliberate and distinct pro- 
nmiciation. “I repeat it—1 never heard, said, or thought, that you 
were a ruffling gamester,—such as they call those of the first heai— 
Look you, my lord, I call him a gamester, that plays with equal stakes 
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and equal slrill, and stands by the fortune of the game, good or bad; 
and I call Aim a ruffling gamester, or ane of the first head, who ven¬ 
tures frankly and deeply upon such a wager. But he, my lord, who 
has the patience and prudence never to venture beyond small ^ine, 
such as, at most, might crack the Ohristraas-box of a grocer’s ’].)rentice, 
who vies with those that have little to hazard, and who therefore, hav¬ 
ing the larger stock, can always rook them by waiting for his go(W for¬ 
tune, and by rising from tbe gsttne when luck leaves him—such a one 
as he, my lord, I do not call a great gamester, to whatever other name 
he may be entitled^’ 

“ And such a mean-spirited, sordid wretch, you would infer that I 
am,” replied Lord Qlenvarloch ; “ one who fears the skilful, and preys 
upon the ignorant—who avoids playing with his equals, that he may 
make sure of pillaging his inferiors ?—Is this what I am to understand 
has been reported of me V’ 

“ Nay, my lord, vou will gain nought by speaking big with me.” 
said Sir Miingo, who, besides that his sarcastic humour was reidly 
supported bj a ^od fund of animal courage, had also full reliance on 
the immunities which he had derived from the broadsword of Sir 
Bullion Battray, and the baton of the satellites employed by the Lady 
Cocknen. “ And for the tnith of the matter,” he continued, “ your 
lordship best knows whether you ever lost more than five jiieces at a 
time since you frequented Beaujen’s—whether you have not most com¬ 
monly risen a winner—and whether the brave young gallants who fre¬ 
quent the ordinary—I mean tbo.se of noble rank, and means confonn- 
ing—are in use to play uixin these terms 

“ My father was right,” said Lord Glenvarloch, in the bitterness of 
his spirit; “ and his curse justly followed me when I first entered tliat 
place. There is contamination m the air, and he whose fortune avoids 
ruin, shall be blighted in his honour and reputation.” 

Sir Mungo, who watched his victim with the delighted yet wary eye 
of an exjierienced angler, became now aware, that if he strained the 
line on him too tightly, there was every risk of his breaking hold. In 
order to rive him room, therefore, to play, he protested that Lord Glen¬ 
varloch “ should not take his free speech in malam partem. If you 
•were a trifle ower sicker in your amusement, my lord, it canna lie 
denied that it is the safest course to prevent farther eiidangernient of 
your somewhat dilapidated fortunes; and if ye ]ilay with your in¬ 
feriors, ye are relieved of the pain of pouching tlie siller of your friends 
and equals ; forbye, that the plelieian knaves have had the advantage, 
tecum certdsse, as Ajax Telamon sayeth, apud Metamorphoscos ; and 
for the like of them to have played with ane Scottish nobleman, is an 
honest and honourable consideration to compensate the lo.ss of their 
stake, whilk, I dare say, moreover, maist of the churls can weel afford.” 

“ Be that as it may, Sir Mungo,’’ said Nigel, “1 would fain know-” 

“ Ay, ay,” interruiited Sir Mungo ; “ and, as you say, who cares 
whether tfie fat bulls of Bashan can spare it or no i gentlemen are not 
to limit their snort for the like of them.” 

“I v(isb to know. Sir Mungo,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “in what 
company you have learned these offensive particulars respecting me 1” . 

“Doottes—dootless, my lord,” said Sir Mungo; “ I have ever heard. 
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M\d I have ever reported, that your lordship kept the best of company 
in a private way.—There is the fine Countess of Biackche.ster, iSit I 
think she stirs not much abroad since her affair with his Grace of 
Buckingliam ; and^hereis the mide auld-fashioned Scottish nobleman, 
Lord liuntinglen, an undeniable man of'quality—it is pity but he 
could keep caup and can frae his head, whilk now and then doth minish 
his reputation. And there is the ^ young Lord Lalgarno, that 
carries the craft of grey hairs under Ms curled love-locks—a fair race 
they are, father, daughter, and son, all of the same honoimable family. 
I think we needna speak of George Heriot, honest man, when we have 
nobility in question. So that is the company I have heard of your 
keeping, my lord, out-taken those of the ordinary.” 

‘‘My company has not, indeed, been much more extended than 
amongst those you mention/’ said Lord Glcnvarloch; “but in short-^” 

“ To Court r said Sir Mungo, “ that was just what I was going to 
say—Lord Lalgarno says lie cannot prevail on ye to come to Court, and 
that does ye prejudice, my lord—the King hears of you by others, when 
he should see you in peraon—I speak in serious triendship, my lord. 
His Majesty, when you were named in the circle a short while since, 
was heard to say, ‘ Jacta est alea ! Glenvarlochides is turned dicer and 
drinker.’—My Lord Lalgarno took your part, and it was e’en borne 
down by the popular voice of the courtiers, who spoke of you as one who 
had betaken yourself to living a town life, and risking your baron’s 
coronet amongst the flatcaps of the city.” 

“ And this was publicly spoken of me,” said Nigel, “ and in the 
Kin^s presence I” 

“ S])oken openly ?” repeated Sir Mungo Malagrowther; “ay. by my 
troth was it—that is to say, it was whispered privately—whilk is as 
open proniulgation as the thing permitted ; for ye may think the Court 
is not like a place where men are as sib as Smimie and his brother, 
and roar out their minds as if tliey were at an ordinary.” 

“ A curse on the Court and^ the ordinary both!” cried Nigel im¬ 
patiently. 

“With all my liearL” said the knight, “I have got little by a 
knight’s service in the Court; and tha last time I was at the ordinaiy 
I lost fom- angels.” 

“ May I pray of you, Sir Mungo, to let me know,” said Nigel, “ the 
names of those wlio thus make free with the cluu'acter of one who can 
be Imt little known to them, and who neverJnjmed any of tliem 1” 

“ Have I not told you already,” answered Sir Mungo, “ that the 
King said sonietluiig to that effect—so did the Prince too;—and such 
being the case, ye may take it on your corporal oath, tliat cyeiy man 
in tiie circle who was not silent, sung the same song as they did.” 

“You said but now,” repliw Qienvarloch, “that Lord Lalgarno 
interfered in my behalf.” 

“In good troth did he,” answered Sir Mungo, with a sneer; “but 
the young nobleman was soon borne down—by token, lie had something 
of a catarrh, and sjiokc as hoarse as a roopit raven. Poor gentleman, 
if he had had his full extent of voice, he would have been as well 
listened to, dootless, as in a cause of his aiu, whilk no man kous better 
how to plead to puiuvsc.—And let me ask you, by tiiC way,” coutimicd 
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Sir Mungo, "whether Lord Dalgamo has ever introduced your lordship 
to the Prince or the Duke of Buckingham, either of whom niiglit soon 
caiTT through your suit ?” 

"I have no claim on the favour of either the Prince or the Duke of 
Bucldngliam,” said Lord Glciivarloch.—“As you seem to haye made 
my affairs your study. Sir Mungo, although perhaps something unne¬ 
cessarily, you may have heard that I have petitioned my Sovereign for 
payment of a debt due to my family. I cannot doubt the King’s 
desire to do justice, nor cap I in decency employ the solicitation of bis 
Highness the Pruice, or his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, to obtain 
from his Majesty wliat cither should lie granted me as a right, or 
refused altogether.” 

Sir Mungo twisted his whimsical features into one of his most gro- 
te^iie sneers, as he replied— 

“It is a very clear and parspicuous position of the case, my lord; 
and in relying thereupon^ you show an absolute and unimprovable 
aciiuaintance with the King, Court, and mankind in general.—But 
whom have we got here !—Stand up, iiiy lord, and make way—by my 
word of honour, they are the very men we spoke of—talk of the devil, 
and—humph!” , 

It must be hero premised, that, during the conversation. Lord Glen- 
varloch. perhaps in the hope of shaking himself free of Sir Mungo, had 
directed their walk towards the more freijueiited part of the Park; 
while the good knight had stuck to him, being totally indifferent which 
way they went, proiided he could keej) his talons clutched upon his 
companion. They were still, however, at some distance from the livelier 
part of the scene, when Sir Mungo’s exjierienced eye noticed the 
appearances ivhich occasioned tlie latter part of his speech to Lord 
Glcnvarloch. 


A low respectful murmur arose among the numerous gi'oups of persons 
which occupieil the lower part of the Pai-k. They hist clustered to¬ 
gether, with their faces turned towards Whitehall, then fell tiack on 
either hand to give place to a splendid party of gallants, who, advancing 
from the Palace, came onward through the Park; all the other company 
drawing off the pathway, and standing uncovered as they passed. 

Most of these courtly gallants were dressed in the garb which the 
pencil of Vandyke lias made familiar even at the distance of nearly 
two centuries; and which was just at this period hegimiiiig to .supersede 
the more fluttering and frivolous dreK,s which had been adopted from 
the French court of Henry Qiiatre. 

The whole train were uncovered excejiting the Prince of Wales, 
aftenvards the most unfortunate of British monarchs, who came on¬ 
ward, having his long curled auburn tresses, and liLs countenance, 
which, even in caily youth, bore a shade of anticiiiated melancholy, 
shaded by the Spanish hat and a single ostrich feather which droopea 
from it. On his right hand was Buckingham, whose commanding, and 
at the same time graceful, deportment, threw almost into .shade tlie 
personal demeanour and majesty of the Prince on whom he attended. 
The eye. movements, and ge.sttiTes, of the great courtier, were so 
composed, so regularly oliservant of all etupiette belonging to his situa¬ 
tion, as to form a marked and strong eontrast with the forward gaiety 
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and frivolity by ivliich he recommended himself to the favour of his 
“dear dad and gossip,” King James. A singular fate attended this 
accomplished courtier, in being at once the reigning favourite of a 
father and son so vtoy opposite in manners, that, to ingratiate himself 
with tlie yontliful Prince, he was obliged to compress within the strict¬ 
est limits of respectful obseiwance the frolicsome and free humour 
which captivated nis aged father. 

It is true, Buckingham well knew the different disixisitions both of 
James and Charles, and had no difficulty In so cqpducting himself as 
to maintain the highest post in the favour of both. It has indeed been 
siijiiKised, as we before hinted, that the Duke, when he had completely 
possessed himself of the affections of Charles, retained his hold in those 
of the father only by the tyranny of custom; and that Janies, could he 
have brought himself to form a vigorous resolution, wa.s, in the latter 
years of his life especially, not unlikely to have discarded Buckingham 
from his counsels and favour. But if ever the King indeed meditated 
such a change, he was too timid, and too much accustomed to the 
intliience which the Duke had long exorcised over him, to summon up 
resolution enough for effecting such a juirjiose; and at all events it is 
ceidain, th.at Buckingham, though surviving the master by whom he 
was raised, had the rare chance to e.vperience no wane of the most 
splendid court favour during two reigns, until it was at once eclipsed 
in his blood by the dagger of his assassin Felton. 

'Xj^retum from this digression. The Prince, with his train, advanced, 
and were near the place where Lord Glenvarloch and Sir Mungo had 
stood aside, accoiding to fonii, in order to give the Prince passage, and 
to pay the usual marks of respect. Kigel could now reiiiaih that Lord 
Dalgarno walked close behind the Duke of Buckingham, and, as he 
thought, whispered something in his ear as they came onward. At any 
rate, Iwtli the Prince’s and the Duke of Buckiiigliaiii’s attention seemed 
to be directed by some circumstance towards Nigel, for tliey turned 
tlieir heads in that direction and looked at him attentively—the Prince 
witli a countenance, tlie giavc, melancholy expression of wliicli was 
blended with severity; while Buckingham’s hxiks evinced some degree 
>f scornful triimiph. Lord Dalgarao did not seem to observe liis friend, 
perliaps liecause the sunbeams fell from the side of the walk on which 
Nigel stood, obliging Malcolm to hold np his hat to screen Ids eyes. 

As the Prince passed, Lord Glenvarloch and Sir Mungo bowed, as 
resiiect required ; and tlie Prince, returning their obeisance with that 
grave ceremony which jiaid to every rank its due, hut not a tittle beyond 
it, signed to Sir Mungo to come forward. Commencing an apoloCT for 
Ids lameness as he started, which he liad iu.st completed as his hobbling 
gait brouglit 1dm up to the Prince, Sir Mungo lent an attentive, and, 
us it seemed, an intelligent ear, to questions asked in a tone so low 
that the knight woidd certainly have been deaf to them had they been 
put to him by any one under the rank of Prince of Wales. After about 
a minute’s conversation, the Prince bestowetl on Nigel the embarrassing 
notice of another fixed look, touched his liat slightly to Sir Mungo, and 
walked on. 

“ It is even as I suspected, my lord,” said Sir Mungo, with an ak 
which he designed to be melanmoly and sympathetic, but winch, in 
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fact, resembled the grin of an ajie when lie has naonthed a scalding 
chestnut—“ Ye have back-friends, my lord, that is, unfriends—or, to 
be plain, enemies—about the person of the Prince.” 

“ I am sorry to hear it,” said Nigel; “ but I worid I knew what they 
accuse me of.” 

“ Ye shall hear, my lord,” said Sir Mungo, “the Prince’s vera words 
—‘ Sir Mungo,’ said he, ‘ I rejoice to see you, and am dad your rheu¬ 
matic troubles permit you to come hither for exercise?—1 liowed, as 
in duty botmd—ye might remark, my lord, that I did so, whilk fonued 
the first branch of'our conversation.—His Highness then demanded of 
me, ‘ if he with whom I stood was the young Lord Glcnvarloch.’ I 
answered, ‘ that you were such, for his Highness’s service whilk was 
the second branch.—Thirdly, Ids Highness, resuming the argument, 
said, that ‘ truly he had been told so,’ (meaning tliat he liad been told 
you were that personage,) ‘ hut that he could not believe that tlie heir 
of that noble and decayed house could ho leading an idle, scandalous, 
and precarious life, in the eating-houses and taverns of London, while 
the King’s drums were beating and colours flying in Germany in the 
cause of the Palatine, his son-in-law.’—I could, your lordship Ls aware, 
do notldng but makesau obeis.aucc ; and a gi'acious ‘ Give ye good-day. 
Sir Mmigb Malagrowther,’ licensed mo to fall back to your lordship. 
And now, my lord, if yom- business or jileasme calls you to the or¬ 
dinary, or any where in the direction of tlie city—why, have with you; 
for, dootless, ye irill think yc have twried lang enough in the Pi^, as 
they will likely turn at .the head of the walk, and return this way—and 
you will have a broad hint, 1 tlflnk, not to cross the Prince’s presence 
in a hurry.” 

“ you may stay or go as you please. Sir Mungo,” said Nigel, with ■ 
an expression of calm, but deep resentment; “ but for ray own part, 
my resolution is taken. I will quit tliis public walk for jilcasure of no 
man—still less will I quit it like one unwortliy to tie seen in places of 
pubhc resort. I trust that the Prince and his retinue will return this 


way as you expect; for 1 will abide, Sir Mungo, and beard them.” 

“ Beard them !” exclaimed Sir Mungo, in the extremity of suqirise, 
—“Beard the Prince of Wales—the heir-ajiparent of the kingdoms !— 
By my saul, you shall lieard him yoursell tlien." 

Accordingly, he was about to leave Nigel very hastily, when some 
unwonted touch of good-natured interest in his youth and inexperience 
seemed suddenly to .soften his liahitual cynicism. 

“ The devil is in me for an auld Me!” said Sir Mungo; “but I 
must needs concern mysell—I that owe so little either to fortune or my 
fellow-creatures, must, 1 say, needs coucem U)y.sell—witli tliis s])ringal(i, 
whom I will warrant to be as obstinate as a pig piossessed with a devil, 
for it’s the cast of his family ; and yet 1 maun e’en fling away some 
sound advice on him.—My dainty young Lord Glenvarloch, understand 
me distinctly, for this is no bairn’s play. When the prince said sac 
much to me as I have repeated to you, it was equivalent to a command 
not to.apjiear again in his presence ; wherefore, take an auld man’s ad¬ 
vice that wishes you weel, and maybe a wee thing better than he lias 
reteon to wish ony body. Jouk, and let the jaw gae tqf, like a canny 
t®irn—g,ang hameto your lodgings, keep ji or foot frao tavenis, and 
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yonr fingers frae the dice-box ; compound your affairs Snietly.wr some 
aiie that has better favour than yours about Court, ana you will get a 
rouii{l spell of money to carry you to Germany, or elsewhere, to push 
your fortune. It viiis a fortunate soldier that made your family four 
or five hundred years syne, and, if you are brave and fortunate, you 
may find tlie way to repair it. But, take my word for it, that in this 
Court you will never tlirive.” 

W hen Sir Mungo had completed his exhortation, in which there was 
more of sinc.ere sympathy with another’s ifituatioivthan he had been 
heretofore known to express in liehalf of any one. Lord Glenvarloch re- 
]ili(‘d, “1 am obliged to you, Sir Mungo—you liave sjiuken, I think, 
with sincerity, and 1 thank you. But in return for your good advice, 
1 lieartily entreat you to leave me ; I oliserve the Prince and hi.s train 
are retiuming down tlie walk, and you may prejudice yourself, but can¬ 
not help me, by remaining with me."* ' 

“ And that i.s true,” said Sir Mungo ; “ yet, wore I ten years younger, 
I would be teiujited to stand by you, and gie tliem tlie meeting. But 
at threescore and upward, men’s courage turns cauldrife ; and tliey that 
canna win a living, must not endanger tlie small sustcuance of their 
age. I wish you wcel tlirongh, niy lord, Imt it Is an unequal figlit.’’ 
So saying, he tunieil and limped away ; often looking back, liowever, 
as if Ills natural spirit, even in its present subdued state, aided by his 
love of contradiction and of debate, rendered him unwilling to adopt 
the conr.se necessary for hi.s own security. 

Tims aijandoned'liy his companion, whose departure he graced with 
better tlioiiglits of liiiii than those which he heslowed on Ids apjiearance, 
Kigel remained witli his anii,s folded, and reclining against a solitary 
tree which overhung tlie path, making uji his niiud to cnconnter a 
moment wliich lie e.x)iecteu to be critical of bis fate. But lie was mis¬ 
taken in siijiposing tliat the Prince of Wales would either ad(lrc.ss him, 
or admit him to expostnlatioii, in such a ]uiblic place as the Park. He 
dill not remain unnoticed, however, for. wlieii he made a resjiectfnl but 
haiiglity olxiisance, intimating in look and manner that lie was possessed 
of, and nnilanntcd by, the unfavourable oiduion which the Prince had 
so latelv exjiressed, Ohailcs returned his reverence with such a frown 
as is only given by those whose frown is authority and decision. The 
train pa,s.sed on, the I)nke of Buckingham not even aiiiieariiig to see. 
Lord Glenvarloyli; wldle Lord JIalgarno, though no longer incommoded 
by the simbeams, kejit his eyes, which had perhaps been dazzled by 
tiieir former sjileiidour, bent upon the ground. 

Lord Glenvarloch had difficulty to restrain an indignation, to which, 
in tlie cireuiiistanccs, it would have been madness to have fnven vent 
I le started from his reclining posture, and followed the Prince’s train so 
as to keep llieiii distinctly in sight; wliich was very easy, as they walked 
slowly. L’igel observed them keep their road towards the Palace, 
where the Prince turned at the gate and 1 lowed to the noblemen in attend:- 
ance, in token of dismissing them, and entered the Palace, accom¬ 
panied only by tlie Duke of Buckingham, and one or two of his equerries. 
Tlie re.st of the train, having retuniM-m all dutiful humU% the 
farewell of tlie Prince, tiegan to disqierse themselves through the Park. 

ill this was caiefufily noticed by Lord Gleuvailoch, who, as ho ad- 
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justed hjs cloak, and drew his sword-belt round so as to bring the hilt 
closer to his hand, muttered—Dalgamo shall explain all tins to me, 
for it is evident that be is in the secret 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Give way—give way—T must and will have juBtice. 

And teil me nor. of privilege and place; 
iVliere 1 am injured, there TU sue redrosa 
Look to it, eveiy one who bai’s my access; 

1 Jiave a heart to feel the injury, 

A hand to right myself, and, by my honour, 

That hand shall grasp what gray-beard Law denies me. 

The Chamberlain. 

It was not long ere Nigel discovered Lord Dalgamo advancing to¬ 
wards him in the company of another young man of quality of the 
Prince’s train ; and as they directed their cotuse towards the south¬ 
eastern comer of the” Park, he concluded they were about to go to Lord 
Huntingleii’s. They stopped, however, and turned up iinother path 
leading to the nortli; and Lord Glenvarloch conceived that tliis change 
of direction was owing to their having seen him, and their desire to 
avoid him. 

Nigel followed them without hesitation hy a path which, winding 
around a thicket of slmubs and trees, once more conducted him to the 
less frequented part of the Park. He observed which side of the thicket 
was ^en by Lord Dalgamo and his companion, and he hinnself, walking 
hastily round the other verge, was thus enabled to meet them face to 
face. 

“ Qood-mon’ow, my Lord Dalgamo,” said Laid Glenvarloch, sternly. 

“ Ha! my friend Nigel,” answered Lord Dalgamo, in his usual care¬ 
less and indift'ereut tone, “ my friend Nigel, with business on his 
brow ?—but you must wait till we meet at Bcaujeu’s at noon—Sir Ewes 
Haldimund and I are at present engaged in the Prince’s service.” 

“ If you were engaged in tlie Kings, my lord,” said Lord Glenvar¬ 
loch, “ you must stead and answer me.’’ 

“ Hey-day .’’’ said Lord Dalgamo, with an air of great astonishment, 
“ what passion is tliis 'I AVhy, Nigm, this is King Cambyse.s’ vein !— 
You have fr^uented the theatres too much lately. Away with this folly, 
man ; go, dine upon soup and salad, drink succory-water to cool your 
blood, go to lied at sundown, and defy those foul fiends, Wrath and 
Misconstmetion.” 

“ I have had misconstmetion enough among you,” said Glenvarloch 
m the same tone of determined displeasure, “ and from you, my Lord 
Dalgamo, in particular, and all under the mask of friendship.” 

“ Here is a proper business !” said Dalgamo, turning as if to appeal 
to Sii Ewes Haldimund ; “ do you see this angry niffler, Sir Ewes I A 
month since, he dared not have looked one of yonder sheep in the face, 
and now he is a prince of roisterers, a plucker of pigeons, a controller of 
players and poets—and in gratitude for my having shown him the way 
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to the eminent character which he holds upon town, he comes hither 
to quarrel with his best friend, if not his only one of decent station." 

“I renoimce such hollow friendship, my lord,” said Lord Glenvar- 
loch ; “ I disclaim the character whica, even to my very face, you la¬ 
bour to tix njHjn me, and ere we part I will call you to a reckoning for it." 

“ My lords both,” interrupted Sir Ewes Haldimund, “ let me remind 
you that the Royal Park is no place to quarrel in.” 

“ I will make my quarrel good,” said Nigel, who did not know, or in 
his passion might not have recollected, the privileges of the place, 
“ wherever 1 find my enemy.” * 

“ You shall find quarrelling enough,” replied Lord Dalgamo, calmly, 
“ so soon as you assign a sufficient cause for it. Sir Ewes Haldimund, 
who knows the Court, will warrant you that I am not backward on sudh 
occasions.—But of what is it that you now complain, after having ex¬ 
perienced nothing save kindness from me and my family ?” 

“Of your family 1 complain not,” replied Lord Glenvarloch ; “they 
have done for me all they could, more, far more, than 1 could have ex¬ 
pected ; but you, my lord, have sufl'ered me, while you called me your 
friend, to be traduced, where a word of your mouth would have placed 
my character in its tine colours—and hence the iajiuious message which 
I just now received from the Prince of Wales. To permit the misre¬ 
presentation of a friend, my lord, is to .share in the slander.” 

“ You have been misinformed, my Lord Glenvarloch,” said Sir Ewes 
Ilaldimimd ; “ I have myself often heard Lord Palgamo defend your 
character, and regret that your exclusive attachment to the pleasures 
of a Loiiaou life prevented youi’ paying your duty rcgulai'ly to the King 
and Prince.” 


“While he liimsclf,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “dissuaded me from 
presenting myself at Court.” 

“ 1 will cut this matter short,” said Lord Dalgarno, with haughty 
coldness. “ Y^ou seem to have conceived, my lord, that you and I were 
Pylades and Orestes—a second edition of Damon and Pythias—Theseus 
and Pirithous at the least. You are mistaken, and have given the 
name of Prieudship to what, on my part, was mere good-nature and 
compassion for a raw and ignorant countiymau, joined to tlie cumber¬ 
some charge which my father gave me respecting you. Your character, 
my lord, is of no one’s drawing, but of your own making. I introduced 
you where, as in all such jdaces, there was good and indifferent company 
to lie met with—your habits, or taste, made you prefer the worse. 
Y’om- holy horror at the sight of dice and cards degenerated into the 
cautious resolution to play oiJy at those times, and with such persons, 
a-s might ensure you rising a wimier—no man can long do so, and con¬ 
tinue to he held a gentleman. Such is the reputation you have made 
for yourself, and you have no right to be angry that 1 do not contradict in 
society wliat youi-self know to be true. Let us pass on, my lord ; and if 
you want farther explanation, seek some other time and fitter place.” 

“ No time can lie lietter than the present,” said Lord Glenvarloch. 
whose resentment was now excited to the uttermost by the cold-bioodea 
and insulting manner in which Dalgamo vindicated himself,—“ no place 
fitter than the place ivhere we now stand. Those of my house have 
ever avenged insult at the moment, and on the spot where it was offered, 
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were it at the foot of the throne.—Lord Dalffiimo, yon are a villain ! 
draw and defend yourself.” At the same time no im.slieathed his l ajiier. 

“ Are you mad / ” said Lord I>algamo, stepping back; “ we tire in 
the iirecincts of the (Jourt! ” • 

“ The better,” answered Lord Ulenvarloch ; “ I will cleanse them 
from a calumniator and a coward.” lie then pressed on Lord Dalgaxno, 
and struck him wuth the flat of tlie sword. 

The fray had now attracted attention, and the cry went round, “ Keep 
the ijeace—keep the peace—swords di-aMni in the J’ark !—Mdiat, ho! 
guards'—keepers !»—yeoman rangers!” and a number of people came 
rushing to the sjwt from all sides. 

Lord Dalgarno, who had half drawn his sword on receiving the blow, 
returned it to his S('ald«rd when he okserved the crowd thicken, and, 
taking Sir Ewes Ilaldimnnd by the arm, walked hastily away, only 
saying to Lord GJenvarlocb as they left liim, “ You shall dearly abye 
this insult.—we will meet again.” 

A decent-looking elderly man, who observe<l that Lord Clenvarloch 
remained on the spot, taking compassion on his youthful appearance, 
said to him, “ Are you aware this is a Star-Clianibor business, young 
gentleman, and that it may cost you your right hand !—Sliift for your¬ 
self before the keepers or constables come up—Get into Whitefriars or 
somewhere, for sanctuary and concealment, till you cau make friends 
or unit the city.” 

The advice was not to he neglected. Lord Glenvarloeh made hastily 
towards the issue from the Park by Saint James’s i’alace, then Saiiit 
James’s Hospital. The huhhul) increased behind him ; and several 
peace-officers of tlie Royal Honsehuhl came ui) to a]iiirehend tlic de¬ 
linquent. Fortunately for Nigel, a popular edition of the cause of the 
affray liad gone abroad. It was said that one of the Duke of Bucking- 
Irnin’s amipanions had iasulteil a stranger gentleman from the country, 
and that tlie stranger had cudgelled him soundly. A favourite, or the 
com])anionof a favourite, Lsalwaysodious to John Bull, who has, liesides, 
a partiality to those disjuitants who procewl, as lawyers term it, par coije 
dll fait, and both prejudices were in Nigel’s favour. Tlieofiicers, tiicre- 
fore, who came to ai>prcheiid them, could leani from the spectator no 
particulars of liis appearance, or information concerning tJie road he 
had taken ; so that, for the niomcnt, he escaped ixdng aiTcsted. 

What Lord Glenvarloeh heard among tlie crowd as he passed along 
was sufficient to sati.sfy him, that, in his impatient passion, he hail 
placed himself in a predicament of con.sideranle danger. He was'no 
stranger to the severe and arbitrary iiroceedings of the Court of Stor- 
Chamlier, esiiecialJy in cases of bicach of privilege, which mrwlo it the 
terror of all men; ami it was no farther hack than tlie Queen’s time 
that the jmnisliment of mutilation had heen actually awarded ami exe¬ 
cuted, for some offence of the same kind whicli he liail just committed. 
He bad also the conifortahle reflection, that, by his violent quarrel 
with liord Dalgarno, he mu.st now forfeit tire friendship and good 
offices of that nobleman’s father and sister, almost the only persons of 
considerjtion in whom he could claim any interest; while all the evil 
reports whicli had been put in circulation concerning liis character, 
were certain to weigh licavily against him in a case where much imiHt 
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iiecessai'ily depend on the reputation of the accused. To a youthful 
imagination, the idea of such a punishment w mutilation seems more 
gliastly than death itself; and ev^ word whicn he overheard among the 
ramps which he meti mingled with, or overtook and passed, announced 
tiiis as the penalty of his offence. He dreaded to increase his pace for 
fear of attracting suspicion, and more than once saw the Hanger’s 
officers so near him that his wrist tiimled as if alreadv under the blade 
of the dismembering knife. At length he got out of the Park, and had 
a little more leisure to consider what he was next to do. 

Whitefriars, adjacent to the Temple, then well known by the cant 
name of Alsatia, had at this tune, and for nearly a century afterwards, 
the privilege of a sanctuary, uidess against the writ of the Lord Chia 
Justice, or of the Lords of the Privy-Council. Indeed, as the place 
abounded with desjieradoes of every description,—banknipt citizens, 
ruined gamesters, irreclaimable prodigals, desperate duellists, bravoes, 
homicides, and debauched ]irolligates of every description, all leagueS 
together to maintain the immunities of their asylum,—it was both 
difficult and unsafe for the officers of tlic law to execute warrants, 
enianatiiig even from the highest authority, amongst men whose safety 
was inconsistent with warrants or authority of ajiiy kind. This Lord 
Clenvarloch well knew; and odious as the place of refuge was, it 
Seemed the only one where, for a space at least, he might be concealed 
and .secure from the immediate grasp of the law, until he should have 
leisure to provide bettor for his safety, or to get this unpleasanfmatter 
in some shape accoimuodated. 

Meanwliile, as Kigel walked liastily forward towards the place of 
sanctuary, he bitterly blamed himself for suffering Lord Lalgarno to 
lead him' into the haunts of dissipation; and no less accused Iris uiteni- 
jierato heat of passion, which now had driven him for refuge into the 
purlieus of profane and avowed vice and debauchery. 

“ Lalgarno spoke but too truly in that,” were his bitter reflections; 
“ I have made myself an evil reputation by acting on his insidious 
counsels, and neglecting the wholesome admonitions which ought to 
have claimed imidicit obedience from me, and which recommended 
abstinence even from the slightest approach to evil. But if 1 escape 
from the perilous labyrinth in which lolly and inexperience, as well as 
violent passioiw, have involved me, I will find some noble way of re¬ 
deeming the lustre of a name which was never sullied until I bore it.” 

As Lord Glenvarlocli formed tliese prudent resolutions, he entered 
the Temple Walks, whence a gfito at that time opened into White- 
friars, by which, as by the more private passage, he proposed to betake 
himself to the sanctuary. As he approached the entrance to that den 
of infamy, from wiiich his mind reamed even while in the act of taking 
.slielter there, his pace slackened, wlule the steep and broken stairs re¬ 
minded him of the facilisdescen/iUK A penii, and rendered him doubtful 
whether it were not better to brave the worst wliich could befall him 
in the public haunts of honourable men, than to evade punishment 
by sechidhig himself in those of avowed vice and profligacy. 

As Nigel hesitated, a young gentleman of the Temple advanced to¬ 
wards him, whom he had often seen, and sometimes conversed with, at 
the ordinary, where ho was a frequent and welcome guest, being a wild 
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young gallant, indifferently well provided with money, who spent at 
the theatres and other gay placra of public resort the time which his 
father supposed he was employing in the study of the law. But !l^i- 
mdd Lowestoflfe, such was the young Templars name, was of opinion 
that little law was necessary to enable him to expend the revenues of 
the paternal acres which were to devolve upon him at his father’s de¬ 
mise, and therefore gave himself no trouble to acquire more of ttot 
science than might be imbibed along with the learned air of the region 
in which he had his chambers. In other respects, he was one of the 
wits of the place,' read Ovid and Martial, aimed at quick repartee and 
pim (often very farfetched), danced, fenced, played at tennis, and per¬ 
formed sundry tunes on the fiddle and French liom, to the great 
annoyance of old Counsellor Barratter, who lived in the chambera 
immediately below him. Such was Reginald Lowestofie, shrewd, alert, 
and well acquainted with the town through all its recesses, but in a 
sort of disrespectable way. This gallant, now approaching the Lord 
Glenvarloch, saluted him by name and title, and asked if his lordship 
designed for the Chevalier’s this day, observing it was near noon, and 
the woodcock would be on the boai-J ere they eould reach the ordinary. 

“ I do not go there to-day,” answered Lord Glenvarloch. 

“Which way, then, my lord?” said the young Templar, who was 
perhaps not undesirous to parade a part at least of the street in company 
with a lord, though hut a Scottish one. 

“I—I—” saia Nigel, desiring to avail himself of this young man’s 
local knowledge, yet unwilling and ashamed to acknowledge his inten¬ 
tion to take refuge in so disreputable a quarter or to describe the situa¬ 
tion in which he stood—“ I have some curiosity to see Whitefriars.” 

“ What! yom lordship is for a frolic into Alsatia?” said Lowestoffe. 
—“ Have with you, my lord—you cannot have a better guide to the in¬ 
fernal regions than myself. I. promise yon there are bona-robas to he 
found there—good wine too, a-y, and good fellows to drink it with, though 
somewhat suffering under the frowns of Fortune. But your lordship will 
pardon me—you are the last of our acquaintance to whom I would have 
proposed such a voyage of discover.” 

“ I am obliged to you. Master Lowestoffe, for the good opinion you 
have expressed in the observation,” said Lord Glenvarloch; “ but my 

S resent circumstances may render even a residence of a day or two in 
le sanctuary a matter of necessity.” 

“ Indeed!" said Lowestoffe, in a tone of great surprise; “ I thought 
your lordship had always taken care not to risk any considerable stake— 
I beg pardon, but if the bones have proved perfidious, I know just so 
much law as that a peer’s person is sacred from arrest; and for mere 
impecuniosity, my lord, better shift can be made elsewhere than in 
whitefriars, where all are devouring each other for veiy poverty.” 

“ My miaortune has no connection with want of money,” said Nigel. 
“Why, then, I suppose,” said Lowestoffe, “you have been tilting, 
my lord, and have pinked your man ; in which case, and with a purse 
reaso nably furnished, you may lie perdu in Whitefriars for a twelve¬ 
month—Marry, but you must be entered and received as a member of 
their worshipful sociefy, my lord, and a frank burgher of Alsatia—^so far 
you must condescend; there will be neither peace nor safety for you else.’’ 
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“My fault is not in a degree so deadly, Master Lowestoffe,” answered 
Lord Glenvarloch, “as you seem to conjecture—I have stricken a 
gentleman in the rark, that is all.” 

“ By my hand, my.lord, and you had better have struck your sword 
through hun at Barns Elms,” said the Templar. “ Strike witlun tlie 
verge of the Court! You will find that a weighty dependence upon 
your hands, especially if your party be of rank and have favom-.” 

“ I will be plain with you, Master Lowestoffe,” said Nigel, “ since I 
have gone thus far. The person whom I struck was Lord Balgamo, 
whom you have seen at Beaujeu’s.” * 

“ A follower and favourite of the Duke of Buckingham!—It is a 
most unliappy chance, my lord ; but my heart was formed in England, 
and cannot bear to see a young nobleman bonie down, as you are like 
to be. We converse here greatly too open for your circumstances. The 
Templars would suffer no bailiff to execute a wiit, and no gentleman 
to be arrested for a duel, witliin their precincts ; but in such a matter 
between Lord Dalgarno and your lordship, there might be a party on 
either side. You must away with me instantly to my poor chambers 
here, hard by, and undergo some little change of dress, ere you take 
sanctuary; for else you will have the whole rascql rout of tne Friars 
about you, like crows upon a falcon that strays into their rookery. We 
must nave you arrayed something more like the natives of Alsatia, or 
there will be no life there for you.” 

While Lowestoffe spoke, he pulled Lord Glenvarloch along with him 
into his chambers, where he had a handsome library, filled with all the 
poems and play-books which were then in hashion. The Templar- then 
despatched a iSoy, who waited upon him, to procure a dish or two from 
the next cook’s shop ; “and this,” he said, “must be your lordship’s 
dinner, with a glass of old sack, of which ray grandmother (the heavens 
requite her!) sent me a dozen bottles, with cliarge to use the liquor 
only with clarified whey, when I felt my breast ache with over study. 
Many, we will drink the good lady’s health in it, if it is your lordship’s 
pleasure, and you shall see how we poor students eke out our mutton- 
commons in the hall.” 

'The outward door of the chambers was barred so soon as the boy had 
re-entered with the food; the bov was ordered to keep close watch, 
and admit no one ; and Lowestoffe, by example and precept. pre.ssea 
his noble guest to partake of his hospitality. Ilis frank and forwaid 
manners, though much differing from the courtly ease of Lord Dalgarno, 
were calculatea to make a favourable imprc.ssioji; and Lord Gleuvar- 
loch, though his experience of Dalgarno’s perfidy had taught him to bo 
cautious of reposing faith in friendly professions, could not avoid testi¬ 
fying his gratitude to the young 'i’emplar, who seemed so anxious for 
his safety and accommodation. 

“You may spare vour giatitude any great sense of obligation, my 
lord,” said the Templar. “ No doubt, I am willing to be of use to any 
gentleman that has cause to sing Fortune my Joe, and particularly 
proud to serve your lordship’s tram ; but 1 have also an old giudge, to 
speak Ileaveu’s truth, at your opposite, Lord Dalgarno.” 

“ May I ask upon what account, Master Lowestoffe 1” said Lord 
Glenvarloch. 
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“ Oh, my lordy replied the Templar, “ it was for a hap that chanced 
after you left the ordinary, one evening about three weeks since—at 
least I think you wore not to, as your lordship always left ns before 
deep play began—I mean no olfence, but such was your lordshiji’s cus¬ 
tom—^wfien there were words between Lord Oalramo and me concerning 
a certain game at gleek, and a certain mournivai of aces held by his lord- 
ship, which went for eight—tib, which went for fifteen—^twenty-three in 
all. Now I held king and queen, being three—a natural towser, making 
fifteen—and tiddj, nineteen. Wevied the ruff, and revied, as your 
lordship may suppose, till the stake was equal to half my yearly ex¬ 
hibition, fifty as fair yellow canary birds as e’er chiiqied in the bottom 
of a green suk purse. Well, my lord, I gained the cards, and lo you ! 
it pleases his lomship to say that we played without tiddy : and as the 
rest stood by and backed him, and especially the sharking i'renchman, 
why, I was obliged to lose more than I shall gain all the season.—So 

i 'udge if I have not a crow to pluck with his lordship. Was it ever 
leard there was a game at gleek at the ordinary before, without count¬ 
ing tiddy 1—marry quep upon his lordship !—every man who comes 
there with his purse in his hand is as free to make new laws as he, I 
hope, since touch pet touch penny makes every man equal.” 

As Master Lowestoffe ran over this jargon of the gaming-table, Lord 
Qlenvarloch was both ashamed and mortified, and felt a severe pang of 
aristocratic pride, when he concluded in the sweeping clause, that the 
dice, like the grave, levelled those distinguishing points of society, to 
which Nigel’s early prejudices clung perhaps biit too fondly. It was 
impossible, however, to object anvthmg to the learned reasoning of the 
young Templar, and therefore Nigel was contented to turn the conver¬ 
sation, bv making some inquiries respecting the present state of White- 
friars. Tliere also his host was at home. 

“ You know, my lord,” said Master Lowestoffe, “that we Teniplars 
are a ixiwer and a dominion within ourselves, and I am proud to say 
that I hold some rank in our republic—was treasurer to the Lord of 
Misrule last year, and am at this present moment in nomination for 
that dignity myself. In such circumstances, we are under tlic nece.sBity 
of maintaining an amicable intercourse with our neighbours of Alsatia, 
even as the Christian States find themselves often, in mere policy, 
obliged to make alliance with the Grand Turk, or the Barbary State.s." 

“ I should have imagined you gentlemen ot the Temple more inde¬ 
pendent of your neighbours,” said Lord Glenvarioch. 

“ You do us something too much honour, my lord,” said the Templar; 
“ the Alsatians and we have some common enemies, and we have, iwder 
the rose, some common friends. We are in the use of blocking all bai¬ 
liffs out of our bounds, and we arc powerfully aided by our neighbours, 
who tolerate not a rag belonging to them within theirs. Moreover, the 
Alsatians have—I beg you to understand me—the power of protecting 
or distressing our friends, male or female, who may be obliged to seek 
sanctaiary within their boimds. In short, the two communities serve 
each ofher, though the leame is between states of unequal qu.ality, and 
I may myself say, that I have treated of simdiy weighty affairs, and 
have been .a negotiator well approved on both si<les.—But hark—hark 
—what is that i” 
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The sound by which Master Lowestoffe was interrupted was that of 
a distant horn, winded loud and keeidy, and Mowed by a faint and re¬ 
mote huzza. 

“There is something doing,” said Lowestoffe, “in the Whitcfriars at 
this moment. That is the signal when their privileges are invaded by 
tipstaff oV bailiff; and at the blast of the horn they all swarm out to 
the rescue, as bees when their hi ve is disturbed.—Jtmip, Jem,” he said, 
calling out to the attendant, “ and see what they are doing in Alsatia. 

■—That bastard of a boy,” he continued, as the lad, accustomed to the 
precipitate haste of his master, tumbled rather than rifli out of the apart¬ 
ment, and so down stains, “ is worth gold in this quarter—he serves six 
masters—four of them in distinct Numbers, and you would tliink him 
present like a fairy at the mere ivish of liim that for the time most 
needs his attendance. No scout in Oxford, no gip in Cambridge, ever 
matched him in speed and intelligence. He knows tlie step of a dun 
from that of a client, wlien it reaches the very bottom of the staircase ; 
can tell the trip of a jiretty wench from the step of a bcnchen when at 
the iqiper end of the court; and is, take liim all in all—lint I see your 
-lordsliip is anxious —May 1 jircss another cup of my kind grandmother’s 
cordial, or will you allow me to show you my wardfobe, and act as your 
valet or groom of the chamber 

Lord Gleiivarloch hesitated not to acknowledge that he was painfully 
sensible of his present situation, and anxious to do what must needs be 
done for his extrication. 

The good-natiu-cd and thoughtless young Templar rCarlily acquiesced, 
and led the way into his little licd-room, w here, from bandboxes, port¬ 
manteaus, mail-trunks, not forgetting an old walnut-tree wanlrobe, he 
began to select the articles which lie thought more suited effectually to 
disguise his guest in venturing into the lawless and turbulent society of 
Alsatia. 


CHAPTEE XVII. 

Come hither* young one.- -Mark mel Thou art now 
'Mongst men o’ The swonl, that live, liy reputation 
More than by constant incoim:—Singlc-.suiteit 
They are, I grant you; yet each singlo suit 
Kaiiitaiiis, oh the rough guess, a tlnuisand tollowcrs— 

And they ho men, wlio, hazarding Iholr all, 

Needful ap]>arol, necessary Income, 

And liuinun tmdy, and iminoital soul, 

Do in the very *loed hut hazard nothing— 

So strictly is that all hound in reversion; 

Clothes to tin* hroker, Income to the usurer— 

And body to disease, and soul to the hiul flcrnl; 

Who laughs to sec Soldudoes and Fooladoea, 

Tlay better than hiuiaelf liis game on earth. 

TiitMohoem. 

“Your lordship,” said Eeginald Lowestoffe, “must be content to 
exchange your decent and court-beseeming rapier, which I will retain 
in safe Keejiing, for this broadsword with an nuudredweight of rusty 
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Iron about the Mlt, and to wear these huge-paned slops, instead of your 
dril and moderate hose. We allow no cloak, for your ruffian always 
walks in euerpo ; and the tarnished doublet of bald velvet, with its dis¬ 
coloured embroidery, and—I grieve to speak it—a few stains from the 
blood of the grape, will best suit the garb of a roaring boy. I will leave 
you to chaise your suit for an instant, till I can help to truss'you.” 

Lowestofie retired, while slowly, and with hesitation, Nigel obeyed 
his instructions. He felt displeasure and disgust at the scoundrelly 
disgmse which he was imder the necessity of assuming; but, when he 
considered the bloody consequences which law attached to this rash 
act of violence, the easy and indifferent temper of James, the prejudices 
of his son, the overbearing influence of the Duke of Buckingham, which 
was sure to be thrown into the scale against him ; and, above all, when 
he reflected that he must now look upon the active, assiduous, and 
insinuating Lord Dalgamo as a bitter enemy, reason told him he was 
in a situation of peril which authorized all honest means, even the 
most unseemly in outward appearance, to extricate himself from so 
dangerous a predicament. 

While he was changing his dress, and musing on these particulare, 
his friendly host re-entered the sleeping apartment.—“ Zounds!” he 
said, /‘niy lord, it was well you went not straight into that same 
Alsatia of ours at the time you proposed, for the hawks have stooped 
upon it. Here is Jem come back with tidings, that he saw a pursuivant 
there with a privy-council warrant, and half a score of yeomen assist¬ 
ants, armed to the teeth, and the horn which we help'd was sounded to 
call out the posse of the Friars. Indeed, when old Duke Ilildebrad 
saw tliat the quest was after some one of whom he knew nothing, he 
wnuitted, out of courtesy, the man-catcher to search through his 
dominions, quite certain that they would take little by their motions; 
for Duke flildebrod is a most judicious potentate.—Go back, you 
bastard, and bring us word when all is quiet ” 

“And who may Duke Ilildcbrod be'i” said Lord Glenvarloch. 

“Nouns! my lord,” said the Templar, “have you lived so long on 
the town, and never heard of the valiant, and as wi.se and politic a.s 
valiant, Duke llildebrod, grand protector of the liberties of Alsatia i 
I thought the man had never wdiirled a die but was familiar with his 
fame.” 


Yet I liave never heard of him. Master Lowestoffe,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch; “or, what is the same tiling, 1 have jiaid no attention to 
aught that may have passed in conversation respecting him.” 

“Why, then,” said Lowestoffe—“but, first, let me have the honoui 
of trussing you. Now, observe, I have left several of the jioints unfied, 
of set purjiose: and if it please you to let a small jioition of your shirt 
be seen betwixt your doublet .and the baud of your upper stock, it will 
have so much the more rakish effect, and will attract you resjiect in 
Alsatia, where linen is something scarce. Now, I tie some of the points 
carefully asquint, for your ruffianly gallant never appears too accuratelv 
trussed—so.” 

“Anunge it as you will, sir,” .said Nigel; “but let me hear at leasi 
something of the conditions of the unhappy district into whitffi, with 
other Tfretches, I am compelled to retreat.” 
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“Why, my lord,” replied the Templar, “our neighbouring state of 
Alsatia, wliich the law calls the Sanctuary of WhitSriars, has had its 
mutations and revelations like greater kingdoms; and, being in some 
sort a lawless, arbitrary government, it follows, of course, that these 
have been more freqtfent than our own better regulated commonwealth 
of the Templars, that of Gray’s Imi, and other similiar associations, 
have had the fortune to witness. Our traditions and records speak of 
twenty revolutions within the last twelve years, in which the aforesaid 
state has repeatedly changed from absolute despotism to republicanism, 
not forgetting the mtermediate stages of oligarchy, limited monarchy, 
and even gynocracy; for I myself remember Alsatia governed for nearly 
nine months by an old fishwoman. Then it fell under the dominion 
of a broken attorney, who was dethroned by a reformado captain, who, 
proving tyrannical, was deposed by a hedge-parson, who was succeeded, 
upon resignation of his power, by Duke Jacob HUdebrod, of that name 
the first, whom Heaven long preserve.” 

“And is tliis potentate’s government,” said Lord Glenvarloch, forc¬ 
ing himself to take some interest in the conversation, “ of a despotic 
diameter/” 

“Pardon me, my lord,” said the Templar; “this said sovereim is 
too wise to incur, like many of his predecessors, tlie odium of widding 
so important an authority by his own sole will. He has established a 
council of state, who regularly meet for their morning’s draught at 
seven o’clock; convene a second time at eleven for their ante-mendiem, 
or whet; and, assembling in solemn conclave at the hour of two after¬ 
noon, for the purpose of consulting for the good of the commonwealth, 
are so prodigal of their labour in tlie service of the state that they 
seldom separate before midnight. Into this prorthy senate, composed 
partly of Duke Hildebrod’s predecessors in lus high office, whom he 
has associated with him to prevent the envy attending sovereign and 
sole authority, I must ])resently introduce your lordship, that they 
may admit you to the immunities of the Friars, and assign you a place 
of residence.” 

“Does their authority extend to such regulationsaid Lord Glen¬ 
varloch. 

“ The council account it a main point of their privileges, my lord,” 
answered Lowestoffe; “and, in fact, it is one of the most powerful 
means by which they supixirt their authority. For, when Duke Hilde- 
brod ana his senate find a topping householder in the Friars becomes 
discontented and factious, it is but assigning him, for a lodger, some 
fat bankrupt, or new re.sidenter, whose circumstances require refuge, 
and whose purse can pay for it, and the malcontent becomes as tract¬ 
able as a lamb. As for the poorer refugees, they let them shift as they 
can; but the registration of their names in the Duke’s entry-book, and 
the payment of garnish conforming to their circumstances, is never 
dispensed with; and the Friars would be a very unsafe residence for 
the stranger who should d^ute these points of jm'isdiction.” 

“ Well, Master Lowestoffe,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ I must be con¬ 
trolled by the circumstances which dictate to me this state of conceal¬ 
ment—of course I am desirous not to betray my name and rank.” 

“ It will be highly advisable, my lord,” said Lowestoffe; “ and is a 
b 
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case thus provided fw in the statutes of the republic, or monardiy, or 
whatsoever you call it.—He who desires that no questions shall be asked 
him concerning his name, cause of refuge, and the like, may escape the 
usual interrogations upon payment of aouble the gami^ otherwise be¬ 
longing to ms condition. Complying with this essential stipulation, 
your lor^hip may register yourself as King of Bantam if you will, for 
not a question wul be asked of you.—^But here comes our scout, with 
news M peace and tranquillity. Now, I will go with your lordship my¬ 
self, and present you to the council of Alsatia, with all the influence 
which I liave ovea them as office-bearer in the Temple, which is not 
slight; for they have come halting OS’ upon all occasions when we have 
taken part against them, and that they well know. The time is pro¬ 
pitious, for as the council is now met m Alsatia, so the Temple walks 
are quiet. Now, my lord, throw your cloak about you, to hide your 
present exterior. You shml give it to the boy at the foot of the stairs 
that go down to the Sanctuary; and as the ballad says that Queen 
Eleanor sunk at Charing-Cross and rose at Queenliithe, so you shall 
sink a nobleman in the Temple Gardens, and rise an Alsatian at 
Whitefriars.” 

They went out accordingly, attended by the little scout, traversed 
the gardens, descended the stairs, and at the bottom the young Templar 
exclaimed,—“ And now let us sing, with Ovid, 

* In nova fert animus mutatas dicero formas—’ 

Off, off, ye lendings!” he continued, in the same vein. “ Via, the cui> 
tein that shadows Borgia!—But how now, my lord 1” he continued, 
when he observed Lord Glenvarloch was really distressed at the de¬ 
grading change in his atuation, “ I trust you are not offended at ray 
rattling folly I I would but reconcile you to your present circumstances, 
and give you the tone of this strange jdace. Come, cheer up; I trust 
it will only be your residence for a very few days.” 

Nigel was only able to press his hand, and reply in a whisper, “ I am 
sciLsible of your kindness. I know I must drink the cup wluch my own 
folly has filled for me. Pardon me, that, at the first taste, I feel its 
bittenies,s.” 

Beginald Lowestoffe was bustlingly officious and good-natured; but, 
used to live a scrambling, rakish course of life hinuself, he had not the 
least idea of the extent of Lord Glenvarloch’s mental sufferings, and 
thought of Ids temporary concealment as if it were merely the trick of 
a wanton boy, who plays at hide-and-seek with his tutor. With the 
appearance of the place, too, he was familiar—but on his companion it 
produced a deep sensation. 

The ancient Sanctuary at Whitefriars lay considerably lower than 
the elevated terraces and gardens of the Temple, and was therefore 
generally involved in the damps and fogs arising from the Thames. The 
brick buildings by which it was occupied crowded closely on each other, 
for, in a place so rarely privileged, every foot of ground was valuable; 
but, erected in many cases by persons whose funds were inadequate to 
then speculations, the houses were generally insufficient, and eMibited 
the lamentable sims of having become ruinous while they were yet new. 
The wailing of children, the scolding of their mothers, the miserable 
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exhibition of ragged linens hung fiom the windows to dry, spoke the 
wants and distresses of the wretched inhabitants; while the sounds of 
coimdaint were mocked and overwhelmed in the riotous shouts, oaths, 
profane songs, and boisterous laughter that issued from the ale-houses 
and taverns, which, &s the signs indicated, were equal in number to all 
the othef houses; and, that the full character of the place might be 
evident, several faded, tinselled, and jw-inted females looked boldly 
at the strangers from their open lattices, or more modestly seemed 
busied vrith the cracked flower-pots,, filled with mignonette and rose¬ 
mary, which wore disposed in front of the windows, 1*) the great risk of 
the jiaasengers.- 

“ Semi-reducta Vemts," said the Templar, iwinting to one of these 
njrmphs, who seemed afraid of observation, and jiartly concealed herself 
behind the casement, as she chirped to a miserable blackbird, the ten¬ 
ant of a wicker prison, which hung outside on the black brick wall.— 
“ 1 know the face of yonder waistcoateer,” continued the guide; “ and I 
could wager a rose-noble, from the jiosture she stands in, that she has 
clean head-gear, and a soiled night-rail.—But here come two of the 
male inhabitants, smoking like moving volcanoes!' These are roaring 
blades, wliom Kicotia and Trinidado serve, I dare sweaij in lieu of beef 
and pudding; for be it known to you, my lord, tlial the King’s counter- 
hlast against the Indian weed will no more iiass current in Alsatia, 
than will his writ of capias." 

As he s})oke, the two smokers approached; shaggy,' uncombed 
ruftiams, whose enormous mustaches were turned back over their ears, 
and mingled witli the wild elf-locks of their hair, much of which was seen 
under the old beavers which they wore aside upon their heads, while 
some straggling portion escaped through the rents of the hats aforesaid. 
Their tarnished idash jerkins, large slops, or tnmk-breeches, their broad 
greasy shoulder-belts, and discoloured scarfs, and above all, the ostenta^ 
tious manner in which the one wore alirnadsword, and the other an ex¬ 
travagantly long rapier and iwniard, marked the true Alsatian bully, 
then, and for a hundred years afterwards, a well-known character. 

“ Tour out,” said the one ruffian to the other; “ tour the bien mort 
twiring at the gentry cove!” ^ 

“ 1 smell a spy,” rejilied the other, looking at Nigel. “ Chalk him 
across the peepers with your cheery.’^ * 

“ Bing avast, bing avast!” replied his companion ; “yon other is 
rattling Reginald Lowestoffe of the Temple—I know him; he is a 
good boy, arid free of the province.” 

So saying, and ciivelojnng themselves in another thick cloud of smoke, 
they went on without farther greeting. 

“ Crasso in acre !" said the Templar. “ You hear what a cliaraoter 
the impudent knaves give me ; but, so it serves your lordship’s turn, I 
care not.—And, now, let me ask your lordship what name you will as¬ 
sume for we are near the ducal palace of Duke Hildebrod.” 

“ I will lie called Graham^” said Nigel; “ it was my mother’s name.” 

“ Grime,” rejieated the Teinjdar, “ will suit Alsatia well enough— 
both a grim and grimy place of refuge.” 

1 I^k sharp; soo how the girl Is coquetting with the strange gallantsl 
* SU^ him over the e^es with your dagger. 
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“ I said Grahame, sir, not Grime,” said Nigel, something shortlj^ 
and laidng an emphasis on the vowel—for few Scotsmen understand 
raillery upon the subject of their names. 

“I beg pardon, my lord,” answered theiundiscon^erted punster; “hut 
Grama will suit the circumstance, too—it sigmfies tribulation in the 
High Dutch, and your lordship must he considered as a man under 
trouble.” 

' Nigel laughed at the pertinacity of the Templar; who, proceeding to 
point out a sign representing, or believed to represent, a dog attackmg 
a bull, and running at his h^, in the true scientific style of onset,— 
“ There,” said he, “ doth faithful Duke Hildebrod deal forth laws, as 
well as ale and strong waters, to his faithful Alsatians. Being a de¬ 
termined champion of Paris Garden, he has chosen a sign corresponding 
to his habits ; and he deals in giving drink to the thirsty, that he him¬ 
self may drink without paying, and receive pay for what is drunken by 
others.—Let us enter the ever-open gate of this second Axylus.” 

As they spoke, they entered the dilapidated tavern, which was, never¬ 
theless, more anipl^ in dimensions, and less ruinous, than many houses 
in the same evil neighbourhood. Two or three hag^rd, ragged drawers 
ran to and fro, whose looks, like those of owls, seemed only adapted for 
midnight, when other creatures sleep, and who by day seemed bleared, 
stupid, and only half awake. Guided by one of these blinking Gany- 
medes, they entered a room, where the f^ble rays of the sun were al¬ 
most wholly eclipsed by volumes of tobacco-smoke, rolled from the tubes 
of the company, wliile out of the cloudy sanctuary arose the old chant 
of— 

“Old Sir Simon the UlnR* 

And old Sir Simon the king, 

With his malmsey nose, 

And his ale^dropped tiose, 

And sing hey ding«a>ding'ding.“ 

Duke Hildebrod, who himself condescended to chant this ditty to his 
loving subjects, was a monstrously fat old man, with only one eye, and 
a nose which bore evidence to the frequency, strength, and depth of his 
potations. He wore a murrey-coloured plush jerkin, stained ivith the 
overflowings of the tankard, and much the worse for wear, and un¬ 
buttoned at liottoiu for the ease of his enormous paunch. Behind him 
lay a favourite bull-dog, whose round head and single black glancing 
eye, as well as the creature’s great corpulence, gave it a bmlesque re¬ 
semblance to its master. 

The well-beloved counsellors who surrounded the ducal throne, in¬ 
censed it with tobacco, pledged its occupier in thick, clammy ale. and 
echoed back his choral songs, were Satraps worthy of such a Soldan. 
The buff jerkin, broad belt, and long sword of one, showed him to be a 
Low Country soldier, whose look of scowling importance, and drunken 
impudence, were designed to sustain his title to call himself a Boving 
Blade. It seemed to Nigel that he had seen tliis fellow somewhere or 
other, A hedge-parson, or buckle-beggar, as that order of priesthood 
has been irreverently termed, sat on the Duke’s left, and was easily 
distinguished by his tom band, &pped hat, and remnants of a rusty 
cassock. Beside the parson sat a most wretched and meagre-looking 
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old man, with a threadbare hood of coarse kersey upon his head, and 
buttoned about liis neck, while his pinched features, like those of old 
Daniel, were illuminated by 

-“ an eye, 

Throngh the last look of dotage still cunning and' sly." 

On his left was placed a broken attorney, who, for some mal-practices, 
had been struck from the roll of practitioners, and who had nothing left 
of his profession excepting its roguery. One or two persons of less 
figure, among.st whom there was one face, which, like that of the soldier, 
seemed not unknown to Nigel, though he could not recollect where he 
had seen it, completed the council-board of Jacob Duke Hildebrod. 

The strangers had full time to observe all this; for his grace the 
Duke, whether iiTesistibly carried on by the full tide of harmony, or 
whether to impress the strangers with a proper idea of his consequence, 
chose to sing his ditty to an end before addressing tlieiii, though, during 
the whole time, lie closely scrutinized them with Ids single optic. 

When Duke Hildebrod had ended his song, he infonnc(f his peers 
that a worthy officer of the Temple attended them, and commanded 
the captain and parson to abandon their easy-chairs in behalf of the 
two strangers, whom he placed on his right and left hand. The worthy 
representatives of the army and the church of Alsatia went to jdace 
themselves on a crazy form at the bottom of the table, which, ill cal¬ 
culated to sustain men of such weight, gave way under them, and the 
man of the sword and man of the gown were rolled over each other on 
the floor, amidst the exulting shouts of the company. They ai'ose in 
wrath, contending which should vent Ids displeasure in the loudest and 
deepest oaths, a strife in which the jiarson’s superior acquaintance with 
theology enabled him greatly to excel the cajitain, and were at length 
with difficulty tranquillized by the arrival of the alarmed waiters with 
more stable chairs, and by a long draught of the cooling tankard. 
When this commotion was amieased, and the strangers courteously ac¬ 
commodated wdth flagons, after the fashion of the others present, the 
Duke drank prosperity tci the Temple in the most gracious manner, 
together with a cup of welcome to Master Reginald Lowestoft'e ; and, 
this courtesy having been thai kfully accepted, the party honoiued 
prayed permission to call for a gallon of Rhenish, over which he pro¬ 
posed to oiien his business. 

The mention of a liquor so superior to their usual potations had an 
irustant and most favourable effect upon the little senate ; and its im¬ 
mediate appearance might be said to secure a favourable reception cf 
Master Lowestoffe’s propofsitiou, which, after a round or two had cir¬ 
culated, he exidained to be the admission of his friend Master Nigel 
Grahanie to the benefit of the Sanctuary and other immunities' of Al¬ 
satia, in the cliaracter of a grand compounder; for so were tho^ termed 
who paid a double fee at their matriculation, in order to avoid laying 
before the senate the peculiar circumstances which compelled them to 
take refuge there. ' 

The worthy Duke heard the proiiosition with glee, which glittered 
in his single eye; and no wonder, as it was a rare occurrence, and of 
peculiar advantage to his private revenue. Accordingly, he commanded 
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his ducal renter to be brought him, a huge book, secmred uiith b^ss 
cla«i)s like a merchant’s ledger, and whose leaves, stained with wine, 
and slabbered with tobacco juice, bore the names probably of as many 
rogues as are to be found in tlie Calendar of Newgate. 

Nigel was then directed to lay down two nobles as his ransom, and 
to claim privilege by reciting the following doggerel verses, which were 
dictated to him by the Duke 

“ Yoar PuppUftnt, by name 
^ Nlpel Gitthame, 

In fear of mishap 
From a siiouhJcr-tap; 

Aiid dreadiiij; a claw 
From tho talons of law, 

That are shai-per than briers; 

His freedom to sue, 

And rescue by you— 

Tlirouph weapon and wit, 

From warrant and writ, 

From bailiff’s hand, 

From tipstaff’8 wand. 

Is come hither to Whitefriam” 

As Duke Hildebr(^ with a tremulous hand began to make the entry, 
and had already, with superfluous generosity, spelled Nigel with two 
g’s instead of one, he was intenupted by tho jiarson.* Thi.s reverend 
gentleman had been whi.speriiig for a minute or two, not with the cap¬ 
tain, but with that other individual who dwelt imjierfectly, a.s ive have 
already mentioned, in Nigel’s incmoiy, and being, iierhaiis, still some¬ 
thing malcontent on account of the late accident, he now requested to 
be heard before the regi.stration took place. 

“ The person,” he said, “ who hath now had the assurance to pro¬ 
pose liimself as a candidate for the jirivilcges and imnmiiities of this 
honourable society, is, in plain terms, a beggarly Scot, and we have 
enough of these locust.s ip London already—if we admit such palmer- 
worms and caterpillars to the Sanstuaiy, we shall soon have the whole 
nation.” 

“We arc not entitled to inquire,” said Duke Ilildehrod, “whether 
he be Scot, or French, or Kngh.sh ; seeing ho lias honourably laid down 
liis garnish, he is entitled to our jirotection.” 

“ Word of denial, most Sovereign Duke,” replied the parson, “ I ask 
him no questions—his speech liewrayetli liim—he is a Galilean—and 
his garnish is forfeited for his assurance in coming within this our realm; 
and I call on yon. Sir Duke, to put the laws in force against him !” 

The Templar here rose, and was about to iuterniid the deliberations 
of the court, when the Duke gravely as.sured him that he sliouM be 
Jieard in behalf of his friend so soon as the council liad finished their 
deliberations. 

The attorney next rose, and, intimating that he was to speak to the 

* This curiotw register is still In existence, being In possession of that eminent 
antiquary, Pr Drj'^tlust, who liberally offered the author pennlssion to have tho 
autograph of Puke Hildebrod cngravcd-as an illustration of this passage. Unhappily, 
being rigorous as Ritson himself in adhering to the very letter of his copy, the worthy 
Poctor clogged his munificence with the condliion that we should adopt the Imke's 
orthography, and entitle the work “The Fortunes of Higgle,” with which stipulation 
wo did not thinlt it necessaiy to comply 
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point of law, said—"It was easy to be seen that this gentleman did 
not come here in any civil case, and that he believed it to be the stoiy 
they had already heard of, concerning a blow giving within the verge 
of the park—^that tlse Sanctuary womd not bear out the offender in 
such case—and that the queer old Chief would send down a broom 
which should sweep the streets of Alsatia from the Strand to the Stairs; 
and it was even policy to think what evil might come to their republic 
by sheltering an alien in such circumstances. 

The captain, who had sat impatiently while these opinions were ex¬ 
pressed, now sprung on his feet with the vehemence of a cork bouncing 
from a Iwttlo of brisk beer, and, turning up his mustaclies with a 
martial air, cast a glance of contempt on the lawyer and churchman, 
while he thus expressed his opinion. 

“ Most noble Duke Hildebrod! When I hear such base, skeldering, 
coistril propositions come from the counselbrs of your grace, and when 
I remember the Huffs, the Muns, and the Tityrotus by whom your 
grace’s ancestors and predecessors were advised on sucli occasions, I be¬ 
gin to think the spirit of action is as dead in Alsatia as in my old 
grannam; and yet who thinks so thinks a lie, since I will find as many 
roaring boys in the PMars as shall keep the liberties against all the 
scavengers of Westminster. And if we should be overborne for a turn, 
death and darkness! have wo not time to send the gentleman off by 
water, cither to Paris Garden or to the Imnkside ? and, if he is a gallant 
of true breed, will he not make us full amends for all the trowle we 
have ? Let other societies exist by the law, I say tliat we brisk boys of 
the Fleet live in spite of it, and thrive best when we are in right op¬ 
position to sign and seal, writ and warrant, sergeant and tipstafi, catch¬ 
poll and bum-bailey.” 

This speech was followed by a murmur of approbation, and Lowestoffe, 
striking in before the favourable sound had siibsideu, reminded the 
Duke and his comicil how much the security of their state depended 
upon the amity of the Templars, who, by closing tlicir gates, could at 
pleasure shut against the Alsatians the communication betwixt the 
Friars and the Temple, and that as they conducted themselves on this 
occasion, so would they secure or lose the benefit of his interest with 
his own body, wliich they knew vo be not inconsiderable. “ And, in 
res])ect of my friend being a Scotsman and alien, as has been obsei-ved 
by the reverend divine apd learned lawyer, you are to consider,” said 
Lowestoffe, “ for what he is pursued hither—why, for giving the bas¬ 
tinado, not to an Englishman, but to one of his own countrymen. And 
for my own simple part,” he continued, touching Lord Qleuvarloch at 
the same time, to make him understand he spoke but in jest, “ if all 
the Scots in London were to fight a Welch main, and kill each other 
to a man, the survivor would, in my humble opinion, be entitled to 
our gratitude, as having done a most acceptable service to poor Old 
England.” 

A shout of laughter and applause followed this ingemous apology for 
the client’s state of alienage ; and the Temidar followed up his plea 
with the following pithy proposition :—“ I know well,” said he, " it is 
thd custom of the fathers of this old and honourable republic, riiiely 
and weU to consider all thefr proceedings over a proper allowance of 
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liquor; and far be it from me to propose the breach of so laudable a 
custom, or to metend that such an aflair as the present can be well and 
conatitutionalfy considered during the discussion of a pitiful gallon of 
sack. But, as it is the same thing to this honouiable condave whether 
they drink first and determine afterwards, or whether they determine 
fim and drink afterwards, 1 propose your grace, with the advice of your 
wise and potent senators, shall pass your edict, granting to mine 
honourable friend the immunities of the place, and assigning him a 
lodging, according to your wise foms, to which he will present^ retire, 
being somewhat spent with this day’s action; whereupon I will pre¬ 
sently order you a nmdlet of Rhenish, with a coiTesponding quantity 
of neats’ tongues and pickled herrings, to make you all as glorious as 
Qeorge-a-Green.” 

This overture was received with a general shout of applause, which 
altogether drowned the voice of the dissidents, if any there were 
amongst the Alsatian senate who could have resisted a projwsal so 
popular. The words of, “ Kind heart!—noble gentleman!—generous 
gaUant!” flew from mouth to mouth; the inscription of the jietitionei- s 
name in the great book was hastily completed, and the oath administered 
to him by the worthy Doge. Like the Laws of the Twelve Tables, of 
the ancient Cambro-Britons, and other primitive nations, it was 
couched in poetry, and ran as follows :— 

“ By spigot and bamd, 

■ By bilboe and buff; 

Thou art sworn to the quarrel 
Of the blades of the huff 
For Whltefriai-8 and its claims 
To be champion or inaityr, 

And to fight for Its dames 
Like a Knight of the Garter.” 

Nigel felt, and indeed exhibited, some disgust at tliis mummeiy; 
but the Templar reminding him that he was too far advanced to draw 
back, he reiieated the words, or rather assented as they were repeated 
by Duke Hildebrod, who concluded the ceremony by allowing hmi the 
privilege of sanctuary, in the following form of prescriptive doggerel 

” From the touch of the tip, 

From the blight of the warrant, 

From the watchmen who skip 
On the Harman Bectk’s errand; 

From the bailiff’s cramp speech, 

That makes man a thrall, 

I charm thee from eacli, 

And I charm thee from sill. 

Thy fi‘cedom’8 complete 
As a Blade of the Huff. 

To be cheated and cheat , 

To be cuff’d and to cuff; 

To stride, swear, and swagger 
To drink till you stagger, 

To stare and to stab. 

And to brandish your dagger 
In the cause of your dmb; 

To walk wool-ward in winrer, 

Drink brandy, and smoke, 

Andgo.tr«<'<3 in summer 
For want of a clo;^; 
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To eke out your Uvin^r 
By the wag of your elbow» 

By fiUham and gourd. 

And by baring of bllboe; 

To live by your ehifts. 

And to swear by your honour,— 

Are the freedom and gifts 
Of which I ara the donor.” * 

Tliis homily being performed, a dispute arose concerning the special 
residence to be assigned the new brother of the Sanqfcuary; for, as the 
Alsatians held it a maxim in their commonwealth, that ass’s milk 
fattens, there was usually a competition among the inhabitants which 
should have the managing, as it was termed, of a new member of the 
society. 

The Hector who had spoken so warmly and critically in Nigel’s be¬ 
half, stood out now chivalrously in behalf of a certain Blowselmda, or 
Bonstrops, who had, it seems, a room to hire, once the occasional 
residence of Slicing Hick of Paddington, who lately suffered at Tyburn, 
and whose untimefy exit had been hitherto mourned by the damsel in 
solitary widowhood, after the fashion of the turtle-dove. 

The captain’s intere.st was, however, ovemffed in behalf of the old 
gentleman i]i the kersey hood, who was believed, even at his extreme 
age, to understand the plucking of a pigeon, as well, or better, than 
anv man of Alsatia. 

This venerable personage was an usurer of some notoriety, called 
Trapbois, and had very lately done the state considerable service in 
advancing a subsidy necessary to secure a frc.sh imiiortation of'liquors 
to the Duke’s cellars, the wine-merchaut at the Vintry being scrupulous 
to deal with so great a man for anything but ready money. 

When, therefore, the old gentleman arose, aiid, with much cough¬ 
ing, reminded the Duke that he had a poor apartment to let, the 
claims of all others were set aside, and Nigel was assigned to Trapbois 
as his guest. * 

No sooner was this arrangement made than Lord Gleni'arloch ex¬ 
pressed to Lowestoffe his impatience to leave this dkcreditable 
assembly, and took his leave with a careless haste, which, but for the 
nmdlet of Rhenish wine that entered just as he left the ajiartment, 
might have been taken iu bad p. rt. The young Templar accompanieil 
his friend to the house of the old usurer, with the road to which lie and 
some other youngsters about the Temple were even but too well ac¬ 
quainted. ()n the way, he assured Lord Glenvarloch that he was gouig 
to the only clean house in Whitefriars; a property .which it owed solely 
to the exertion.s of the old man’.s only daughter, an elderly damsel, ugly 
enough to frighten sin, yet likely to be wealthy enough to tempt a 
Puritan, so soon as the devil ha<I got her old dad for his due. As 
Lowestoffe sjioke thus, they knockea at the door of the house, and the 
sour stem countenance of the female by whom it was opened fully con¬ 
firmed all that the Templar had said of the hostess. She heard, with 
an ungracious and discontented air, the yomig Templar’s information, 

' Of the cant words used in this inauffiiratory oration, some are obvious In their 
meaning; others, ae ilamiau Beck (constaOlo). and the like, derive their source from 
tliat ancient piece of lexicography, the i>lang Dictiooary. 
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that the gentleman, his companion, was to be her father’s lodMr, 
muttered something about the trouble it was likely to occasion, out 
ended by showing the stranger’s apartment, which was better than 
could have been augiued from the general appearance of the place, and 
much larger in extent than that wluch he had occupied at Paarfs Wharf, 
thoiigh inferior to it in neatness. 

Lowestoffe, having thus seen his friend fairly installed in his new 
apartment, and having obtained for him a note of the rate at which he 
could be accommiodaW with victuals from a neighbouring cook-shop, 
now took his leave, offering, at the same time, to send die whole, or 
any part of Lord Glcnvarloch’s baggage, from liis former place of 
residence to liLs new lodging. Nigel mentioned so few articles, that 
the Templar corild not help observing, that his lordship, it would seem, 
did not intend to enjoy his new privileges long. 

“ They are too little suited to my habits and taste that I should do 
so,” replied Lord Qlenvarloch. 

“You may change your miinion to-morrow,” said Lowestoffe; “and 
so I wish you good even. To-morrow I will visit you hetime.” 

The morning came, but, instead of the Templar, it brought only a 
letter from him. The epistle stated, that Lowestoffe’s visits to Alsatia 
had drawn down the animadversions of some crabbed old pantaloons 
among the benchers, and that he judged it wise not to come hither at 
present, for fear of attracting too much attention to Lord Glenvarloch’s 
place 01 residence. He stated, that he liad taken measures for the 
safety pf his baggage, and would send him, by a safe hand, his money- 
casket, and wliat articles he wanted. Then follow'ed some sage advices, 
dictated by Lowestoffe’s acquaintance with Alsatia and its manners. 
He advised him to keep the usurer in the most absolute imccrtainty 
concerning the state of his funds—never to throw a main with the 
captain, who was in the habit of playing dry-fisted, and paying his 
losses with three vowels ; and, finally, to beware of Duke Ili'ldcbrod, 
who was as sfiarp, he said, as a rteedie, though he had no more eyes 
than are possessed by that neceasary implement of female industry. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Mother. What! dazzled l»y a flush of Cupid’s miiTor, 

With which the boy, as mortal urchins wont, 

Flings back the sunbeam in the eye of passengers— 

Then laughs to see tlicin stumble I 
Daughter. Mother! no— 

It was a lightning-flash which dazzled me, 

And never shall these eyes see true; again. 

Beef and Pudding.-^-An old English Comedy. 

It is necessary that we should leave our hero Nigel for a time, 
although in a situation neither safe, annfortahlc, nor crwitable, in order 
to de*»il some particulars which liavo immediate connection with his 
fortunes. 

It was but the third day after he had been forced to take refuge in 
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the house of old Trapbois, the noted usurer of Whitefriars. commonly 
called Qolden Trapbois, when the pretty daughter of old Ramsay, the 
watchmaker, after having piously seen her father finish his breawfast 
(from the fear that ha might, in an abstruse fit of thought, swallow the 
salt-cel)a» instead of a crust of the brown loafj, set forth from the house 
as soon as he was again plunged into the depth of calculation, and, 
accompanied only by that faithful old dnidge, Janet, the Scots laun¬ 
dress, to whom her whims were laws, made her way to Lombard Street, 
and disturbed, at the unusual hour of eight in thp morning, Aunt 
Judith, the sister of her worthy godfather. 

The venerable maiden received her young visitor with no great com¬ 
placency ; for, naturaUy enough, she had neither the same admiration 
of her very pretty countenance, nor allowance for her foolish and girlish 
impatience of temper, which Master George Heriot entertained. Still 
Mistress Margaret was a favourite of her brother’s, whose will was to 
Aunt Judith a supreme law; and she contented herself with asking 
her untimely visitor “what she made so early with her pale, cliitty 
face in the streets of London 1” 

“I woiUd speak ivith the Lady Hennione,” answered the almost 
breathless girl, while the blood ran so fast to her face as totally to 
remove the objection of paleness which Aunt Judith had made to her 
complexion. 

“With the Lady Ilerniione (” said Aimt Judith—“with the Lady 
Hermiorie l and at this time of the morning, when she will scarce see 
any of the family, even at reasonable hours I You are crazy, you silly 
wench, or you abuse the indulgence which my brother and the lady 
have shown to you.” 

“Indeed, indeed I have not,” reiieated Margaret, struggling to retain 
the unbidden tear which seemed rcatly to burst out on the slightest 
occasion, “Do but say to the lady that your brother’s god-daughter 
desires earnestly to spealc to her, and I know she will not refuse to 
see me." 

Aunt Judith bent an earnest, suspicious, and inquisitive glance on 
her young visitor. “You might make me yoiu secretary, my lassie,” 
she said, “as well as the Laily Ilermione. I am older, and bettM 
skilled to advise. I live more in the world than one who shuts herself 
up within four rooms, and I have the better means to assist you.” 

“Oh! no—no—no,” said Margaret, eagerly, and with more earnest 
sincerity than complaisance; “there are some things to which you 
cannot advise me. Aunt Judith. It is a case—pardon me, my dear 
aunt—a case beyond your counsel.” 

“ I am glad on’t, maiden,” said 
“for I think the follies of the youi „ . . 

drive mad an old brain Lke mine. Hero you come on the viretot, 
tluough the whole streets of London, to talk some nonsense to a lady, 
who scarce sees God’s sun but when he shines on a brick wall. But I 
will tell her you are here.” 

She went away, and shortly returned with a dry—“Mistress Marget, 
the lady will be glad to see you; and that’s more, my young madam, 
than you had a right to count upon.”. 

Mistress Marg^et hung her nead in silence, too much perplexed by 


Amit Judith, somewhat angrily; 
sr neonle of this ceneration womd 
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the train of her own embarrassed thoughts, for attempting either to 
conciliate Aunt Judith’s kindness, or, which on other occasions would 
have been as congenial to her own humour, to retaliate on her cross- 
tempered remarks and manner. She followed Aant Judith, therefore, 
in silence and dejection, to the strong oaken door which divided the 
Lady Hermione’s apartments from the rest of George Heriot’s spacious 
house. 

At the door of this sanctuary it is necessary to pause, in order to 
correct the reports with which Bichie Moniplies had filled his master’s 
ear, respecting the singular appearance of that lady’s attendance at 
jirayers, whom we now own to be by name the Lady Hermione. Some 
part of these exaggerations had been communicated to the wortliy 
Scotsman by Jenkin Vincent, who was well experienced in the species 
of wit which has been long a favourite in the city, under the names of 
crossbitmg, giving the dor.bamboozling, cramming, hoaxing, humbug¬ 
ging, and quizzing; for which sport Richie Moni^ies, with his solemn 
gravity, totally unapprehensive of a joke, and his natural propensity 
to the marvellous, formed an admirable subject. Farther ornaments 
the tale had received from Richie himself, whose tongue, especially 
when oiled with good liquor, had a considerable tendency to amplifica¬ 
tion, and who failed hot, while he retailed to his master all the wonderful 
circumstances narrated by Vincent, to add to them many conjectures 
of his own, which his imagination had over-hastily converted into facts. 

Yet the life which Lady Hermione had led for two years, during which 
she had been the inmate of George Heriot’s house, was so singular as 
almost to sanction many of the wild reports which went abroad. The 
house which the wortjiy goldsmith inhabited, liad in former times be¬ 
longed to a powerful and wealthy baronial family, which, during the 
reign of Henry VIII., terminated in a dowager lady, very wealthy, very 
devout, and most inalienably attached to the Catholic faith. The cnosen 
friend of tlie Honourable Lady Foljambe was the Abbess of Saint Rcotc’s 
N unnery, like herself a conscientious, rigid, and devoted Papist. When 
ihe house of Saint Keque was despotically dissolved by theyfaf of the 
impetuous monarch, the Lady Foljambe received her friend into her 
spacious mansion, together with two vestal sisters, who, like their Abliess, 
were determined to follow the tenor of their vows, instead of embracing 
the profane liberty which the Monarcli’s will had tlirown in their choice. 
For their residence, the Lady Foljambe contrived, with all secrecy—for 
Henry miglit not have relished her interference—to set apart a suite of 
four rooms, with a little closet fitted up as an oratory, or chapel; the 
whole apartment fenced by a strong oaken door to exclude strangers, 
and accommodated with a turning-wheel to receive necessarie.s, ac¬ 
cording to the practice of all nunnerie.s. In tliis retlteat, the Abbess 
of Saint Roque and her attendants paraed many years, communicating 
only with the Lady Foljambe, who, in virtue of their prayers, and of 
the support she afforded them, accounted herself little less than a saint 
on earth. The Abbess, fortunately for herself, died before her muni¬ 
ficent patroness, who lived deep in Queen Elizabeth’s time, ere she was 
summoned by fate. 

The Lady Foljambe was succeeded in this mansion by a sour fanatic 
knight, a uistant and collateral relation, who claimed the same merit 
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for expelling tlie priestess of Baal which his predecessor had founded 
on maintaimng the votaresses of Heaven. Of the two unhappy nuns, 
driven from their ancient refnge, one went beyond sea; the other, 
unable from old age to undertake such a journey died under the roof 
of a faithful Catholic widow of low degree. Sir Paul Crambagge, havr 
ing got nd of the nuns, spoiled the chapel of its ornaments, and had 
thoughts of altogether destroying the apartment, until checked by the 
reflection that the operation would be an unneceiary expense, since he 
only inhabited three rooms of the large mansion, kntt had not therefore 
the slightest occasion for any addition to its accommodations. His son 
proved a waster and a prodigal, and from him the house was bought by 
oiu- friend George Heriot, who, finding, like Sir Paul, the house more 
than sulfioiently ample for his accommodation, left the Foljambe apart¬ 
ment, or Saint Boque’s rooms, as they were called, in the state in which 
he found them. 

About two years and a half before our history opened, when Heriot 
was absent, upon an expedition to the Continent, he sent ^cial orders 
to his sister and his cash-keeper, directing'that the Foljambe apart¬ 
ment should bo fitted up handwraely, though plainly, for the reception 
of a lady who would make it her residence for some time, and who 
would live more or less with his own family according to her pleasure. 
He also directed that the necessary repairs should be made with 
secrecy, and that as little should be said as possible upon the subject 
of lus letter. 

_• 'When the time of his return came nigh, Aunt Judithand the house- 
‘hold were on the tenter-hooks of impatience. Master George came, as 
he had intimated, accompanied by a lady, so eihinently beautiful, that, 
had it not been for her extreme and uniform paleness, she might have 
been reckoned one of the loveliest creatures on earth. She had with 
her an attendant or humble companion, whose business seemed only to 
wait upon her. This person, a reserved woman, and by her dialect a 
foreigner, aged about n%, was called by the lady Monna Paul.i, and 
by Master Heriot, and others. Mademoiselle Pauline. She slept in the 
same room with her patroness at night, ate in her apartment, and was 
scarcely ever separated from her during the day. 

These females took possession of the numiery of the devout Abbess, 
and, without observing the same rigorous seclusion, according to the 
letter, seemed well-nigh to restore the apartment to the use to which 
it had been originally designed. The new imnates lived and took their 
meals apart from the rest of the family. 'With the domestics Lady 
Hermione. for so she was termed, held no commmiication, and Made¬ 
moiselle Paulme only such as was indispensable, which she despatched 
as briefly as possible. Frequent and liberal largesses reconcued the 
servants to this conduct; and they were in the habit of observing to 
each other, that to do a service for Mademoiselle Pauline was like 
finding a fairy treasure. 

To Aunt Judith the Lady Hermione was kind and civil, but their 
intercourse was rare; on wluch account the elder lady felt some pangs 
both of curiosity and ini ured digriity. But she knew her brother so weU, 
and loved him so dearly, that his will, once expressed, might be truly 
said to become her own. The worthy citizen was not without a spice 
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of the dc^jmatlsm which grows on the best disposition, when a word is 
a law to all around. Master George did not endure to be questioned 
by his family, and wlien ho liad generally expressed his will, that tlie 
Lady Ilemuone should live in the way most agr^ble'to her, and that 
no inquiries should be made concerning her history, or her iqotives for 
observing such strict seclusion, his sister well knew ttot he would have 
been seriously displeased with any attempt to pry ini^the secret. 

But, though Ileriot’s servants were bribed, and liiS sister awed into 
silent acquiescence in these arrangements, they were not of a nature to 
escape the critiial observation of the neighbourhood. Some opined that 
the wealthy goMsmith was about to turn Papist, and re-establish Lady 
Foliamlie’s’ nunnery—others, that ho was going mad—others, that he 
was either going to marry, or to do worse. Master George’s constant 
appearance at church, and the knowledge that the supjwsed votaress 
always attended when the prayers of the Enghsh ritual were read in the 
family, liberated him from the first of these .suspicions ; those who had 
to transact business with him ii])on ’Change could not doubt J.he sound¬ 
ness of Master Ilcriot’s niiiid ; and, to confute the other rumours, it 
was credibly reported by such as made the matter their particular 
interest, that Master George Heriot never visited his guest but in 
presence of Madcmo'iselle P.aulinc, who sat with her work in a remote 
part of the same room in which they conversed. It was also ascer¬ 
tained that the.se vi.sits scarcely ever exceeded an hour in length, and 
were usually only repeated once a-w-eek, an intercoui-se too brief and 
too long interrupted to render it probable that love was the bond of 
their union. 

The inquirers were therefore at fault, and compelled to relinguish 
the pursuit of Master lleriot’s secret, while a thousand ridiculous tales 
were circulated amongst the ignorant and suitorstitious, with some 
specimens of winch our friend Richie Moniplies had licen crammed, 
as we have seen, by the malicious apprentice of worthy David Ramsay. 

There was one person in tiie wq.rld who, it was thought, could (if she 
would) have said more of the Lady Ilermionc than any one in London, 
except George Heriot him.self; and that was the said David Bamsa/s 
only child, Margaret. 

This girl was not ninch past the age of fifteen when the Lady Her- 
mione first came to England, and was a very frequent visitor at her 
godfather’s, who was much amiused by her childi.sli sallies, and by the 
wild and natural beauty with wliioh she sung the airs of her native 
country. Sjwilt she was on all liands ; by the indulgence of her god¬ 
father, and the absent habits and indifference of her father, and the 
deference of all around to her caprices, as a beauty and as an heiress. 
But though, from these circumstences, the city beauty had become as 
wilful as capricious, and as affected as unlimited indulgence seldom 
fails to render those to whom it is extended ; and althoiigh she exhi¬ 
bited upon many occasions tliat affectation of extreme shyness, silence, 
and reserve which misses in their teens are apt to taJee for an amiable 
modesty ; and, upon others, a con.siderahle portion of that flippancy, 
which youth sometimes confounds with wit, Mistress Margaret haa 
mucVreal shrewdness and judgment, wliich wanted only opportunitieB 
of observation to refine it—a lively, good-humoured, playfuTaispoBition, 
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and an excellent heart. Her acquired follies were much increased by 
reading plays and romances, to which she devoted a great deal of her 
time, and from which she adopted ideas as different as possible from 
those which she might have obtained from the invaluable and affection¬ 
ate instructions of an excellent motlier; and the freaks of which She 
was sometijnes guilty rendered her not unjustly liable to the charge of 
affectation and coquetry. But the little lass had sense and shrewdness 
enough to keep her failings out of sight of her godfather, to whom she 
was sincerely attached ; and so high she stood in his favour that, at 
his recommendation, she obtained permission to visit-the recluse Lady 
Hermione. " 

The singular mode of life which that lady observed ; her great beauty, 
rendered even more interesting by her extreme paleness ; the conscious 
pride of being admitted farther tlian the re.st of the world into the 
society of a person who was-wrapped in so much mystery, made a deep 
impression on the mind of Margaret Ramsay ; and thovigh their con¬ 
versations were at no time either long or confidential, yet, jiroud of the 
trust reposed in her, Margaret was as secret resi)ecting their tenor as if 
eveiy word reiieated had been to cost her life. No, inquiry, however 
artfidly backed by flattery and insinuation, whether on the j»rt of 
Dame Ursula, or any other iiersoti equally inquisitive, could wring from 
the little maiden one word of what she heard or saw, after she entered 
these mysterious and .secluded apartments. The slightest question con¬ 
cerning Master Heriot’s ghost was sufficient, at her gayest moment, to 
check the current of her fummuriicative prattle, and render her silent 
We mention this chiefly to illustrate the early strength of Margaret’s 
character—a strength concealed under a hundred freakish whims and 
humours, as an ancient and massive buttress is disguised by its fantastic 
covering of ivy anfl wild-flowers. In truth, if the damsel had told all 
she heard or saw within the h'pljamtie apartments, she would have said 
but little to gratify the curiosity of inquirers. 

At the earlier period of their acquajintance, the Lady Hermione was 
wont to reward the attentions of her little friend with small but elegant 
pre.sents, and entertain her by a display of foreign rarities and curiosi¬ 
ties, many of them of considerable value. Sometimes the time was 
iias.sed in a way much less agreeable to Margaret, by her receiving 
Ies.soiis from Pauline in the use o*' the needle. But, although her pre- 
cejitress practised these arts with a dexterity then only known in 
foreign convents, the puiiil proved so incoirigibly idle and awkward, that 
the task of needle-work was at length given up, and le.ssons of music 
substituted in their stead. Here, also, Pauline was excellently qualified 
as an instractress, and Margaret, more successful in a science for which 
Natiu-e had gifted her, made proficiency both in vocal and instrumental 
music. These lessons passed in presence of the Lady Hermione, to 
whom they seemed to give pleasure. She sometimes added her own voice 
to the pcnonnance, in a pure, clear stream of liquid melody; but tliis 
was only when the music was of a devotional cast. As Marg.tretbecame 
older, her commmiications with tho recluse assumed a different cha¬ 
racter. She was allowed, if not encouraged, to tell whatever she liad 
remarked out of doors, and the Lady Hemiione, while she remarked 
the quick, sliarp, and retentive powers of observation possessed by her 
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young friend, often found sufficient reason to caution her against rash¬ 
ness in forming opinions, and giddy petulance in expressing them. 

The habitud awe with which ^le regarded this singular personage 
induced Mistress Margaret, though by no means delighting in contra¬ 
diction or reproof, to listen with patience to hei® admonitions, and to 
make full alfewance for the good intentions of the jiatronesyby whom 
they were bestowed; although in her heart she could hardly conceive 
how Madame Hermione, who never stirred from the Foljainbe apart¬ 
ments, should think of teaching knowledge of the world to one who 
walked twice a-'ifsek between Temple-Bar and Lombard Street, besides 
parading in the park every Simday that proved to be fair weather. In¬ 
deed, pretty Mistress Margaret was so little mclined to endure such 
remonstrances, that her intercourse with the inhabitants of the Fol- 
jambe apartments would ifwe probably slackened as her circle of ac¬ 
quaintance increased in the external world, had she not, on the one 
hand, entertained an habitual reverence for her monitress, of which she 
could not divest herself, and been flattered, on the other, by being, to 
a certain^degree, the depositary of a confidence for which others thiisted 
in vain. '• Besides, although the conversation of Hermione tvas imiform- 
ly serious, it was not in general either formal or severe; nor was the 
lady ofiended by flights of levity which Mistress Margaret sometimes 
ventured on Sn her presence, even when they were such as made Monna 
Paula cast her eyes upwards, and sigh with that compassion which a 
devotee extends towards the votaries of a trivial and profane world. 
Thus, upon the whole, the little maiden was disposed to submit, though 
not without some wincing, to the grave admonitions of the Lady Her¬ 
mione ; and the rather that the mystery annexed to the person of her' 
monitress was in her mind early associated with a vague idea of wealth 
and importance, which had bMn rather confirmed than lessened by 
many accidental circumstances which she had noticed since she was 
more capable of observation. 

It frequently happens, that the coimsel wliich we reckon intrusive 
when offered to us unasked, bedbmes precious in our eyes when the 
pressure of difliculties renders us more diflident of our own judgment 
than we are apt to find ourselves in the hours of ease and indifference; 
and this is more esjieciaUy the case if we suppose tliat our adviser may 
also possess power and inclination to back nis counsel with eft'ectual 
assistance. Mistress Margaret was now in that situation. She was, 
or believed herself to be, in a condition where both advice and assist¬ 
ance might be necessary; and it was. therefore, after an anxious and 
sleepless night, that she resolved to have recourse to the Lady Her¬ 
mione, who she knew would readily aflford her the one, and, as she 
hoped, might also possess means of giving her the other. The conver¬ 
sation between them will best explam the purport of the visit. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

By this i^ood light, a wench of matchless mettle! 

Tliis were a leagucr-iass to love a soldier, 

To hind his wounds, and kiss liis bloody brow, 

And sing a roundel as site help'd to arm him, 

Thoiigh tlie rough foeman's drums were heat so nigh, 

They seemed to hear the burden. , 

(MPlay. 

W HEN Mistress Margaret entered the Foljambe apartment, she found 
tlie inmates employed in their usual manner; the lady in reding, and 
her attendant in embroidering a large piece of taiiestiy, which had oc¬ 
cupied her ever since Maigaret had been first admitted within these 
secluded chambers. 

Hermiono noddml kindly to her visitor, hut did not speak; and Mar¬ 
garet, accustomed to this reception, and in the present case not sorry 
for it, as it gave her an intciwal to collect her thoughts, stooped over 
Monna Paula’s frame, and observed, in a half wliisper, “You were 
just so far as that rose, Monna, when I first saw ybu—see, there ik the 
mark where I had the bad luck to spoil the flower in trying to catch 
the stitch—I ivus little above fifteen then. These flowers make me an 
old woman, Monna Paula.” 

“I wish they could make you a wise one, my child,” answered 
Mbmia Paula, in who.se esteem pretty Mistress Margai’ct did not stand 
quite so high as in that of her patroness ; partly owing, to her natural 
adsterity, which was something intolerant of youth and gaiety, and 
jiartly to the jealousy with which a favourite domestic regards any one 
whom she considers as a sort of rUal in the affections of her mistress. 

“ What is it you say to Monna, little one f” asked the lady. • 

“ Nothing, madam,” rephed Mis^ess Margaret, “ but that I have 
seen the real flowers blossom tliree times over since I first saw Monna 
Paula working in her canvass garden, and her violets have not budded 
yet.” 

“ True, lady-bird,” replied Hermione ; “hut the buds that are long¬ 
est in blossoming will last the longest in flower. You have seen them 
ill the garden bloom thrice, but you have seen them fade thrice also ; 
now, Monna Paula’s will remain in blow for ever—they will fear neither 
fi\ist nor tempest.” 

“ True, madam,” answered Mistress Margaret; “ but neither have 
they life or odour.” 

“That, little one,” replied the recluse, “ is to compare a life agitated 
hyfiope and fear, and chequered with success and disappointment, and 
feveiw by the effects of love and hatred, a life of passion and of Ming, 
saddened and shortened by its exhausting alternations to a calin and 
tranquil existence, animated but by a sense of duties, and only em- 
jiloyed, during its smooth and quiet course, in the miwearied discharge 
of them. Is tliat the moral of your answer ?” 

“1 do not know, madam,” answered Mistress Margaret; “but, of 
all bkds iu the air, I would rather be the lark that sings while he is 

M 
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drifting down the summer breeze, than the weather-co»k tliat sticks 
fast yonder upon his iron ^rch, and just moves so much as to discharge 
his duty, and tell us which way the wind blows.” 

“Metaphors are no arguments, my pretty maiden,” said the Lady 
Hermione, -smiling. 

“I am sorry for that, madam,” answered Margaret; “ff they are 
such a pretty indirect way of telling one’s mind when it differs frons 
one’s betters—besides, on this subject there is no end of them, and 
they are so civil and becoming withal.” 

“Indeed?” reiSlied the lady; “let me hear some of them, I pray 
you.” 

“It would be, for example, very bold in me,” said Margaret, “to 
say to your ladyship, that, rather than live a juiet life, I would like a 
little variety of lume and fear, and liking and disliking—and—and—and 
the other sort of reelings which your ladyship is pleased to mieak of; 
but I may say freely, and without blame, that I like a butteray better 
than a beetle, or a trembling aspen better than a g.’im Scots nr, that 
never wags a leaf—or that of all the wood, brass, and wire that ever 
my father’s fingers put together, I do hate and detest a certain huge 
old clock of the German fashion, tliat rings hours and half-hours, and 
quarters and lialf-qifarters, as if it was of sucli con.sequence that the 
world should know it was wound up and going. Now, dearest lady, I 
wish you would only compare that clumsy, clanging; I)uteh-lookiug 
piece of lumber, with tlie beautiful timepiece tliat Master Heriot 
caused niy father to make for your ladyslii]), which uses to piny a 
hundred meriy tunes, and turns out, when it strikes the hour, a whole 
band of raorrice-dancers, to trip the nays to the measure.” 

“And which of these tiraejiieces goes the truest, Margaret ?” said the 
lady. ' 

“1 must confess the old Dutchman has the advantage in that,” said 
Minaret. “ I fancy you are liglit, madam, and tliat comparisons are 
no arguments; at least mine has .not brought me through.” 

“ Uiwn my word, maiden hlargaret,” said the lady smiling, “you 
have been of late thinking very much of tliese matters.” 

“ Perhaps too much, madam,” said Margaret, so low as only to be 
heard by the lady, behind the hack of whose chair she had now placed 
herself. The words were spoken very gravely, and accorapanieii by a 
half sigh, which did not escape the attention of her to whom they were 
addre-ssed. Tire Lady Ilermione turned immediately round, and looked 
earflestly at Margaret, tlien paused for a moment, and finally com¬ 
manded Moima Paula to carry lier frame and cmbroideir into tire 
ante-chamber. AVhen they wore left alone, she desired her young 
friend to come from beliiud tire chair, on tire back of which she jtill 
rested, and sit down beside lier upon a stool. 

“ I will remain thus, madam, under your favour,” answered Margaret, 
without changing her jicsture; “I would rather you heard me without 
"eeing me.” 

“In God’s name, maiden,” returned her patroness, “what is it you 
an liave to say, that may not he uttered face to face, to so time a 
rfend as I am r’ 

■Without making any direct answer, Margaret only replied, “You 
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were right, dearest lady, when you said, I had suffered my feelings too 
much to engross me of late. I have done very wrong, and you will be 
angry with me—so will my godfather, but I cannot help it—he must 
be rescued.” , 

“Henr repeated the lady, with emphasis; “that brief little word 
does, indSed, so far explain your mystery;—but come from behind the 
cliair, you silly popinjay! I will wager you hare suffered yonder gay 
young apprentice to sit too near your heart. I have not heard you 
mention young Vincent for many a day—perhaps lip has not been out 
of mouth and out of mind both. Have you been so foolish as to let 
hifti mieak to you seriously ?—I am told he is a bold youth.” 

“ Not bold enough to say anything that could displease me, madam,” 
said Margaret. 

“Perhaps, then, you were not displeased,” said the lady; “or perhaps 
he has not spoken, which would be wiser and better. Be open-hearted, 
my love—your godfather will soon return, and we will take him into 
our consultation^ If the young man is indu.strious, and come of honest 
parentage, his poverty may be no such insunnountable obstacle.' But 
you are both of you very young, Margaret—1 know your godfather will 
expect that the youth .shiill first serve out his apprenticeship.” 

Margaret had hitherto suffered the lady to proceed, under the mis¬ 
taken impresision which she had adopted, simply because she could not 
tell how to interrupt her; but pure despite at hearing her last words 
gave her boldness at length to say, “1 crave your pardon, madam; but 
neither the youth you mention, nor any apprentice or master within 
the city of London-” 

. “Margaret,” said the lady, in reply, “the contemptuous tone with 
which you mention those of your own class (many hundreds, if not 
thousands of whom are in all respects better than yourself, and would 
greatly lionour you by thinking of you), is, methinks, no warrant for 
the wisdom of your choice—^for a choice, it seems, there is. Who is it, 
maiden, to wlioin you have thus rashly attached yourself ?—rashly, I 
fear it must be.” 

“It is the young Scottish Lord Glenvarioch, madam,” answered 
Margaret, in a low and modest tone, but sufficiently firm, considering 
the subject. 

“ The young Lord of Glenvarioch!” repeated the lady, in great sur¬ 
prise—“ Maiden, you are distracted in your wits.” 

“ I knew you would say so, niadamj” answered Margaret. “ It is 
T^hat another person has already told me-^it is, perhaiis, what all the 
world would tell me—it is what I am sometimes clispossed to tell myself. 
But look at me, madam, for I will now come before you, and tell me if 
there is madness or distraction in my look and wonf, when I repeat to 
yon agiiin thiit I have fixed ray affections on this young nobleman.” 

“ If there is not madness in your look or word, maiden, there is in¬ 
finite follv in what you say,” answered the Lady Ilermione, sharply. 
“ When did you over hear that misplaced love brought anything hut 
wretchednc.ss ? Seek a match among your equals, Margaret, and e.scape 
the countless kinds of risk .and misery that must attend an affection 
beyond your degree.—AVhy do you smile, maiden ? Is there au^t to 
eause scorn in avnat I say ?” 
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“ Surdy no. madam,” answered Margaret. “ I only smiled to think 
how it should nappen, that, while rank made such a wide difference be¬ 
tween creatures formed from the same clay, the wit of the vulgar should, 
nevertheless, jump so exactly the same length ivith that of the accom¬ 
plished and the exalted. It is but the variation'of the phrase which 
divides them. Dame Ursley told me the very same thing -mhich your 
ladyship has but now uttered; only you, madam, talk of countless 
misery, and Dame Uisley spoke of the gallows, and Mistress Turner, 
who was hanged upon it.” 

“ Indeed 1” answered the Lady Hemiione; “ and who may Dame 
Ursley he, that your wise choice has associated with me in the difficult 
task of aavisiug a fool 1" 

“ The barber’s wife at next door,- madam,” answered Margaret, with 
feigned simplicity, but far from being sorry at heart that she had found 
an indirect mode of mortifying her monitress. “ She is the wisest 
woman that I know, next'to your ladyship.” 

“ A proper confidant,” said the my, “ and chossn with the same 
delicate sense of what is due to yourself and others !—But what ails 
you, maiden—^where are you going 

“ Only to ask Dame Ursley’s advice,” said Margaret, as if about to 
depart; “ for I see your ladyship is too angry to give me any, and the 
emergency is pressing.” 

“ What emergency, thou simple onesaid the lady, in a kinder 
tone.—“ Sit down, maiden, and tell me your tale. It is true you are 
a fool, and a pettish fool to hoot; but then you are a child—an amiable 
child, with all your self-willed folly, and we must help you, if we can.— 
Sit down, I say, as you are desirM, and you will fiud me a safer and 
wiser counsellor than the barber-woman. And tell me how you come to 
suppose that you have fixed your heart unalterably upon a man whom 
you have seen, as I thhik, but once.” 

“ I have seen him oftener,” said the damsel, looking down ; “ but I 
have only spoken to him onca I should have been able to get that 
once out of my head, though the impression was so deep that I could 
even now repeat evciy trifling word he said; but other things have 
since riveted it in my bosom for ever.” 

“ Miiiden,” replm the lady, “ for ever is the word which conics 
most lightly on the lips in such circumstances, but which, not the less, 
is almost the last that we should use. The fashion of this world, its 
passions, its joys, and its sorrows, pass away like the whiged breeze— 
there is nought for ever, but tliat which belongs to the world beyond 
the CTave.” * 

“You have corrected me justly, madam,” said Margarct, calmly ; 
“ I ought only to have sixiken or my present state of mind, as what 
will last me for my lifetime, which unquestionably may lie but short.” 

“ And what is there in this Scottish lord that can rivet what con¬ 
cerns him so closely in your fancysaid the lady. “ I admit him a 
liersonable man, for I liave seen him ; and I will suppose him courteous 
and agreeable. But wliat are his accomplishments besides, for these 
surely are not uncommon attributes ?” 

* lie is unfortunate, madam—^most unfortunate—and surrounded 
by snares of difi'erent kinds, ingeniously contrived to ruin his character. 
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destroy his estate, and, perhaps, to reach even his life. These schemes 
have been devised by avarice orfenally, but they are now followed close 
by vindictive ambition, animated, I tnmk, by the absolute and concen¬ 
trated spirit of malice; for the Lord Dalgamo- ” 

“ H^e, Monna Paula—Monna Paula I” exclaimed the Lady Her- 
mione, iiJterrupting her young friend’s narrative. “ She hears me not,” 


tioned a name which I thought was familiar to me,” she said ; “ but 
Monna Paula has put me ri^t. I know nothing of your lord—how 
was it you named him 1” 

" Lord DalgamoJ’ said Margaret,—" the wickedest man who lives. 
Under pretence of friendship, he introduced the Lord GHenvarlooh to a 
gambling-house, with the purpose of engaging him in deep play; but 
he with whom the perfidious traitor had to deal was too virtuous, moder¬ 
ate, and cautious, to be caught in a snare so open. What did they 
next but turn IBs own moderation against him, and persuade others 
that, because he would not become the prey of wolves, he herded with 
them for a share of their booty! And, while this base Lord Dalgamo 
was thus undermining his unsuspecting countryman, he took every mea¬ 
sure to keep him surrounded by creatures of his own, to prevent him 
from attending Court, and mixing with those of his proper rank. Since 
the Gunpowder Treason, there never was a conspiracy more deeply laid, 
more basely and more deliberately pursued.” 

The lady smiled sadly at Margaret’s vehemence, but sighed the next 
moment, while she told her young friend how little she knew the world 
she was about to live in, since she testified so much surprise at finding 
it full of villainy. 

“But by what means,” she added, “could yon, maiden, become 
possessed of the secret views of a man so cautious as Lord Dalgamo— 
as villains in general are i” 

“ Permit me to be silent on that subject,” said the maiden; “I could 
not tell you without betraying others—let it suflice that my tiding are 
as certain as the means by which I acquired them are secret and sure. 
But I must not tell them even to you.” 

“You are too bold, Margaret,’’ said the lady, “to traffic in such 
matters at your early age. it is not only dangerous, but even unbe¬ 
coming and unmaidenly.” 

“I knew you would say that also,” said Margaret, with more meek- 
ne-ss and patience than she usually showed on receiving reproof; “ but, 
God knows, my heart acquits me of every other feeling sftve that of the 
wish to assist this most innocent and betiayed man.—I contrived to 
send him warning of his friend’s falsehood;—alas ! my care has only 
hastened his utter ruin, unle.ss speedy aid be found. Ue charged his 
false friend with treachery, and drew on him in the Park, and is now 
liable to the fatal penalty due for breach of privilege of the King’s 
palace.” 

“This is indeed an extraordinary tale,” said Hermione; “is Lord 
Glenvarloch then in prison i” 

“No, madam, thank God, hut in the Sanctuary at Whitefriars—it 
is matter of doubt whether it will protect him in such a case—they 
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speak of a warrant ftom the Lord Chief-Justice.—A gentleman of the 
, Temple lias been arrested, and is in trouble, for having assisted him in 
’ his flight—Even his taking temporary refuge in that base place, though 
from extreme necessity, will be used to the farthendefamiiig him. All 
this I know, and yet I cannot rescue him—cannot rescue hinj. save by 
your means.” 

“By my means, maiden?” said the lady—“you are beside yourself! 
—^W'hat means can I possess in this secluded situation of assisting this 
unfortunate nobleipaii ?” . ■ 

“ You have means,” said Margaret, eagerly; “you have those means, 
unless I mistake greatly, which can do an 3 rthing—can do everything, 
in this city, in this world—you have wealth, and the oonimand of a 
small iiortion of it will enalile me to extricate him froni his present 
danger. He will be enabled and directed how to make his escape-^ 
and I” — she paused. 

“Will accompany him, doubtless, and reap the fruits of your sage 
exertions in his liehalf,” said the Lady lleniiioue, irorffcally. 

“May Heaven forgive you the unjust tliougtit, lady,” answered 
Margaret “ I will never see him more—but I shall have saved him, 
and the thought will niake me happy.” _ 

“A cold conclusion to so bold and wflrm aflame,” said the lady, 
with a smile wliich seemed to intimate incredulity. 

“It is, however, the only one which I expect, madam—I could 
almost say the only one which I wish—I am sure I ivill use no efforts 
to bring about any other; if I am bold in his cause, I am timorous 
enough in my oivn. During our only interview I was imable to speak 
a word to liim. He knows not thp sound of my voice—aad all tliat I 
have risked, and must yet risk, I am doing fur one, who, were he asked 
the question, would say he lias long since forgotten that ho ever saw, 
spoke to, or sat beside, a creature of so little significatiomas I am.” 

“This is a strange and unreasonable indulgence of a passion equally 
fanciful and dangerous,” said the Lady Hermioue. 

“You will not assist me, then?” said Margaret; “have good-day 
then, madam—my secret, I tm.st, is safe in such honourable keeping.’’ 

“Tarry yet a little,” said the lady, “and tell me what resource you 
have to assist this youth, if you were supplied with money to put it in 
motion.” 

“It is superfluous to a.sk me the question, madam,” answered 
Margaret, “unle&s you purpose to assist me ; and, if you do so purpose, 
it is still superfluous. You could not understand the means I must 
use, and timels too brief to explain.” 

“But have you in reality such means ?” said the lady. 

“I have, with the command of a moderate sum,” answered Margaret 
Kamsay, “the poWer of baffling all his enemies—of eluding the passion 
of the irritated King—the colder but more determined di^leasure of 
the Prince—the vindictive spirit of Buckingham, so hastily directed 
against whomsoever crosses the path of his ambition—the cold, con¬ 
centrated malice of Lord Dalgamo—^all, I can baffle them all!” 

“ But is this to be done without your own personal risk, Margaret ?” 
replied the lady; “for, be your purpose what it will, you are not to 
peril your own reputation or person in the romantic attempt of serving 
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another; and I, maiden, am answerable to your godfather—to yonr 
benefactor, and my own—not to aid you in any dangerous or unworthy 
enterjirise.” 

“Depend upon my word,—my oath,—dearest lady,” relied the su^ 
plicant, “that I will act by the agency of others, and do not niysM 
design to mingle in any enterprise in which my appearance might be 
either perilous or unwomanly.” 

“I know not what to do,^’ said the Lady Hermione; “it is perhaps 
incautious and inconsiderate in me to aid so wild a project; yet the end 
seems honourable, if the means be sure,—What is the penalfy, if he fail 
into their power 1 " 

“ Alas, alas! the loss of his right hand!” replied Margaret, her voice 
almost stifled with sobs. 

“Are the laws of England so cruel ? Then there is mercy in Heaven 
alone,” said the lady, “since, even in this free land, men are wolves to 
each other.—Comwse yourself, Margaret, and tell me what money is 
necessary to .secure Lord Gleuvarloclfs escape.” 

“ Two hundred pieces,” replied Margaret; “ I would speak to yoii 
of restoring them—.and I must one day have the power—only that I 
know—that is, I think—^your ladyship is indifferent on that score.” 

“ Not a word more of it,” said the lady; “ call Monna Paula hither.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Credit me, friend. It hath been ever thus, 

Since the avk vested on Mount Ararat. 

False man hath sworn, and woman hath believed— 
liepented and reproacli’d, and then hellevcd once more. 

• TAe iroflJ. 

By the time tliat Margaret returned with Monna Paula, the Lady 
Hermione was rising from the table at which she had been engaged in 
■writing something on a small slip of pajier, wliich she gave to her 
attendant. 

“Monna Paula,” she said, “carry this paper to Roberts the cash- 
keeper ; let him give you the money mentioned in the note, and bring 
it hither presently.” 

Monna Paula left the room, and her mistress proceeded.* 

“ I do not know,” she said, “ Margaret, if 1 have done, and am 
doing, well in this atlair. My life has been one of strange seclusion, 
and I am totally unacquainted with the jiractical ways of this world— 
an imiorance ivdiicU I know cannot be remedied by .more reading.— 
fear 1 am doing wrong to you, and iierliai® to the laws of the country 
which affords me reftage, by thus Indulging you; and yet thei-e is some¬ 
thing in my heart wluch cannot resist your entreaties.” 

“Oh, listen to it—listen to it, dear generous lady!” said Margaret, 
throwing herself on her knees and gi-aspiiig those of her benefactress, 
and looking in that attitude like a beautiful mortal in the act of sup¬ 
plicating her tutelary angel; “the laws of men are but the injunctions 
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of moTtalitr, but what the heart prompts is the echo of tlie voice from 
Heaven within us.” 

“ Rise, rise, maiden,” said Hemiioiie; “ you affect me more than I 
thought I could have been moved by aught that should approach me. 
Rise, and tell me whence it comes, that, in so short a/time, your 
thoughts, your looks, your sjieech, and even your slightest actions, are 
changed from those of a capricious and fanciful girl, to all this energy 
and impassioned eloquence of word and action 

“ I am sure I know not, dearest lady,” said Margaret, looking down.; 
“but I suppose that, when I was a trifler, 1 was only thinking of 
trifles. 'Wnat I now reflect is deep and serious^ and I am thanuul 
if my speech and manner bear reasonable proportion to my thoughts.” 

“It must be so,” said the lady ; “yet the change seems a rapid and 
strange one. It seems to be as if a cliildish girl had at once miot up 
into a deeji-thinkiug and impassioned woman, ready to make exertions 
aJike, and sacrifices, with all that vain devotion to j, favourite object of 
affection which is often so basely rewarded.” 

The Lady Hermione sighed bitterly, and Momia Paula entered ere 
the conversation proceeded farther. She siioke to her mistress in the 
foreign language in, which they frequently conversed, but which was 
unknown to Margaret. 

“We must have patience for a time,” said the lady to her visitor ; 
“ the cash-keeper is abroad on some business, but he is exiiected home 
in the course of lialf an hour.” 

Margaret wrung her hands in vexation and impatience. 

“ Minutes are precious,” continued the lady, “that I am well aware 
of; and we will at least suft'er none of them to escape us. Monna 
Paula shall remain below, and tiansact our business the very instant 
that Roberts returns home.” 

She spoke to her attendant accordingly, who again left the room. 

“You are very kind, madam—very good,” said the poor little 
Margaret, while the anxious trembling of her lip and of her hand 
showed all that sickening agitation of the heart winch aiises from hope 
deferred. 

“J8e patient, Margaret, and collect yourself,” said the lady; “ you 
may, you must, have much to do to carry through tliis your bold ]mr- 
pose—reserve your spirits, which you may need so much—be patient 
—it Ls the only remedy against the evils of life.” 

“ Yes, madam,” said Margaret, wiping her eyes, and endeavouring in 
vain to suwress the natural impatience of her temper,—“I have heard 
so—^veiT OTOE indeed ; and I daresay ^diave myself, Heaven forgive 
me. said so to people in perplexity and afihetion ; but it was before I 
had suffered perplexity and vexation myself, and I am sure I will never 
preach piitience to any human being again, now that I know how much 
the medicine goes against the stomach.” 

“ You will think better of it, maiden,” said the Lady Hermione ; 
“ I also, when I first felt distress, thought they did me wrong who 
spoke to me of patience ; but my sorrows have been repeated and con- 
trmed till I have been taught to cling to it os the best, and—religious 
dutira excepted, of which, indeed, patience forms a part—the only, 
alleviation which life can afford tliem.” 
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Margaret, who neither wanted sense nor feeling, wiped her tears 
hastily, and asked her patroness’s forgiveness for her petulance. 

“I might have thought,” she said, “I ought to have reflected, 
that even from the n^inner of your life, madam, it is plain you must 
have suffered sorrow; and yet, God knows, the patience which I have 
ever seen you display well entitles you to recommend your own ex- 
annile to others.” 

The lady was silent for a moment, and then replied— 

“ Margaret, I am about to repose a liigh confidence in you. You 
are no longer a cliild, but a thinking and a feeling woman. You have 
told me as much of your secret as you dai-ed—I will let you know as 
much of mine as I may venture to tell. You will ask me, perhaps, 
why, at a moment when your own mind is agitated, I should force upon 
you the consideiation of my sorrows '! and I answer, that I cannot 
withstand the impulse which now induces me to do so. Perliaps from 
liaving witness^, for the first time these three years, the natural effects 
of human passiori; my own sorrows have been awakened, and are for 
the moment too big for my own bosom—^perhaps I may hope tliat you, 
who seem driving full sail on the very rock on which I was wrecked 
for ever, will take warning by the tale I have to .tell. Enough, if you 
are willing to listen, I am willing to tell you who the melancholy in- 
liabitaiit of the Foljambe apartment really is, and why she re,sides here. 
It will serve, at least, to while away the time until Monna Paula-shall 
bring us tlie reply from lloberts.” 

At any other moment of her life, Margaret Kamsay would have 
heard with undivided interest a communication so flattering in itself, 
and referring to a subject upon whicli the general curiosity had been 
so strongly excited. And even at this agitating moment, although she 
ceased not to listen with an anxious ear and throbbing heart for the 
sound of Monna Paula’s retuniiug footsteps, she nevertheless, as 
gratitude and policy, as well as a portion of cmiosity dictated, composed 
herself, in app^rauce at least, to the strictest attention to the Lady 
llermiouc, and thanked her with hmnility for the high confidence she 
was pleased to repose in her. The Lady Ilermione, with the same 
calmness wliich always attended her .speech and actions, thus recounted 
her story to her young friend • 

“ My father,” she said, “ was amerchant, but he was of a city whose 
merchants are princes. 1 am the daughter of a noble house in Genoa, 
whose name stood as higli in honour aud in antiquity as any inscribed 
in the Golden Register of that famous aristocracy. 

- “My mother was a noblq, Scottishwoman. ishe was descended—do 
not start—and not remotely descended, of the house of Glenvarloch— 
no wonder that 1 was easily led to take concern in the raisfoi-fames of 
this young lord. He is my near relation, and my mother, who was 
more than sufficiently proud of hqr descent, early taught me to take an 
interest in the name. My maternal grandfather, a cadet of that house 
of Glenvarloch, had followed the fortmies of an unhappy fugitive, 
Francis Earl of Rothwell, who, after showing his miseries in many a 
foreign court, at length settled iii Spain upon a miserable pension, 
whi^ he earned by conforming to the Catholic faith. Ralph Olifaunt, 
my grandfather, separated from liim in disgust, and settled at Barcelona, 
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where, bjr the friendship of the governor, his heresy, as it was termed, 
was connived at. My rather, in the course of his commerce, resided 
more at Barcelona than in his native country, though at times he 
visited Genoa. • 

“ It was at Barcelona that he became acquainted with mother, 
loved her, and married her ; they differed in faith, but they agreed in 
affection. I was their only child. In public I conformed to the 
doctrines and ceremonial of the Church of Kome ; but my mother, by 
whom these were, remded with horror, privately trained me up in 
those of the rrformed religion; and my father, either indifferent in 
the matter, or nnwilling to distress the woman whom he loved, over¬ 
looked or connived at my secretly joining in her devotions. 

“But when, unhappily, my father was.attacked, while yet in the 

g rime of life, by a slow wasting disease, which he felt to be incurable, 
e foresaw the hazard to wliich his widow and orphan might be exposed, 
after he was no more, in a country so bigoted to Oatlmlicism as Spain. 
He made it his business, during the two last years oiTiis life, to realize 
and to remit to England a large part of his fortune, which, by the faith 
and honmu' of his corre.spondent, the excellent man under whose roof I 
now reside, w'as employed to great advantage. Had my father lived to 
complete his purpose, by withdrawing his whole fortime from commerce, 
he himself would have accompanied us to England, and would have 
beheM us settled in peiice and honour before lus death. But Heaven 
had ordained it otherwise. He died, leaving several suras engaged in 
the hands of lus Spanish debtors ; and, in particular, he had made a 
large and extensive consignment to a certain wealthy society of mer¬ 
chants at Madrid, who showed no willingness after his death to accoimt 
for the proceeds. Would to God we had left these covetous and wicked 
men in possession of their booty, for such they seemed to hold the 
projierty of their deceased corresjiondent and friend! We had enough 
for comfort, and even splendour, _ already secured in England; but 
friends exclaimed upon the folly oipermitting these unprincipled men 
to plunder us of our rightful property. The sum itself was large, and 
the claim having been made, my mother thought that my father’s 
memory was interested in its lieing enforced, especially as the defences 
set up for the mercantile society went, in some degree, to impeach the 
fairness of his transactions. 

“ We went therefore to Madrid. I was then, my Margaret, about 
your age, young and thoughtless, as you have hitnerto been.—Wo went, 
I say, to Madrid, to solicit the protertion of the Court and of the King, 
without which we were told it would be in vain to expect justice 
again.st an opulent and powerful association. 

“ Ou» residence at the Spanish metropolis drew on from weeks to 
months. I\.r my part, my natural sorrow for a kind, though not a fond 
father, having abated, I cared not if the lawsuit had detained us at 
Madrid for ever. My mother permitted herself and me rather more 
liberty than we had been accustomed to. She found relations among 
the Sottish and Irish officers, many of whom held a high rank in the 
Spanish armies; their wives and daughters became our friends and 
companions, and I had perpetual occasion to exercise my mother’s 
native language, which IhM learned from my infancy. By degrees. 
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as my mother’s spirits were low and her health indifferent, she was in¬ 
duced, hy her partial fondness for me, to suffer me to mingle occasion¬ 
ally in society which she herself did not frequent, under the guardian¬ 
ship of such ladies as she imagined she could tiust, and particularly 
under the care of the lady of a general officer, whose weakness or false¬ 
hood was tfui original cause of my misfortune. I was as gay, Margaret, 
and thoughtless—I again repeat it—as you were but lately, and my 
attention, like yours, became suddenly riveted to one object, and to 
one set of feelings. ■ , 

“ The person by whom they were excited was young, noble, hand¬ 
some, accomplished, a soldier, and a Briton. So far our ca.ses are nearly 
parallel; hut, may Heaven forbid that the parallel should become com¬ 
plete ! This man, so noble, so fairly foimcd, so gifted, and so brave—this 
villain, for that, Margaret, was his fittest namd, spoke of love to me, 
and I listened—Coulil I suspect his sincerity 1 If lie was wealthy, 
noble, and long-descended, I also wa.s a noble and an opulent heiress. It 
is true that he neither knew the extent of my father’s wealth, nor did 
1 communicate to him (I do not even reuiemlier if I myself knew it at 
the time) the imiiortiiut circumstance, that the greater jiart of that 
wealth was beyond the grasp of arbitrary ]iower, an^d not subject to the 
precarious award of arbitrary judges. Sly lover might tliink, perhaps, 
as my mother was dcsirou-s the world at large .should believe, that al¬ 
most our whole fortune depended on the precarious suit which we had 
come to Madrid to pro.secute—a belief which she had countenanced out 
of jKilicy, being well aware that a knowledge of my father’s having re¬ 
mitted such a large ])art of his fortune to England would in no shape 
aid the recovery of farther sums in the Spanish courts. Yet, with no 
more exteiusive views of my fortime than were possessed by the public, 
I believe that he of whom I am speaking was at first sincere in his 
liretcnsions. lie had liimself interest sufficient to have obtained a de¬ 
cision in our favour in the courts, and my fortime, reckoning only what 
was ill Spain, would then have been* no inconsiderable sum. To be 
brief, whatever iiiiglit he his motives or temptation for so far commit¬ 
ting Iiiiiisolf, he aiiplied to my mother for my hand, with my consent 
and approval. My mother’s judgment liad neconie weaker, but her 
passions had become more irrita^de, during her increasing illness. 

“ You have heard of the bittcniess of the arieieut Scottish feuds, of 
which it may be saiil, in the language of Scripture, that the fathers eat 
sour grapes, and the teetli of tlie children are set on eilgc. Unhappily, 
—I should say happily, considering what this man has now shown 
himself to lie,—some such strain of bitterness had divided his house 
from my mother’s, and she hail succeeded to the inheritance of hatred. 
AV hell he asked her for my baud, she was no longer able to conimand 
her passions—she raked up every injury wliich the rival families liad 
intlicted upon each other dmiug a bloody feud of two centuries—heaped 
Iiim with epithets of scorn—and rejected Ids proposal of alliance, as if 
it had come from the basest of manKind. 

“ My lover retired in pas.sion ; and I remained to weep and murmur 
against fortune, and—I will confess iw faultH-against my affectionate 
parent. I had oeen educated with different feelings, and the traditions 
of the feuds and quarrels of my mother’s family in Scotland, which were 
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to her monnmente and chronides, seemed to me as insignificant and un¬ 
meaning as die actions and fantasies of Don Quixote; and I blamed 
my mother bitterly for sacrificing my happiness to an empty dream of 
family dignity. 

“ While I was in this humour, my lover sought a renewal of our 
intercourse. We met repeatedly in the house of the lady whom I have 
mentioned, and who, in levity, or in the spirit of intrigue, countenanced 
our secret correspondence. At length we were secretly married—so far 
did my blinded passion hiuiy me. My lover had secm-ed the assistance 
of a clerOTinan of the English Church. Monna Paula, who had been 
my attendant from infancy, was one witness of our union. Let me do 
the faithful creature justice.—She conjured me to susjiend my purpose 
till ray mother’s death should permit us to celebrate our marriage 
openly; but the entreaties of my lover, and ray own wayward passion, 
prevailed over her remonstrances. The lady I have spoken of was 
another witness, but whether she was in full possession of iny bride¬ 
groom’s secret I had never the means to learn. Put the shelter of her 
name and roof afi’orded us the means of frequently meeting, and the 
love of my husband seemed as sincere and as unbounded as my o^. 

“ He was eager, he said, to gratify his pride, by introducing me to 
one or two of his noble English friends. This could not lie done at 
Lady D-^’s; but by his coimiiaiid, which I was now entitled to con¬ 

sider as my law, I contrived twice to visit him at his own hotel, accom¬ 
panied only by Monna Paula. There was a very small party, of two 
ladies and two gentlemen. There W'as music, mirth, and dancing. I 
had heard of the frankness of the English nation, but I could not help 
thinking it bordered on licence during these entertainments, and in the 
courae of the collation which followed ; but I imputed my scruples to 
my inexiierience, and would not doubt the propnety of what was aji- 
proved by my husband. 

“ I was soon summoned to other scenes. My poor mother’s disease 
drew to a conclusion—Happy I «am that it took place before she dis¬ 
covered what would have cut her to the soul, 

“ I'l Spain you may have lieard how the Catliolic priests, and par¬ 
ticularly tlie monks, besiege tlie beds of the dying, to obtain bequests 
for tlie good of ttie church. I liave said that my mother’s tcmjHjr was 
imteted by disease, and her judgment impaired in jirojiortion. She 
gathered spirits and force from the resentment which the ])riests around 
her bed excited by their importunity, and the l>oldue.ss of the stern sect 
of lleformers, to which she Iiad secretly adhered, seemed to animate her 
dying ton^e. She avowed the reJigion .she had so long concealed ; re¬ 
nounced all hope and aid which did not come by and through its dictates: 
rejected with contempt the ceremonial of the Romish oTiurcli; loaded- 
the astonished priests with reproaches for their greediness and hypocrisy, 
and comuianded them to leave her house. They went in bitterness and 
but it was to return with the inquisitorial-piwer, its warrants, and' 
its officers; and they found only the cold corpse left of her on whom, 
they had hoped to work their vengeance. As I was soon discovered to 
hav^ shared my mother’s lierc.sy, I was dragged from her dead body, 
unprisoned in a solitary cloister, and treated with severity, which the 
Abbess assured me ivas due to tlie looseness of my life, as weU as my 
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Bpiriteftl errors. I avowed my marriage, to justify the situation in which 
i found myself—I implored the assistance of the Superior to communicate 
my situation to my husband. She smiled coldly at the proposal, and told 
me the church had provided a better spouse for me ; advised me to se¬ 
cure myself of divine gAoe hereafter, and deserve milder treatment here, 
by presently taking the veil. In order to convince me that I had no 
other resource, she showed me a royal decree, by which all my estate 
was hypothecated to the convent of Saint Magdalen, and became their 
complete property upon my death, or my takuig the vows. As I was, 
both from religious principle and affectionate attachiffent to my hus¬ 
band, absolutely immovable in my rejection of the veil, I believe— 
may Heaven foigive me if I wrong her!—that the Abbess was desirous 
to make sure of my spoils, by hastening the former event. 

“ It was a small and a iioor convent, and situated among the moun¬ 
tains of Guadarrama. Some of the sisters were the daughters of neigh¬ 
bouring Hidalgoes, as poor as they were proud and ignorant; others 
■were women inimuxsid there on account of their vicious conduct The 
Superior herself was of a high family, to which she owed her situation; 
but she was said to have disgraced her connections by her conduct 
during youth, and now^ in advanced age, covetousness and the love of 
iKiwer^ a spirit of severity and craelty, had succeeded to the tliirst after 
licentious pleasure. I suffered much under this woman—and still her 
dark, glassy eye, her tall, shrouded form, and her rigid features, haunt 
my slumbers. 

“ I was not destined to lie a mother. I was very ill, and my re¬ 
covery was long donlitful. The most violent remedies were applied, if 
remedies they indeed were. My health was restored at length, against 
my oivn exji^atioii and that of all around me. But, when I first again 
beheld the reflection of my own face, I thought it was the visage of a 
ghost. I was wont to be nattered by all, but particularly by my hus¬ 
band, for the fineness of my complexion—it was now totally'gone, and 
what is more extraordinary, it has never returned. I have observed 
that the few who now see me look upon me as a bloodless phantom— 
Such has lieen the abiding effect of the treatment to which I was sul)- 
jected. May God forgive those who were the agents of it!—I thank 
"Heaven I can say so with as sincere a wish as that with which I pray 
for forgiveness of my own sins. They now relented somewlmt towards 
me—moved jierhaps to compassion by my singidar appearance, which 
'bore witness to my sufferings ; or afi'aid that the matter might atto.ct 
attention during a visitation of the bishop, which was approacliiug. One 
day, as I was walking in the convent-garcien, to which! had been lately 
admitted, a miserable old Moorish slave, who was kept to cultivate the 
little si)ot, muttered as I jiassed him, but still keeping his ■wrinkled 
face and decrepit form in the .same angle with the earth—* There is 
Heart’s Ease near the postern.’ 

“I knew something of the symbolical language of flowers, once 
carried to such perfection among the Moriscoes of Spain ; but, irl had 
been ignorant of it, the captive would soon have caught at any hint 
that seemed to promise libcity. With all the haste consistent with’the 
utmost circumspection—for I might be observed by the Abbess or some 
fif the sisters from the window—I hastened to the postern. It was 
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dnsely 'baiTed as nsnal, Irat when I conghed slightlv, I was answered 
from the other side—and, 0 Heaven! it was my husband’s voice which 
said, ‘ Lose not a moment here at present, but be on this spot when 
the vesper bell hM tolled.’ 

“ I retired in an ecstacy of joy. I was not entitled or permitted to 
assist at vespens, but was accustomed to be confined to ny cell while 
the nuns were in the choir. Since my recovery, they liad discontinued 
•locking the door; though the utmost severity was denounced against 
me if I left these precincts. But, let the penalty be wliat it would, I 
hastened to dare it.—No sooner had the la.st toll of the ves)ier bell 
ceased to sound, than I stole from my chamber, reached the garden un¬ 
observed, hurried to the ]) 0 .stern, beheld it open with rapture, and in 
the next moment was in my husband's arms. lie had with him another 
cavalier of noble mien—both were masked and armed. Their horses, 
with one saddled for my use, stood in a thicket hard by, with two other 
masked horsemen, who seemed to be servants. In less than two minutes 
we were mounted, and rode off as fast as we could-through rough and 
devious roaihs, in which one of the domestics appeared to act as guide. 

“ The hurried )iace at which we rode, and the'anxietyof the moment, 
kept me silent, and prevented my expressing my surjii ise or my joy 
save in a few broken words. It also served as an apology for my hus¬ 
band’s silence. At length we .sto])ped at a solitai’y hut—the cavaliers 

dismounted, and 1 was assisted from my saddle, not by M-M- 

my husband, I woidd say, who seemed busied about his horse, but by 
the stranger. 

“ ‘ Go into the hut,’ said my husband, ‘ change your dress with the 
speed of lightning—you, will find one to assist you—we must forward 
instantly when you have shifted your apparel.’ 

“ I entered the hut, and was received in the arms of the faithful 
Monna Paula, who had waited my arrival for many hours, half dis¬ 
tracted with fear and anxiety. AVith her assistance 1 sjieedily tore off 
the detested garments of the convent, and exchanged them for a travel¬ 
ling suit, maue after the English fasliion. I observed that Monna Paula 
was in a similar dress. I had hut just huddled on my change of attire 
when we were hastily summoned to mount. A horse, 1 found, was 
provided for Monna Paula, and we resumed our route. On tlie way, 
my convent garb, which had been wrapjied hastily together around a 
stone, was thrown into a lake, along the verge of which we were then 
p.'i.ssing. The two cavaliers rode togetlicr in front, my attendant and I 
followed, and the servants brought up the rcfir. Monna I’atila, as we 
rode on, repeatedly entreated me to l)e silent upon the road, as our lives 
depended on it. 1 was easily reconciled to he pa.ssivc, for, tne first fever 
of spirits which attended the sense of liberation and of gratified affec¬ 
tion having ])asscd away, I felt as it were dizzy with the rapid motion; 
and my utmost exertion was necessary to kee]) my place on the .sa»ldle, 
until we suddenly (it was now very dark) .saw a strong light before as. 

“ My hnshand reined up his horse, and gave a signal by a low 
whistle twice repeated, which was answered from a distance. Xlie 
whole party then halted under the boughs of a large cork-tree, and my 
husband, drawing himself close to my side, said, in a voice which I 
then thought was only embarrassed by fear tor my safety,—‘ We must 
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now part. Those to whom I commit you arc contrabandigt$, who only 
know you as Englishwomen, but who, for a high bribe, have under¬ 
taken to escort you thi'ough the passes of the Pyrenees as far as Saint 
Jeande Luz.’ 

“ And do you not go with us ?” I exclaimed with emphasis, though iif 
a whisper. ^ 

“ ‘It is impossible,’ he said, ‘and would ruin all.—See that you 
speak in English in these people’s hearing, and give not the least sign 
of understanding what they say in Spanish—yoiu life depends on it; 
for, though they live in opposition to, and evasion of, the laws of Spain, 
they would tremble at the idea of violating those of the church—1 see 
them coming—farewell—farewell.’ 

“ The last words were hastily uttered—I endeavoured to detain him 
yet a moment by my feeble gra^i on his cloak. 

“ ‘ You will meet me, then, I trust, at Saint Jean de Luz?’ 

“ ‘ Yc.s, yes,’ he answered liastily, ‘ at Saint Jean de Luz you will 
meet your protector.’ 

“ lie then extricated liis cloak from my grasp, and was lost in the 
darkness. His companion approached—kiss£l my hand, which in the 
agony of the moment I was scarce sensible of, and lollowea my husband, 
attended by one of the domestic.s.” • 

The tears of llermione here flowed so fast as to threaten the inter¬ 
ruption of her narrative. When she resumed it, it was with a kind of 
apology to Margaret. 

“ Every circumstance,” she said,“occurring in these moments, when 
I still enjoyed a delusive idea of happines.s, is deeply imprinted in my 
remembrance, which, resjiecting all that has since happened, is waste 
and unvaried as an Arabian desert Hut I have no nght to inflict on 
you, Margaret, agitated as you are with your own anxieties, the un¬ 
availing details of my useless recollections. 

Margaret’s eyes were full of tears—it was impossible it could be 
otherwise, considering that the tale, was told by her suffering liene- 
factress, and resembled, in some respects, her own situation; and yet 
■ she mast not be severely blamed, if, while eagerly pressing her patron¬ 
ess to contimio her narrative, her eye involuntarily sought the door, as 
if to chide the delay of Morma J’aula. 

The Laily llermione saw and forgave these conflicting emotions; and 
she, too, must be panloiied, if, in lier turn, the minute detail of her 
narrative showeii, that, in the discharge of feelings so long locked in 
her own bosom, she rather forgot those which were jiersonal to her 
auditor, and by wliich it must he supposed Margaret’s mind was princi¬ 
pally occupied, if not entirely engrossed. 

“ I told you, I think, that one domestic followed the gentlemen,” 
thins the lady continued her story, “ the other remained with us for 

the piiqiose, as it seemed, of introducing us to two persons whom M- , 

1 say, whom my husband’s signal had brought to the spot. A word or 
two of explanation passed between them and the servant, in a sort of 
patois, which I did not understand; and one of the strangers taking 
hold of my bridle, the other of Monna Paula’s, they led us towards the 
light, which I have already said was the signal of our halting. I touclied 
Moiiua Paula, and was sensible that she trembled very much, which 
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surorised me, because I knew her character to be so strong and bold as 
to border upon the masculine. 

“ When we reached the &e, the gipsy figures of those who surrounded 
it, with their swarthy features, large Sombrero hats, girdles stuck full 
"of pistols and xwniards, and all the other appiL-atus of a roving and 
perilous life, would have terrified me at another moment. But tlien I 
only felt the aMny of having parted from my husband allhost in the 
very moment of my rescue. The females of the gang—for there were 
four or five women amongst these contraband traders—received us with 
a sort of rude courtesy. They were, in dress and manners, not ex¬ 
tremely diflFerent from the men with whom they associated—ivere 
almost as hardy and adventurous, carried arms like them, and were, as 
we learned from passing circumstances, scarce less experienced in the 
use of them. 

“ It was impossible not to fear these wild people; yet they gave us 
no reason to complain of them, but used us on all occasions with a kind 
of clumsy courte.sv, accommodating tliemselves to our wants and our 
weakness during the journey, even while wn heard‘'ihem grumbling to 
each other against our effeminacy,—like some nide carrier, who, in 
charge of a package of valuable and fragile ware, takes every precaution 
for ite preservation," while he curses the unwonted trouble which it 
occasions him. Once or twice, when they were disajjpointed in their 
contraband trafiic, lost some goods in a rencontre with the Spanish 
oflicers of the revenue, and were finally pursued by a military force, 
their murmurs assumed a more alarming tone, in the terrified ears of 
my attendant and myself, when, without daring to seem to undenstand 
them, we heard them curse the insular heretics, on whose account Owl, • 
Saint James, and Our Lady of the Pillar, had blighted their hoi)e.s of 
profit. These are dreadful recollections, Margaret.” 

“ Why, 'then, dearest lady,” answered Margaret, “ will you thus 
dwell on them r 

“ It is only,” said the lady Ilennione, “ because I linger like a 
criminal on tlie scaffold, and would fain protract the time that must- 
inevitably bring on the final catastrophe. Yes; dearest Margaret, 1 rest 
and dwell on the events of that journey, marked as it was by fatigue 
and danger, though the road lay through the wildest and most desoute 
deserts and mountains, and though our companions, both men and 
women, were fierce and lawless themselves, and exposed to the most 
merciless retaliation from those with whom they were constantly 
engaged—yet would I rather dwell on these hazardous events than tell 
that which awaited me at Saint Jean de Luz.” 

“ But you arrived there in safety i” said Margaret. 

“ Yes, maiden,” replied the Lady Hermione; “ and were giiided 
by the chief of oiur outlawed band to the house which had been assigned 
for our receidion with the same punctilious accuracy with which he 
would have delivered a bale of imcustomed goods to a correspondent. 

I was told a gentleman had expected me for two days—I rushed into 
the apartment, and, when I expected to embrace my husband—I found 
myself in the anus of his friend!” 

“ The villain!” exclaimed Margaret, whose anxiety had, in spite of 
hewelf, been a momentsuspended py the nan-ative of the lady. 
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" Yes,” replied Hermione calmly, though her voice somewhat faltered, 
" it is the name that best—that well befits him. He, Margaret, for 
whom I had sacrificed all—^whose love and whose memory were dearer 
to me than my freedom, when I was in the convent—than my life, 
when I was on my perilous journey—had taken his measures to shake 
me pff, and tranaer me, as a privileged wanton, to the protection of 
his libertine'friend. At first the stranger laughed at my tears and my 
agony, as the hysterical passion of a dmuded and overreached wanton, 
or the wily affectation of a courtezan. My claim of marriage he laughed 
at, as,suring me he knew it was a mere farce required ’by me, and sub¬ 
mitted to by his friend to save some reserve of delicacy; and expressed 
his surprise that I should consider in any other light a ceremow which 
could be valid neither in Spain nor England, and insultingly offered to 
remove my scruples by renewing such a union with me himself. My 
exclamations brought Monna Paula to my aid—she was not, indeed, far 
distant, for she had expected some such scene.” 

“ Good Heaven!” said Margaret, “ was she a confidant of your base 
husband 

“ No,” answered Hermione, “do her not that injustice. It was her 
persevering inquiries tliat discovered the place of my confinement—it 
was she who gave the information to my husband,- and who remarked 
even then that the news was so much more interesting to his friend 
than to liim, that she suspected from an early period it was the pur¬ 
pose of the villain to shake me off. On the journey, her suspicions 
were confirmed. She had heard him remark to his comjianion, with a 
cold sarcastic .sneer, the total change which my prison and my illne.ss 
had made on my complexion ; and she had heard the other reply, that 
the defect might be cured by a touch of Spanish red. This and other 
circumstances having prepared her for such treachery, Monna Paula 
now entered, completely posseased of herself, and prepared to support 
me. Her calm representations went farther with the stranger than the 
expressions of my despair. If he did not entirely believe our tale, he 
at least acted the part of a man of honour, who would not intrude him¬ 
self on defenceless females, whatever was their character; desisted from 
iiersecuting us with his presence; and not only directed Monna Paula 
how we should journey to Paris, but furnished her with money for the 
purpose of our journey. From the capital I tvrote to Master Ileriot, 
my father’s most trusted correspondent; ho came instantly to Paris on 

receiving the letter; and-But here comes Monna Paula, with more 

than the sum you desired. Take it, my dearest maiden—serve this 
youth if you will. But, 0 Margaret, look for no gratitude in return!” 

The Lady Hermione took the bag of gold from her attendant, and 
gave it to her young friend, who tlirew herself into her arms, kissed 
her on both the pale cheeks, over which the sorrows so newly awakened 
by her narrative liad drawn many tear.s, then sjuung up, wijied her 
own overflowing eyes, and left the Foljambe apartment with a hasty 
and resolved step. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Rove not from polo to polo—the man Hi es here 
Wiose razor’s only equali’d by his beer; 

And where, in either sense, the cockney-pnt 
Hay, if he plcf^s, (ret confounded cut. 

On the qfan Alehouse kept bp a Sarber. 

We are under the necessity of transrorting our readers'to the habi¬ 
tation of Benjamin Siiddlechop, the husband of the active and efficient 
Dame ITrsida, and who also, in his own person, discharged more offices 
than one. For besides trimming locks and beards, and turning whiskers 
upward into the martial and swaggering curl, or downward into the 
drooping form which became mmstaclies of civil iwlicy; besides also 
occasionally letting blood either by cupping or by the lancet, extracting 
a stump, and performing other actions of petty pljarmacy, very nearly 
as well as his neighbour Raredrench, the apothecary; he could, on 
occasion, draw a cup of beer as well as a tooth, tap a hogshead as well 
as a vein, and wash, with a draught of good ale, the mirstaches which 
his art had just trimmed. But he canted on these trades apart from 
each other. 

His barber’s shop projected its long and mysterious pole into Fleet 
Street,- painted jiarti-colonred-wise, to represent the ribbons with which, 
in elder times, that ensign was garnished. In the window were seen 
rows of teeth di.splayed upon strings like rosaries—cups with a red rag 
at the bottom, to resemble blood, an iutimation that patients might be 
bled, cupped, or blistered, with the assistance of “sufficient advice 
while the more profitable but less honoiu-able operations upon the hair 
of the heail and beanl were briefly and gravely announced. Within 
was the well-worn leathern chair for custmners, the guitar, then called 
a ghittem or cittern, with whicb a customer might amu.se himself till 
his predecessor wa.s dismissed from under Benjaihiu’s hands, and which, 
therefore, often flayed the cars of the patient metaphorically, while his 
chin sustained from the razor literal scarification. All, therefore, in 
this department, spoke the chirurgeon-barber, or the barber-chinirgeon. - 

But there was a little back-room, used as a private tap-room, which 
had a separate entrance by a dark and crooked alley, which communi¬ 
cated with Fleet Street, after a circuitous passage through several by- 
lanes and courts. This retired temple of Bacchus had also a connection 
with Benjamin’s more public shoji by a long and narrow entrance,. 
conducting to the secret jiremises in which a few old topers used to take 
their morning draught, and a few gill-siiipcrs their modicum of strong 
waters, in a Bashful way, after having entered the barber’s shop under 
pretence of being shaved. Besides, this obscure tap-room gave a sejia- 
rate admission to the apartments of Dame Ursley, which she was 
.believed to make use of in the course of her multifarious practice, both 
to let herself secretly out, and to admit clients and employers who^ 
catM not to be seen to visit her in public. Accordingly, after the 
hour of noon, by wliich time the modest and timid whetters, who were * 
Benjamin’s best customers, had each had his draught, or his thimbleful, • 
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tho business of the tap was in a manner ended, and the charge of 
attending the back-door passed from one of the barber’s apprentices to 
the little mulatto girl, the dingy Iris of Dame Saddlechon. Then came 
mystery thick upon mystery; muffled gallants^ and masked females, in 
disguises of different fashions, were seen to glide through the intricate 
mazes of the alley; and even the low tm on the door, which frequently 
demanded the attention of the little Creole, had in it something that 
expressed secrecy and fear of discovery. 

It was the evening of the same day when Margaret had held the 
long conference with the lady Hermipne that Dame 'Suddlechop had 
directed her little portress to “kemi the door fast as a miser’s purse¬ 
strings ; and, as she valued her saffron shin, to let in none but-” 

the name she added in a wiiisper, and accompanied it with a nod. The 
little domestic blinked intelligence, went to her po,st, and in brief time 
thereafter admitted and ushered into the presence of the dame tliat 
veiT city-gallant whose clothes sat so awkwardly upon him, and who 
had behaved so doughtily in the fray which befell at Nigel’s first visit 
to Beaujoii’s ordinary. The mulatto introduced him—“Missis, fine 
young gentleman, all over gold and velvet”—then muttered to herself 
as she shut the door, “fine young gentleman, he!—apprentice to liim 
who makes the tick-tick.” 

It was indeed—wo are soiTy to say it, and tmst out rearlers will 
sympathize with the interest we take in the matter—it was indeed 
honest Jin Vin, who had been so far left to his orvn devices, and 
abandoned by his better angel, as occasionally to trave.sty himself in 
this fashion, and to visit, in the dress of a gallant of thp day, those 
places of pleasure ami di.s.si])ation in which it would have lieen ever¬ 
lasting discredit to him to have been seen in his real character and 
condition; that is, had it been })ossible for him in his proper sliape to 
Lave gained admission. Tliere was now a deep gloom on las hrow, his 
rich habit was hastily put on, and buttoned awry; his belt Imckled in 
a most disorderly fashion, so tiiat his. sword stuck outwards from his 
side, instead of hanging by it with graceful negligence; while ids poniard, 
though fairly hatched .and gilded, stuck in his girdle like a butcher’s 
steel in the fold of ins bine apron. Persons of fasbion hyl, by the way, 
the advantage fonuerly of lieiiig berter distinguished from the vulgar 
than at present; for, what the .ancient farthingale and more modern 
hoop were to court ladies, the sword was to the gciitlciiwn ; an article 
of (lres.s, -wliich only rendered those ridiculous '^ho .assumed it for the 
nonce, without being in the habit of wearing it. Vincent’s raider got 
between bis legs, and, as ho stumbled over it, be exclaimed—“ Zounds 1 
’tis the second time it has .served me thins—1 believe the damned trinket 
knows 1 am no tnie gentleman, and does it of set puqio.so.” 

“ Come, aime, mine hone,st Jin Viu—come, my good boy,” said the 
dame, in a soothing tone, “ never mind these trankums—a frank and 
hearty London ’prentice is worth all the gallants of the inns of coiuf.” 

“ I was a frank and hearty London ’])rentice before I knew you, 
Dame Suddlechop,” said Vincent; “ what your advice has made me, 
you may find a name for; since, ’fore George! I am ashamed to think 
about it myself.” 

“ A-well-a-day,” quoth the dame, " and is it even so with thee?— 
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nay, then, I know but one cure;” and witli that, going to a little 
corner cupboard of carved wainscot, she opened it by the assistance of 
a key, winch, with half-a-dozen besides, hung in a silver chain at her 
girdle, and produced a long flask of thin glass cased with wicker, 
bringing forth at the same time two Flemish rummer glasses, with 
long stSks and capacious wombs. She filled the one brimful for her 

g iest, and the other more modestly to about two-thirds of its capacity 
r her own use, repeating, as the rich cordial trickled forth in a smooth 
oily stream—" Ei^t ^sa Solis, as ever washed mullignibs out of a 
moody brain.” 

But, though Jin Tin tossed off his glass without scniple, while the 
lady sipped hers more moderately, it did not apjiear to produce the ex¬ 
pected amendment upon his humour. On the contrary, as he threw 
himself into the great leathern chair, in which Dame Ursley was wont 
to solace herself of an evening, he declared himself “ the most miserable 
dog within the sound of Bow-bell.” 

“ And why should you be so idle as to think yoyp'self so, silly boy ?” 
said Dame Suddlechop; “ but ’tis always thus—fools and children never 
know when they are well. Why, there is not one that walks in Saint 
Paul’s, whether in flat cap or hat and feather, that has so many kind 
glances from the wenches as you, when ye swagger along Fleet Street 
with your bat under your arm, and your cap set aside upon your head. 
Thou knowest well, that, from Mrs Deputy’s self down to the waist- 
coateers in the alley, all of them are twiring and peeping betwixt their 
fingers when you pass; and yet you call yourself a miserable dog! and 
I inust tell you all this over and over again, as if I were whistling the 
chimes of London to a pettish child, in order to bring the pretty baby 
into good humour!” 

The flattery of Dame Ursula seemed to have the fate of her cordial— 
it was swallowed, indeed, by the party to whom she presented it, and 
that with some ilegree of relish, but it did not operate as a sedative on 
the disturbed state of the youtK’,g mind. lie laughed for an instant, 
half in scorn, and half in gratified vanity, but cast a sullen look on 
Dame Ursley as he replied to her last words— 

“ You do treat me like a child indeed, when you sing over and over 
to me a cuckoo song that I care not a copjier filing for.” 

“ Aha!” said Dame Ursley; “ that is to say, you care not if you 
please all, unless you please one—You are a true lover, I warrant, and 
care not for all the city, from here to Whitechapel, so you could write 
yourself first in your pretty Peg-a-Ramsay’s good-will. Well, well, 
take patience, man, and be guided by me, for 1 will be the hoop will 
bind you tc^ther at last.” 

“ It is time you were so,” said Jenkin, “ for hitherto you have 
rather been the wedge to separate us.” 

Dame Suddlechop had by this time finished her cordial—it was not 
the first she had taken that day; and though a woman of strong brain, 
and cautious at least, if not abstemious, in her potations, it may never¬ 
theless be supposed that her patience was not improved by the regimen 
which she observed. 

“Why, thou ungracious and ingrate knave,” said Dame Ursley, 
"have I not done everything to put thee in thy mistress’s good 
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graces ? She loves gentry, the proud Scottish minx, as a Welshman 
loves cheese, and has her father’s descent from that Duke of Daldevil, 
or whatsoever she calls him, as close in her heart as gold in a misePs 
chest, though she as sgldom shows it—and none she wiU think of, or 
have, but a gentleman—and a gentleman I have made of thee, Jin 
Vin, the de*il cannot deny that.” 

“ You have maae a fool of me,” said poor Jenkin, looking at the 
sleeve of his jacket. 

“ Never the worse gentleman for that,” said Dame Ursley laughing. 

“ And wliat is worse,” said he, turning his back to her suddenly, and 
writhing in his chair, “ you have made a rogtie of me.” 

“ Never the worse gentleman for that neither,” said Dame Ursley, 
in the same tone; “ let a man bear his folly gaily and his knaveiy 
stoutly, and let me .see if gravity or honesty will look him in the face 
now-a-days. Tut, man, it was only in the time of King Arthur or 
King-Lud, that a gentleman was held to blemish his scutcheon by a 
leap over the line of»rea.son or honesty—It is the bold look, the ready 
hand, the fine clothe.s, the brisk oath, and the wild brain, that makes 
the gallant now-a-days.” 

“1 know what you have made me,” .said Jin Jin ; “since I have 
given up skittle and trap-ball for tennis and bowls, good English ale for 
thin Dourdeanx and sour Ehenish, roast-beef and pudding for wood¬ 
cocks and kicksliaws,—my bat for a sword, my cap for a beaver, my 
forsooth for a modish oath, my Christmas-box for a dice-box, my re¬ 
ligion for the devil’s matins, and mine honest name for-Woman, I 

could brain thee, when I think whose advice has guided me in all this !” 

“ Whose advice, then ? whose advice, then I Speak out, thou poor, 
petty cloak-brusher, and siw who advised thee!” retorted Dame Ursley, 
llu.shed and indignant—“ Marry come up, my paltry companion—say 
by whose advice you have made a gamester of yourself, and a thief 
besides, as your words would bear—The Lord deliver us from evil!” 
and here Dame Ursley devoutly crosstd herself. 

“ Hark ye. Dame Ursley Suddlechop,” said Jenkin, starting up, his 
dark eyes tlashing with anger ; “ remember I am none ^ your nusband 
—and, if 1 were, you would do well not to forget whose threshold was 
swept when they last rode the Skiramington' upon such another scold¬ 
ing jade as yourself.” 

“ I hope to see you ride up Holborn next,” said Dame Ursley, pro¬ 
voked out of all her holiday and sugar-plum expressions, “ with a nose¬ 
gay at your breast and a parson at your elbow.” 

“ That may well be,” answered Jin Vin bitterly, “ if I walk by your 
counsels as I have begun by them ; but, before that day comes, you shall 
know that Jin Vin has the brisk boys of Fleet Street still at-his wink. 
—Yes, you jade, you shall be caiml for bawd and conjurer, double- 
dyed in grain, and bing off to Bridewell, and every brass basin betwixt 
the Bar and Paul’s beating before you, as if the devil were banging them 
with his beef-hook.” 

Dame Ursley coloured like scarlet, seized upon the half^iptied flask 
of cordial, and seemed, by her first gesture, about to hurl it at the head 
of her adversary; but suddenly, and as if by a strong internal effort, she 

^ Sett Note 11. 27ic 
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checked her outrageous resentmenh and, putting the bottle to its more 
legit^ate use, filled, with wonderful ooniposure, the two glasses, and, 
taking up one of them, said, with a smile, whjch better became her 
comely and jovial countenance than the fury by jvhich it was animated 
the moment before— 

“ Here is to thee, Jin Tin, my lad, in all loving kindness, whatever 
spite thou bearest to me, that have always been a mother to thee.” 

Jenkin’s English good nature could not resist this forcible appeal; 
he took up the other glass, and lovingly pledged the dame in her cup of 
reconciliation, and proceeded to make akind of grumbling apology for. 
his own violence— 

“ For you know,” he said, “it was you persuaded mo to get these fine 
things, and go to that godless ordinaiy, and niffie it with the best, and 
bring you home all the news; and you said, I, that was the cock of the 
waru, would soon be the cock of the ordinary, and would win ten times 
as much at glcek and primcro as I used to do at put and beggar-my- 
neighbour—and turn up doublets with the dice, as'busily as 1 was wont 
to trowl down the ninepins in the skittle-ground—and then you said I 
should bring you such news out of the ordinaiy as should make us all, 
when used as you kupw how to use it—and now you see what is to come 
of it all!” 

“ ’Tis all tnie thou sayest, lad,” said the dame; “ but thou must 
have patience. Rome was not built in a day—^you cannot become used 
to your court suit in a month’s time, any more than when you changed 
your long coat for a doublet and hose ; and in gaming you must exiiect 
to lo.se as well as gain—’tis the sitting gamester sweeps the Iward.” 

“ The board lias swept me, I know,” replied Jin Vin, “ and that 
pretty clean out.—I would that were the worst; but I owe for aO this 
finely, and settling-day is coming on, and ray master will find my ac- 
conipt worse than it should be, by a score of pieces. My old father will 
be called in to make them good; and I—may save the hangman a 
labour and do the job myself, or go the Virginia voyage.” 

“ l)o not speak so loud, my dear lioy,” said Dame Ursley; “ but tell 
me why you borrow not from a friend to make up your arrear. You 
could lend him as much when his settling-day came around.” 

“ No, no—I have had enough of tliat work,” said Vincent. “ Tunstall 
would lend me the money, jwor fellow, an he had it; but his gentle, 
beggarly kindred plunder him of all, and keep him as bare as a birch 
at Christmas. No—my fortune may be sjielt in four letters, and these 
read, kpin.” 

“Now hush, you simple craven,” said the dame ; “did you never 
hea^ that when the need is highe.st the help is Highest i We may find 
aid for you yet, and sooner than you are aware of. I am sure I would 
never have advised you to such a course, but only you had set heart 
and eye on pretty Mistress Maiget, and less would not serve you—and 
what could 1 do but advise you to cast your city-slough, and try your 
luck where folks find fortune 1” 

“ Ay, ay—I remember your counsel well,” said Jenkin ; “ I was to 
be irtroduced to her by you when I was iierfect in my gallantries and 
as rich as the King; and then she was to be suiyiriseil to find I was 
poor Jiu Vin, that used to watch, fi-om matin to curfew, for one glance 
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of her eye ; and now, instead of that, she has set her soul on that 
Scottish sparrow-hawk of a lord that won my last tester, and be cursed 
to him ; and so I am bankrupt in love, fortune, and character, before 
I am out of my time, and all along of you. Mother Midnight.” 

“Do not call ine out of my own name, my dear boy, Jin Vin,” 
answered Uisula, in a tone betwixt rage and coaxing,—“ do not; be¬ 
cause I am no saint, but a poor sinful woman, with n6 more patience 
than she needs to carry her tmjmh a thousand crosses. And if I have 
done you wrong by evil counsel, iraust mend it, and put you right by 
good advice. And for the score of pieces that must be made up at 
settling-day, why, here is, in a good green purse, as much as will make 
that matter good; and we will get old Crosspatch, the tailor, to take a 
long day for your clothes; and- ” 

“ Mother, are you serious i” said Jin Vin, unable to trust either hia 
eyes or his ears. 

“ In troth am I,” said the dame; “ and will yon call me Mother 
Midnight now, Jin Vin 1” 

“ Mother Midnight!” exclaimed Jenkin, hugging the dame in his 
transport, and bestowing on tier .still comely cheek a hearty and not 
unaccejitable smack, that sounded like the report of a pistol,—“ Mother 
Mid-day, rather, that has risen to light me out of my troubles—a mother 
more dear than she who bore me; for she, iKior soul, only brought mo 
into a world of sin and sorrow, and your timely aid has helped me out 
of the one and the other.” And the good-natured fellow threw himself 
back in his cliair, and fairly drew his hand across his eyes. 

“ You would not have me be made to ride the Skimmington then,” 
said the dame; “ or parade me in a cart with all the brass basins of 
the ward beating the march to Bridewell before me I" 

“ I would sooner be carted to Tyburn myself,” rejilied the penitent. 

“Why, then, sit up like a man, and wijie tliine.eyes; and, if thou 
art plea.W with what I have done, I wiD show thee how thou mayest 
requite me in the highest degree.” * 

“Howl” said Jciikin Vincent, sitting straight up in his chair.— 
“ You would have me, then, do you some service for this friendship of 
yours.” 

“ Ay, marry, would I,” said Dame Ursley; “ for you are to know, 
that though 1 am right glad to stead you with it, this gold is not min^ 
but was placed in my hands in order to find a trusty agent for a certain 

purjmse; and so-But what’s the matter with you ?—are you fool 

enough to be angry because you cannot get a puree of gold for nothing? 
I would I knew wliere sucii were to come by. I never could find them, 
lying in my road, I promise you.” 

“No, no, dame,” said poor Jenkin, “it is not for that; for look 
you, I would rather work these ten bones to the knuckles, and live by 
my labour; but-” (and here he paused). 

“ But what, man?” said Dame Ursley. “ You are willing to work 
for what you want; and yet, when 1 offer you gold for the winning, you 
look on me as the devil looks over Lincoln.” 

“ It is ill talking of the devil, mother,” said Jenkin. “ I had him 
even now in my head—for, look you, I am at that pass, when they say 
he wiE appear to wretched ruined creatures, and profl'er them gold for 
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the fee-simple of their salvation. Bat I have been trying these two 
days to bring my mind strongly up to the thought, that 1 will rather 
sit down in shame, and sin, and sorrow, as I am like to do, than hold 
on ill courses to get rid of my present straits; apd so take care. Dame 
Frsula, how you tempt me to break such a good resolution.” 

“ I tempt you to nothing, young man,” answered Ursula; “ and, as 
I perceive you ate too wilful to be wise, I will e’en put my purse in my 
pocket, and look out for some one that will work my turn with better 
wiU, and more thankfulness. And you may go your own course.— 
break your indenture, ruin your father, lose your character, and bid 
pretW Mistiess Margaret farewell, for ever and a day.” 

“ Stay, stay,” said Jenkin; “ the woman is in as great a hurry as a 
brown b&er when his oven is overheated. First, let me hear that 
which you have to propose to me.” 

“ Wny, after ail, it is but to get a gentleman of rank and fortune, 
who is in trouble, carried in secret down the river, as far as the Isle of 
Dogs, or somewhere thereabout, where he may liar'concealed until he 
can escape abroad. I know thou knowest every phvee by the river’s side 
as well as the devil knows an usurer or the beggar knows his dish.” 

“ A plague of your similes, dame,” replied the apprentice, “ for the 
devil gave me that knowledge, and beggary may be the end on’t.—But 
what has this gentleman done, that he sliould need to be under hiding ( 
No Papist, I hope—no Catesby and Piercy business—no Gunpowder 
Plot!” 

“ Fy, fy, I—what do you take me for ?” said Dame Ursula. “ I am as 
good a churchwoman as the parson’s wife, save that necessary business 
will not allow me to go there oftener than on Christmas-day, Heaven 
help me!—No, no—tins is no Popish matter. The gentleman hath 
but struck another in the Park-” 

“ila! what?” said Vincent, interrupting her with a start. 

“ Ay, ay, I see you miess whom I mean. It is even he we have spoken 
of so often—just Lord Glenvarloch, and no one else.” 

Vincent sprung from his seat, and traversed the room witli rapid and 
disorderly steps. 

“ There, tlicre it is now—^you are always ice or gunpowder. You sit 
in the great leathern arm-chair, as quiet as a rocket hangs upon the 
frame in a rejoicing night till the match be fired, and then, whiz! you 
are in the third heaven, beyond the reach of the human voice, eye, or 
brain.—When you have wearied yourself with padding to and fro across 
the room, will you tell me your determination, for time presses I Will 
you aid me in this matter, or not ?” 

“ No—no—no—a thousand times no,” replied Jenkin. “ Have you 
not confessed to me that Margaret loves him ?” 

“ Ay,” answered the dame, “that she thinks she does; but tliat will 
not last long.” 

“ And have I not told you but this instant,” replied Jenkin, “ that 
it was this same Glenvarloch tliat rooked me, at the ordinary, of every 
penny I had, and made ^nave of me to boot, by gaining more than 
wasbuy own 1—0 that cursed gold, which Shortyard, the mercer, paid 
me that morning on accompt, for mending the clock of Saint Stephen’s! 
If had I not, by ill chance, had that about me, I could but have beg- 
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gared my pmse, without blemishing my honesty; and, after I had been 
rooked of all the rest amongst them, 1 must needs lisk the last five 
pieces with that shark among the minnows! ” 

“ Granted,” said Dame Ursula. “ All this I know; and I own, that 
as Lord Glenvarloch was the last you played with, you have a right to 
cliarge youaruin on his head. Moreover, I admit, as already said, that 
Margaret has made him your rival. Yet surely, now he is in danger 
to lose his hand, it is not a time to remember all this ? ” 

“ By my faith, but it is, though,” said the young citizen. “ Lose his 
hand, indeed I Tliey may take his head, for what I care. Head and 
hand have made me a miserable wretch !” 

“ Now, were it not better, my prince of flat-cap.s,” said Dame Ursula, 
“ that matters were squared between you; and that, through means 
of the same Scottish lord, who has, as you say, depnved you of your 
money and your mistress, you should in a sliort time recover both 
“ And how can your wisdom come to tliat conclusion, dame I" said 
the apprentice. “ My money, indeed, 1 can conceive—that is, if I com¬ 
ply with your proposal; but—ray pretty Margaret!—^liow serving this 
lord, whom she has set her nonsensical head iiiioii, can do me good with 
her, is far beyond my conception.” 

“ That is liecause, in simple phrase,” said Dame Ursula, “ thou 
knowest no more ('f a woman’s neart than doth a Norfolk gosling. 
Look you, mail. Were I to reiiort to Mistress Marget that the yoimg 
lord has miscarried through thy lack of courte-sy in refusing to help him, 
why, then, thou wert odious to her for ever. She will loathe thee as 
she will loathe the very cook who is to strike off Ulenvarloch’s hand 
with his cleaver—and then she will be yet more fixed in her affections 
towards this lord. Loudon will hear of nothing but him—speak of no¬ 
thing but him—think of nothing but him, for three weeks at least, and 
all that outcry will serve to keep him iqipermost in her mind ; for no¬ 
thing pleases a girl so much as to bear relation to any one who is the 
talk of the whole world around her. • Then, if he suft'ers this sentence 
of the law, it is a chance if she ever forgets him. I saw that handsome, 
proper young gentleman, Babington, suffer in the Queen’s time myself, 
and though 1 was then but a girl, he was in my head for a year after 
he was hanged. But, above all, pardoned or punished, Glenvarloch 
will probably remain in London, and his presence will keep up the silly 

girl’s nonsensical fancy about him. Whereas if he escapes-” 

“ Ay, show me how that is to avail me 'I ” said Jenkiu. 

“ If he escapes,” said the dame, resuming her argument, “ he inust 
resign the Court for years, if not for life ; and you know the old saying, 
‘ out of sight, and out of mind.’ ” 

“ True—mo.st true,” said Jenkin ; “ siioken like au oracle, most wise 
Ursula.” 

“ Ay, ay, I knew you would hear reason at last,” said the wily dame ; 
“ and then, when this same lord is off and away for once and for ever, 
who, I pray you, is to be pretty pet’s confidentim ^lerson, and who is to 
fill up the void in her affections f—why, wfeo but thou, thou pearl of 
’prentices ! And then you will have overcome your own mclinations to 
comply with hers, and every woman is sensible of that—and you will 
have run some risk, too, in carrying her desires into effect—and what 
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is it that woman likes better than bravery, and devotion to her will ? 
Then you have her secret, and she must treat you with favour and ob¬ 
servance, and repose confidence in you, and hold private intercourse 
with you, till she weeps with one eye for the ah^nt lover whom she is 
never to see again, and blinks with the other blithely upon him who is 
in presence ; and then if you know not how to improve the relation in 
which you stand with her, yon are not the brisk lively lad that all the 
world takes you for—Said I well l” 

“ You have spoken like an empress, most mighty Ursula,” said Jen- 
kin Vincent; “and your will shall be obeyed.” 

“ You know Alsatiawell /” continued his tutoress. 

“ Well enough, well enough,” replied he with a nod ; “ I have heard 
the dice rattle there in myoay, before I must set up for gentleman, and 
go among the gallants at the Shavaleer Bojo’s, as they call him,—^the 
worse rookery of the two, tliough the feathers are the gayest.” 

“ And they will have a respect for thee yonder, I warrant I” 

“ Ay, ay,” replied Vin, “ when I am got into my fwstian do\iblet again, 
with my bit of a trunion under niy arm, I can walk Alsatia at midnight 
as I could do that there Fleet Street in mid-day—they w'ill not one of 
them swagger with tlip prince of ’prentices, and the king of clubs—they 
know I could bring every tall boy in the ward down upon them.” 

“ And you know all the watermen, and so forth 
“ Can converse with every sculler in his own language, from Richmond 
to Gravesend, and know all the water cocks, from John Taylor the 
Poet to little Qrigg the Grinner, who never jndls but he shows all his 
teeth from ear to ear, as if he were grimacing through a horse-collar." 

“And you can take any dress or character upon you weD, such as a 
waterman’s, a butcher’s, afoot-soldier’s,” continiieil Ursula, “ or the like.” 

“ Not such a mummer as I am within the waits, and thou knowest 
that well enough, dame,” replied the apprentice. “ I can touch the 
players themselves, at the Ball and at the Fortune, for presenting any 
thing except a gentleman. Take' but tliis d—d skin of frippery on 
me, which I think the devil stuck me into, and you shall put me into 
nothii^ else that I will not become as if I were Ixini to it.’^ 

“ AV ell, we will talk of your transmutation by and by,” said the dame, 
“ and find you clothes withal, and money besides; for it will take a 
good deal to cairy the thing handsomely through.” 

“ But where is that money to come from, dame V’ said Jenkin; “ there 
is a question I would fain have answered before I touch it.” 

“ W^y, what a fool art thou to ask such a question! Suppo.se I am 
content to advance it to plea.se young madam, what is the harm then ?” 

“ I will suppose no such thing,” siiid Jenkin hastily; “ I know that 
you, dame, have no gold to spar;^ and inay'oe would not .spare it if you 
had—so that cock will not crow.' It mast be from Margaret herself” 

“ Well, thou suspicious animal, and what if it were '!’’ said Ursula. 

“ Only this,” replied Jenkin, “ that I will presently to her, and 
learn if she has come fairlv by so much ready money; for sooner than 
connive at her getting it by any indirection, I would hang myself at 
once. Tt is enough what I have done myself, no need to engage poor 
Maigaret in such villainy—I’ll to her, and tell her of the danger—I 
will, by Heaven!” 
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“ You are mad to think of it,” said Dame Suddlechop. considerably 
alarmed—“ hear me but a moment. I know not i)recisely from whom 
she got the money; but sure I am that she obtained it at her god- 
father’a” 

“ Why, Master Gdbrge Heriot is not returned from France,” said 
Jenkin. ^ 

“ No,” replied Ursula, “ but Dame Judith is at Lome—and the 
strange lady, whom they call Master Ileriot’s ghost—slie never goes 
abroad.” 

“ It is very true. Dame Suddlechop,” said Jenkin; “ and I believe 
you have guessed right—they say that lady has coin at will; and if 
Marget can get a handful of fairy gold, why, she is free to tlirow it away 
at will.” 

“ Ah, Jin Yin,” said the dame, reducing her voice almost to a 
wliisiier, “ we slioidd not want gold at will neither, could we but read 
the riddle of that lady!” 

“ They may reatl, it that list,” said Jenkin; “ I’ll never pry into 
wdiat concerns me not—Master Gecuge Heriot is a worthy and brave 
citizen, and an honour to Loiuion, and has a right to manage his own 
household as he likes best.—There was once a tal^- of rabbling him the 
fifth of November before the last, because they said he kejit a nunnery 
in his house, like old Lady Foljariibe; but Master George is well loved 
•among the ’prentices, and we got so many bri.sk boys of us together as 
should have rabbled the rabble, had they had hut the heart to rise.” 

“ Well, let lliat iiius,” .said Ursula; “ and now, tell me how you 
will manage to be absent from .shop a day or two, for you must tliink 
that this iiiattcr will not be ended sooner.” 

“ Why, as to that, I can say nothing,” said Jenkin; “ I have always 
■served duly and traly; I have no heart to play truant, and cheat my 
master of Ids time as well as his iiioiiev.” 

“ Nay, but the point is to get hack his money for him,” said Ursula, 
“ ■ndiich he is not likely to sec on other conditions. Could you not ask 
leave to go down to your uncle in Es.scx for two or three days 'I lie may 
he ill, vou know.” 

“ AV'hy, if I must, I must,” .said Jenkin, with a heary sigh; “ but I 
rvill not he lightly caught treading these dark and crooked paths ^in.” 

• “ Hush thee, then,” said the dame, “ and get leave for this very 
evening; and come back hitlicr, and I will introduce you to another 
im]ileiiient, wlio must be cmployal in the matter.—Stay, stay!—the lad 
is mazed—you would not go into your master’s shop in that giii^, 
sorely 1 YW trunk is in the matted chamber with your ’prentice 
things—^go and put tliem on as fa.st as you can.” 

“ I think I am bewitched,” said Jenkin, giidug a glance towards his 
dress, “ or that these fool’s trappings have made as great an ass of me 
as of many I have seen wear them; but lot me once oe rid of the har¬ 
ness, and if you c.atch me putting it on again, I will give you leave to 
sell me to a gipsy, to carry pots, pans, and beggar’s bantlings, all the 
rest of my life.” 

fcJo saying, he retired to change his apparel 
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CHAPTER XXIL 


Chance wlU not do the work.—Chance sends the breeze 
But If the pilot slumber at the helm, 

The very vrlnd that wafts us towards the port 

May d^h us on the shelves.—The steersman’s part is viglla/^ce. 

Blow it or rouffli or smooth. 

Old FUxy. 

We left Nigel, whose fortunes we are hound to trace hy the eiigage- 
tuent contracted in our title-page, sad and solitary in the mansion of 
Trapbois the usurer, having just received a letter instead of a visit 
from his friend the Templar, statiiig reasons why he could not at that 
time come to sec him in Alsatia. S) that it appeared his intercourse 
with the better and more respectable class of society was, for tiro present, 
entirely cut off. This was a melancholy, and, to a proud mind like that 
of Nigel, a degrading reflection. 

He went to the window of his apartment, and found the street en¬ 
veloped in one of those thicl^ dingy, yellow-coloured fogs, wliich 
often invest the lower part of London and 'Westminster. Amid the 
darkness, dense and'pmpable, were seen to wander like phantoms a 
reveller or two, whom the morning had surprised where the evening 
left them; and who now, with tottering steps, and by an instinct which 
intoxication could not wholly overcome, were groping the way to their 
own homes, to convert day into night, for the purpose of sleeping off 
the debauen which had turned night into day. Altliough it was broad 
day in the other parts of the city, it was scarce dawn yet in Alsatia ; 
and none of the sounds of industry or occupation were there heard, 
which had long before aroused the slumberers in every other quarter. 
The prospect was too tire.some and disagreeable to detain Lord Glen- 
varloch at liis station; so, turning from the window, he examined with 
more interest the furniture and appearance of the apartment which he 
tenanted. 

Much of it had been in its time rich and ciu'ious—there was a huge 
foim-post bed, with as much carved oak about it as would liave made 
the head of a man-of-war, and tapestry hangings ample enough to have 
been her sails. There was a huge mirror with a massy frame of gilt 
brass-work, which w'as of 'Venetian manufacture, and must have been 
worth a considerable sura before it received the tremendous crack, 
which, traversing it from one comer to the other, bore the same pro- 
jwrtion to the surface that the Nile bears to the map of Egypt. The 
chairs were of different forms and shapes; some had been caiwed, some 
gilded, some covered with damasked leather, some with embroidered 
work, but all were damaged and worm-eaten. There was a picture of 
Susanna and the Eldem over the chimney-piece, which might have been 
accounted a choice piece, had not the rats made free with the chaste 
fair one’s nose, and with the beard of one of her reverend admirers. 

In a word, all that Lord Qlenvarloch saw seemed to have been 
articles carried off by appraisement or distress, or bought as jjennyworths 
at some obscure brokers, and huddled together in the apartment, as in 
a sale-room, without regard to taste or congruity. 
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Tho place appeared to Nigel to resemble the houses near the sea- 
coastj which are too often furnished with the spoils of wrecked vessels, 
as this was probably fitted up with the relics of ruined profiigates.— 
“My own mff is among the briers,” thought Lord Glenvarloch, 
“though my wreck will add little to the profits of the spoiler.” 

He was chiefly interested in the state of the grate, a huge assemblage 
of rusted irdh bars which stood in the chimney, unequally supported by 
three brazen feet, moulded into the form of lion’s claws, while the fourtli, 
which had been bent by an accident, seemed proudly uplifted as if to 
paw the ground; or as if the whole article had nourished the ambitious 
purpose of pacing forth into the middle of the apartment, and had one 
foot ready raised for the jornmey. A smile passed over Nigel’s face as 
this fantastic idea presented itself to his fancy.—“ I must stop its march, 
however,” he thought, “ for this morning is chill and raw enough to 
demand some fire.” 

He called accordingly from the top of a large staircase, with a heavy 
oaken balustrade, which gave access to his own and other apartments, 
for the house was olif and of considerable size; but, receiving no answer 
to his repeated summons, he was compelled to go in search of some one 
who might accommodate him with what he wanted. 

Nigel had, according to the fasliion of the old world in Scotland, 
received an education which might, in most particulars, be termed 
simple, hardy, and unostentatious; but he had, nevertheless, been 
accustomed to much personal deference, and to the constant attendance 
and ministry of one or more domestics. This was the universal cus¬ 
tom in Scotland, where wages were next to nothing, and where, indeed, 
a man of title or influence might have as many attendants as he pleased, 
for the mere expense of food, clothes, and countenance. Nigel was 
therefore mortified and displeased when he found himself without 
notice or attendance; and the more dissatisfied, because be was at 
the same time angry with himself for suffering such a trifle to trouble 
him at all, amongst matters of nipre deep concernment. “There 
must surely be some servants in so large a house as this,” said he, as 
he wandered over the place, through which he was conducted by a 
jiassage which branched off from the gallen'. As he went on, he tried 
the entrance to several apartmeids, some of which he found were locked 
and others unfurnished, all apparently unoccupied ; so that at length 
he returned to the staircase, and resolved to make his way down to the 
lower part of the house, where he supposed he must at least find-the 
old gentleman and his ill-favoured (laughter. With this purpose he 
first made his entrance into a little low, dark parlour, containing a 
well-worn leathern easy-chair, before which stood a pair of slippers, 
while on the left side rested a crutch-handled stafl'; an oaken table 
stood before it, and supported a huge desk clamped with iron, and a 
massive pewter inkstand. Around the apartment were shelves, cabinets, 
and other places convenient for depositing papers. A sword, musket- 
toon, and a pair of pistols, hung over the chimney, in ostentatious dis¬ 
play, as if to intimate that the proprietor would lie prompt in the de¬ 
fence of his premises. 

“ This must be the usurer’s den,” thought Nigel; and he was about 
to call aloud, when the old man, awakenw even by the slightest noise, 
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for avarice seldom sleeps sound, soon Was heard from the Inner room 
speaking in a voice of irritability, rendered more tremulous by his 
morning cough. 

“ Ugh, ugh, ugh—who is there? I say—ugh, ugh—who is there? 
Why, Martha!—ugh, ugh—Martha Trapbois—here be thieves in the 
house, and they wiU not speak to me—why, Martha!—thieves, thieves 
—ugh, ugh, ugh!” 

Nigel endeavoured to explain, but the idea of thieves had taken 
poasession of the old man’s pineal gland, and he kept coughing and 
screaming, and screaming and coughing, until the gracious Martha 
entered the apartment; and, having first outscrcanm her father, in 
order to convince him that tliere was no danger, and to assure him that 
the intruder was their new lodger, and having as often heard her sire 
ejaculate—“ Hold him fast—ugh, ugh—hold him fast till I come,” she 
at length succeeded in silencing his fears and his clamour, and then 
coldly and dryly asked Lord Qlenvarloch what he wanted in her father’s 
apartment. , 

Her lodger had, in the meantime, leLswe to contemplate her appear¬ 
ance, whieli did not by any means improve the idea he had formed of 
it by candlelight on the preceding evening. She was dressed in what 
was called a Queen "Marys ruff and farthingale; not the falling ruff 
with which the imfoitunate Mary of Scotland is usually painted, but 
that which, with more than Spaiiislwstiffness, surrounded the throat, 
and set off the morose head of her fierce namesake, of Smithfield 
memory. This antiqrated dress assorted well with the faded com¬ 
plexion, gray eyas, thin lips, and austere visage of the antiquated 
maiden, which was, moreover, enhanced by a black hood, worn lus her 
head-gear, carefully disjiosed so as to prevent any of her hair from 
escaping to view, probably liecause the simplicity of the period knew 
no ^ of disguising the colour with which time had b^um to grizzle 
her tresses. Her figure was tall, thin, and flat, with skinny arhis and 
hands, and feet or the larger sice, cased in huge high-heeled shoes, 
which added height to a stature already ungainly. Apparently some 
art had been used by the tailor to conceal a slight defect of sha]ie occa¬ 
sioned by the accidental elevation of one shoulder above the otlier; but 
the praiseworthy eflbrts of the ingenious mechanic had only succeeded 
in calling the attention of the observer to his benevolent purpo,se, 
without demonstrating that he had been able to achieve it. 

Such was Mrs Martha Trapbois, whose dry ‘i What were you seeking 
here, sir?” fell again, and with reiterated shaiqmess, on the ear of Nigel, 
as he gazed upon her presence, and compared it internally to one of the 
faded and grim figures in the old tajiestry which adorned his bedstead. 
It was, however, necessary to reply, and he answered, tlrat he came in 
search of the servants, as he desirM to have a fire kindled in his apart¬ 
ment on account of the rawness of the morning. 

“ The woman who does our char-work,” answered Mistress Martha, 
“ comes at eight o’clock—if you want fire sooner, there are fagots ana 
a bucket of sea-coal in the stone-closet at the head of the stair—and 
there is a fliut and steel on the upper shelf—you can light fire for 
yourself if you will.” 

“ No—no—no, Martha,” ejaculated her father, who, having donned 
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his rnsty tunic, with his hose all un^, and his feet slip-shod, hastily 
came out of the inner apartment, with his mind probably full of robl)ers, 
for he had a naked rapier in ins hand, which still looked formidable, 
though rust had somewhat marred its shine.—What he had heard at 
entrance about lighting a fire had changed, however, the current of his 
ideas. “ No—no—no, he cried, and each negative was more emphatic 
than its preJlecessor—“ The gentleman shall not have the trouble to put 
on a fire—ugh, ugh. I’ll put it on myself, for a con-si-de-ra-tion.” 

This last word was a favourite exiffession with the old gentleman, 
which he pronounced in a peculiar manner, gasping it out syllable by 
syllable, and laying a strong emphasis upon the last. It was, indeed, a 
sort of protecting clause, by which he yarded himself against all in¬ 
conveniences attendant on the rash habit of oflfering service or civility 
of any kind, the which, when hastily snapped at by those to whom they 
are uttered, give the profferer sometimes room to repent his prompti¬ 
tude.” 

“ For shame, father,” said Martha; “ that must not be. Master 
Grahame will kindft his own fire, or wait till the char-woman comes to 
do it for him, just as likes him best.” 

“ No, child—no, child. Child Martha, no,” reiterated the old miser 
—“ no char-woman shall ever touch a grate in my house; they put— 
ugh, ugh—the fagot uppermost, and so the coal kindles not, and the 
flame goes up the chimney, and.wood and heat are both thrown away. 
Now, I will lay it properly for the gentleman, for a consideration, so 
that it shall last—ugh, ugh—last the whole day.” Here his vehemence 
increased his cough so violently, that Nigel could only, from a scattered 
word here and there, comprehend that it was a recommendation to his 
daughter to remove the poker and tongs from the stranger’s fireside, 
with an assurance that, when necessary, his landlord would be in 
attendance to adjust it himself, “ for a consideration.” 

Martha paid as little attention to the old man’s injunctions as a pre¬ 
dominant dame gives to those of a Jienpocked husband. She only re¬ 
peated, in a deejier and more emphatic tone of censure,—“ For shame, 
father—for shame!” then, turning to her guest, said, with her usual 
ungraciousness of manner,—“ Master Grahaipe—it is best to be plain 
with you at first. My father is an old, a very old man, and his wits, 
as you may see, are somewhat weakened—though I would not adiise 
you to mate a bargain with him, else you may find them too sliaip for 
your own. For myself, I am a lone woman, and, to say tmth, care 
little to see or converse with any one. If you can be satisfied with 
house-room, shelter, and safety, it will be your own fault if you have 
them not, and they are not always to be found in this unhappy quarter. 
But, if you seek deferential oteervance and attendance, I teli you at 
once you will not find them here.” 

“ 1 am not wont either to thrust myself upon acquaintance, madam, 
or to give trouble,” said the guest; “ nevertheless I shall need the 
assistance of a domestic to assist me to dress—Perhaps you can recom¬ 
mend me to such 1” 

“ Yes, to twenty,” answered Mistress Martha, “ who will pick your 
purse while they tie your points, and cut your throat while they smooth 
your pillow.” 
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“ I will be Lis servant myself,” said the old man, whose intellect, 
for a moment distanced, had again, in some measure, got up with the 
conversation. “ I will brush hw cloak—ugh, ugh—and tie his jwints— 
ugh, ugh—and clean liis shoes—ugh—and run on his errands with speed 
and safety—ugh, ugh, ugh, ugh—for a consider^on.”_ 

“ Good-morrow to you, sir," said Martha to Mgel, in a tone of direct 
and positive dismissal “ It cannot be agreeable to a daughter that a 
stranger should hear her father speak thus. If you be really a gentle¬ 
man, you will retire to your own apartment.” 

“ I will not delay a moment^” said Nigel, respectfully, for he was 
sensible that circumstances palliated the woman’s rudenesa “ I would 
but ask you, if seriously there can be danger in'procuring the assistance 
of a servmg-inan in this place ?” 

“ Young gentleman^” said Martha, “you must know little of'White- 
friais to ask the question. We live mone in this house, and seldom has 
a stranger enters it; nor should you, to be plain, had my will been 
consults. Look at the door—see if that of a castle can be better 
seemed; the windows of the first floor are grated on the outside, and 
within, look to these shutters.” 

She pulled one of them aside, and showed a ponderous apparatus of 
bolts and chains for .securing the wuidow-shutteris, while her father, 
pressing to her side, seized her gown with a trembling hand, and said, 
in a low whisper, “ Show not tlie tri(± of locking and imdoing them. 
Show him not the trick on’t, Martha-^ugh, ugh—on no consideration.” 
Martha went on without paying him any attention. 

“ And yet, young gentleman, we have been more tlian once like to 
find all these aefences too weak to protect our lives; such an evil effect 
on the wicked generation around us hath been made by the unhappy 
report of my poor father’s wealth.” 

“ Say nothing of that, housewife,” said the miser, his irritability 
increase by the very supposition of his being wealthy—“ Say notliing 
of that, or I wiU beat thee, housewife—beat thee with my staff, for 
fetching and carrying lies that will procme our throats to he cut at last 
—^ugh, ugh.—I am but a poor man,’’ he continued, turning to Nigel— 
“ a very poor man, that am willing to do any honest tmn upon earth, 
for a modest consideration.” 

“ I therefore warn you of the life you must lead, young gentleman,” 
said Martha; “ the poor woman who does the char-work will assist you 
so far as is in her power, but the wise man is his own best servant and 
assistant.” 

“ It is a lesson yon have taught me, madam, and I thank you for it— 
I will assuredly study it at leisme.” 

“ You will do well,” said Martha; “ and, as you seem thankful for 
advice, I, though I am no professed counsellor of others, will give you 
more. Make no intimacy with any one in Whitefriars—borrow no 
money on any score, especially from my father, for, dotard as he seems, 
he will make an ass of you. Last, and best of all. stay here not an in¬ 
stant longer than you can help it. Farewell, sir.’’ 

“ A gnarled tree may bear good fruit, and a harsh nature may give 
good counsel,” thought the Lord of Glenvarloch, as he retreated to his 
own apartment, where the same reflection occurred to him again and 
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while, unable ae vet to reconcile himself to the thou^ts of be¬ 
coming his own fire-maier, he wmed up and down his bedroom, to 
warm himself by exercise. 

At length his meditations arranged themselves in the following 
soliloquy—by which ^i^iression I beg leave to observe, once for all, that 
I do not iqean that Nigel literally said aloud, with his bodily organs, 
the words which follow m inverted commas (while pacing the room by 
himself), but tliat I myself choose to present to my dearest reader the 
picture of my hero’s mind, his reflections and resolutions, in the form 
of a speech, rather than in that of a narrative. In other words, I have 
put his thoughts into language; and this I conceive'to be the purpose 
of the soliloquy upon the stage as well as in the closet, being at once 
the most natural, and perhaps the only way of comraunicatmg to the 
spectator what was supposed to be passing in the bosom of the scenic 
personage. There are no such soliloquies in nature, it is true; but, 
unless they were received as a conventional medium of communication 
betwixt the jioet agd the audience, we should reduce dramatic authors 
to the recipe of Master Puff, who makes Lord Burleigh intimate a long 
train of political reasoning to the audience by one comprehensive shake 
of his noddle. In narrative, no doubt, the writer has the alternative of 
telling that his personages thought so and so, inferred thus and thus, 
and arrived at such and such a conclusion; but the soliloquy is a more 
concise and spirited mode of communicating the same information; and 
therefore thus communed, or thus might have communed, the Lord of 
Glenvarloch with his own mind. 

“ She is right, and has taught me a lesson I will profit by. I have 
been, through my whole life, one who leant upon others for that assist¬ 
ance which it is more truly noble to derive from my own exertions. I 
am ashamed of feeling the paltry inconvenience which long habit lias 
led me to annex to the want of a servant’s assistance—I am ashamed 
of that; but far, far more am I ashamed to have suffered the same 
habit of throwing my own burden omothers, to render me, since I came 
to tliis city, a mere victim of those events, which I have never even 
attempted to influence—a thing never acting, but perpetually acted 
uiion—protected by one friend, deceived by another; but in the ad¬ 
vantage which I receiveil from the one, and the evil I have sustained from 
the otW, as passive and helpless as a boat that drifts without oar or 
rudder at the mercy of the winds and waves. I became a courtier, 
because Heriot so advised it—a gamester, because Dalgarno so con¬ 
trived it—an Alsatian, because Lowestoffe so willed it. Whatever of 
good or bad has befallen me hath arisen out of the agency of others, 
not from my own. My father’s son must no longer hold this facile and 
puerile course. Live or die, sink or swim, Nigel Olifaunt, from this 
moment, shall owe his safety, success, and honour to his own exertions, 
or shall fall with the credit of having at least exerted his own free 
agency. I will write it down in my tablets, in her very wordsg—‘ The 
wise man is his own best assistant* ” 

Ho had just put his tablets in liis pocket when the old char-woman- 
who, to add to her efficiency, was sadly crippled by rheumatism, hobbled 
into the room, to tiy if she could gain a small gratification by waiting 
on the stranger. She readily undertook to get Lord Glenvarlocn’s breek- 
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fast, and, as there was an eating-house at the next door, she succeeded 
in a shorter time than Nigel had augured. 

As his solitary meal was finished, one of the Temple porters, or inferior 
officers, was amnounced, as seeking Master Gralmme, on the part of his 
friend. Master lowestoffe; and, being admitted % the old woman to 
his a^rtment, he delirerm to Nigel a small mail-trun^ with the 
dothes he had desired should be sent to him, and then, with more 
mystery, put into his hand a casket, or strong-box, which he carefully 
concealed beneath his cloak. “ I am glad to be rid on’t,” said the 
fi^o^ as he placed it on the table. 

“Why, it IS surely not so very heavy,” answered Nigd, “and you 
are a stout young man.” 

“ Ay, sir.” replied the fellow; “ but Sampson himself would not have 
carried such a matter safely through Alsatia had the lads of the Huff 
known what' it was. Please to look into it, su\ and see all is right— 
I am an honest fellow, and it comes safe out oi my hands. How long 
it may remain so afterwards will depend on your own care. I would 
not my good name were to suffer by any after-clap." 

To satisfy the scruples of the messenger. Lord Qlenvarloch opened 
the casket m his presence, and saw that his small stock of money, with 
two or three valuable' pa;^rs which it contained, and particularly the 
original sign-manual which the King had granted in his favour, were in 
the same order in which he had left them. At the man’s farther in¬ 
stance, he availed himself of the writing materials which were in the 
casket, in order to send a line to Master Lowestoffe, declaring that his 
property had reached him in safety. He added some grateful acknow- 
led^ents for Lowestoffe’s services, and, just as he was sealing and 
dehvering his billet to the messenger, his aged landlord entered the 
apartment. His threadbare suit of black clothes was now somewhat 
better arranged than they had been in the dishabille of his first appear¬ 
ance, and hi's nerves and intellects seemed to be le.ss flutterea j for, 
without much coughing or hesitation, he invited Nigel to partake of a 
morning draught of wholesome single ale, which he brought in a large 
leathern tankard, or black-jack, carried in the one hand, while the other 
stirred it round with a sprig of rosemary, to give it, as the old man said, 
a flavour. 

Nigel declined the courteous proffer, and intimated by his manner, 
while he did so, that he desired no intrusion on the privacy of his own 
apartment; winch, indeed, he was the more entitled to maintain, 
considering the cold reception he had that morning met with when 
straying from its precincts into those of his landlord. -But the open 
casket contained matter, or rather metal, so attractive to old Trep- 
bois, that he remained fixed, like a setting-dog at a dead point, ms 
nose advanced and one hand expanded like fiie lifted fore-paw, by 
which that sagacious quadruped sometimes indicates that it is a 
hare which he has in the wind. Nigel was about to break the charm 
which had thus arrested old Trapbois, by shutting the lid of the 
casket, when his attention was withdrawn from him by the qiiestion of 
the messenger, who, holding out the letter, asked whether ne was to 
leave it at Mr Lowestoffe’j3 chambers in the Temple, or cany it to the 
Marsbalsea ? 
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“The Mawhalsea?” repeated lord Glenvarioch; “what of the 
Marshalsea if ” 

“ Why, sir,” said the man, “ the gentleman is laid up there in 
lavender, because, they say, his own Kind heart led him to scald his 
fiimers with anothe^man’s oroth.” 

Nigel hastily snatched back the letter, broke the seal, joined to the 
contents his earnest entreaty that he might be instantly acquainted 
• with the cause of his confinement, and added, that, if it arose out of 
his own unhappy affair, it would be of brief duration, since he had, even 
before hearing of a reason which so peremptorily demanded that he 
should surrender himself, adopted the resolution to do so, as the man¬ 
liest and most proper course which his ill fortune and imprudence had 
left in his own power. He therefore conjured Mr Lowestotfe to have 
no delicacy upon this score, but, since his surrender was what he had 
determine upon as a sacrifice due to his own character, that he would 
have the frankness to mention in what manner it could be best arranged, 
so as to extricate him, Lowestoffe, from the restraint to which the writer 
could not but fear his Mend had been subjected, on account of the gene¬ 
rous interest which he hadtakenin his concerns. The letter concluded, 
that the writer would suffer twenty-four hours to elapse in expectation of 
hearing from him, and, at the end of that period, was determined to 
put his purpose in execution. Ho delivered the billet to the messenger, 
and, enforcW his request with a piece of money, raged him, without 
a moment’s Mlay, to convey it to the hands of Master Lowestoffe. 

“I—I—I—will carry it to him myself,” said the old usurer, “for 
half the consideration.’*^ 

The man, who heard this attempt to take his duty and perquisites 
over his head, lost ho time in pocketing the money, and depa^jiil on 
his errand as fast as he could. 


“Master Trapbois,” said Nigel, addressing the old man sompliat' 
impatiently, “had you any particular commands for mo f’ 

“I—I—came to see if you rested well,” answered the old man; 
“and—if I could do anything to serve you, on any consideration.” 

“Sir, I thank you,” said Lord Glenvarloch—“I thank you;” and, 
ere he could say more, a heavy footstep was heard on the stair. 

“My God!” exclaimed the rid man, starting up—“Why, Dorothy 
-char-woman—why, daughter,—draw bolt, 1 say, housewives—^the 
door hath been left a-latch!” 


The door of the chamber opened wide, and in strutted the portly 
bulk of the military hero whom Nigel had on the preceding evenmg iii 
vain endeavoured to recognise. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Saath’-Bucblo'. Bllboo's the word— 

Pierrot. It hath been spoke too often, 

The spell hath lost its charm. I tell thee, friend, 

The meanest cur tliat trots the street will turn 
And snarl against your proffer’d bastinado. 

Swaeh-BuckUr. 'Tis art shall do it, then—I will dose the mongrels; 

Or, in plidn terms, I’ll use the private knlfo 
’Stead of the brandish’d :fislchlon. 

OldPlav- 

The noble Captain Colepepper or Peppercnll, for he wa« known by 
both theiie names, and some others besides, had a martial and a 
swashing ejiterior, which, on the present occasion, was rendered yet 
more peculiar by a patch covering his left eye and a part of the cheek. 
The sleeves of his thickset velvet jerkin were polish^ and shone with 
grease—his buff gloves had huge tops, which reached almost to the 
elbow; his sword-belt, of the same materials, extended its breadth from 
liis haunch-bone to his small-ribs, and supported on the one side his 
large black-hilted back-sword, on the other a dagger of like proportions. 
He paid his compliments to Higd with that air of pr^etennined 
effrontery which aimounoes that it will not he repelled by any coldness 
of reewtion, asked Trapbois how he did, by the familiar title of old 
Peter Pillory, and then, seizing upon the black-jack, emptied it off at 
a draught, to the health of the lost and youngest freeman of Alsatia, 
the noble and loving Master Nigel Graliame. 

When he had set 4own the empty pitcher and drawn his breath, he 
began to criticise the liquor which it had lately contained.—“Sufficient 
single beer, old Pillory—and, as I take it, brewed at the rate of a nut¬ 
shell of mmt to a butt of Tliames—as dead as a corpse, too, and yet it 
went hissing down my throat—bubbling, by Jove, like water upon hot 
iron.—You left us early, noble Master Qrahame, but, good faith, we 
had a carouse to your honour—^we heard hutt ring hollow ere we parted; 
we were as loving as inkle-weavers—we fought, too, to finish off the 
gawdy. I bare some marks, of the parson about me, you see—a note 
of the sermon or so, which should have been addressed to my ear, but 
missed its mark, and reached my left eye. The man of ^d bears my 
sign-manual too, but the Duke made us friends again, and it cost me 
more sack than 1 could cany, and all the Rhenish to boot, to pledge 
the seer in the way of love and reconciliation—But, Caracoo! ’tis a 
vile old canting slave for all that, whom 1 will one day beat out of his 
devil’s lively into all the colours of the rainbow.—Basta!—Md I well, 
old Trapbois? Where is thy daughter, man?—what says she to my 
suit?—^’tis an honest one—wDt liave a soldier for thy son-in-law, old 
PUloiy, to mingle the soul of martial honour with thy thieving, mich- 
ing, petty-larceny blood, as men put bold brandy into muddy & ?” 

“My daughter reoeivre not company so early, noMe Captain,” said 
the usurer, and concluded his speech with a diy, emphatical “ugh, 
ugh.” 

“What, upon no con-si-de-ra-ti-on?” said the captain; “and wher©- 
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fore not, old Truq)enny ? she has not much time to lose in driving her 
bargain, methinks.” 

"Captain,” said Trapbois, "I was upon some little business with 
OUT noble friend her& Master Nigel Green—ugh, ugh, ugh—” 

“And you wonld*have me gone, I warrant you?” answered the 
bully; “bwt patience, old PiBoiy, thine hour is not yet come, man— 
You see,” he said, pointing to the casket, “ that noble Master Qrahame, 
whom you call Green, has got the deeuees and the smelts.” 

“Which you would willingly rid him of, ha! ha!—^ugh, ugh,” answer¬ 
ed the usurer, “if you knew how—but, lack-a-day! thou art one of 
those that come out for wool, and art sure to go home shorn. Why 
now, but that I am sworn against laying of wagers, I would risk some 
consideration that this honest guest of mine sends thee home penniless, 
if thou darest venture with him—ugh, ugh—at any game which gentle¬ 
men play at.” 

“ Marry, thou hast me on the hip there, thou old miserly cony- 
eatoher!” answereithe captain, taking a bale of dice from the sleeve of 
his coat; “ I must always keep company with these damnable doctors, 
and they have made me every baby’s cully, and purged my purse into 
an atrophy; but never mind, it passes the time as well as aught else 
—How say you. Master Grahame ?” 

The fellow paused ; but even the extremity of his impudence could 
hardly withstand the cold look of utter contempt with which Nigel 
received his proposal, returning it with a simple, “ I only play wnere 
I know my company, and never in the morning.” 

“ Cards may m more agreeable,” said Capmin Colepepper; “ and, 
for knowing your company, here is honest old Pillory will tdl you Jack 
Colepepper plays as truly on the square as e’er a man that trowled a 
die.—Men talk of high and low dice, Fulhams and bristles, topping, 
knapping, slurring, stabbing, and a hundred ways of rooking besidra ; 
but hroilme like a rasher of bacon, if I could ever learn the trick on 
’em 1” • 

“ You have got the vocabulary perfect, sir, at the least,”’ said Nigel, 
in the same cold tone. 

“ Yes, by mine honour have I,” returned the Hector; “ they are 
phrases that a gentleman learns about town.—But perhaps you would 
like a set at tennis, or a game at balloon—we have an indifferent good 
court hard by here, and a set of as gentlemanlike blades as ever banged 
leather against brick and mortar.” 

“ I beg to be excused at present,” said Lord Qlenvarloch; “ and, to 
be plain, among the valuable privileges your society has conferred on 
me, I hope 1 may reckon that of being private in my own apartment 
when I have a mind.” 

“ Your humble servant, sir,” said the Captain; “ and I thank you 
for your civility—Jack Col^pper can have enough of company, and 
thrusts himself on no one.—But perhaps you will like to make a match 
at skittles ?” 

“ I am by no means that way disposed,” replied the young nobleman. 

“ Or to leap a ilea—nm a snail—match a wherry, en ?” 

“ No—I will do none of these,” answered Nigel. 

Here the old man, who had been watching with his little peery eyes, 
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imlled tl« bulky Hector by the skirt, and whispered, " Do not vapour 
him the huff, it will not pass—let the trout play, he will rise to the 

^ :^t*S®y, confiding in his own strength, and probably mistaking 
for timiity the patient scorn with which Nigel received his prwosals, 
incited also by fee open casket, began to assume a louder ^and more 
threatening tone. He drew huns^ up, bent his brows, assumed a look 
ctf professional ferocity, and contimiea, “ In Alsatia, look ye, a man 
must be neighbourly and companionable. Zouns! sir, we would slit 
any nose that was turned up at us honest..fellows.—Ay, sir, we would 
sUt it up to the gristle though it had smelt nothing all its life but musk, 
ambergns, and court-scented water—Babbit me, I am a soldier, and 
care no more for a lord than a lamplighter.” 

“ Are you seeking a quarrel, sir!” said Nigel calmly, having in 
truth no desire to engage mmselr in a discreditable bred in such a place, 
and with such a character. 

“ Quarrel, sir ?” said fee Captain ; “ I am not .seeking a quarrel, 
thou^ I care not how soon I find one. Only I wish you to understand 
/you must be neighboiuly, that’s all. What if we should go over the 
? water to fee gawen, and see a bull lianked this fine morning—^’sdeath, 
’ will you do nothing 1”' , 

“ Something I am strangely tempted to do at this moment,” said 

^^idelicet,” said Colepepper, with a swaggering air, “ let ns hear 
the temptation.” 

“ I am tempted to throw you headlong from the window, unless you 
presently make the best of your way down stairs.” 

“ Throw me from the window ?—hell and furies!” exclaimed the 
Captain ; “ I have confronted twenty crooked sabres at Buda with my 
single rapier, and shall a chitty-faced, beg^ly Scots lordling speak 
of me and a window in the same breath ?—^tand off, old Pillory, let 
me make Scots collops of him—he dies the death.” 

“ For the love of Heaven, gentlemen,” exclaimed the oldmiser, throw¬ 
ing himself between them, “ do not break the peace on any consider¬ 
ation ! N oble gnest, forbear the Captain—he is a very Hector of Troy 
—^Trusty Hector, forbear my guest, he is like to prove a very Achilles 
—ugh—ugh " 

Here he was interrupted by his asthma, but, nevertheless, continued 
to interpose his person between Colepepper (who had unsheathed his 
whinvard, and was making vain passes at his antagonist) and Nigel, 
who had stepped back to take his sword, and now held it undrawn in 
his left hand. 

“ Make an end of this foolery, you scoundrel!” said Nigel—“ Do 
you come hither to vent your noisy oaths and your bottled-up valour on 
me i You seem to know me, and I am half-ashamed to say I have at 
length been able to recollect you—remember the garden behind the 
ordinary, you dastardly ruffian, and the speed with which fifty men saw 
you Jim from a drawn sword.—Get you gone, sir, and do not put me to 
th^we labour of cudgelling such a cowardly rascal down stairs.” 
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for he had undoubtedly thought mmself secure in his change 
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of dress, and his black patch, bom being discovered by a person who 
had seen him but once. > He set his teeth, clenched his bands, and it 
seemed as if he was seeking for a moment’s courage to fly upon his an¬ 
tagonist. But his heart failed, he sheathed bis sword, turned his back 
in gloomy silence, ^d spoke not until he reached the door, when, 
turning round, he said, with a deep oath, “ If I be not avenged of you 
for this inSolence ere many days go by, I would the gallows had my 
body and the devil my spirit!” 

So saying, and with a look where determined spite and malice made 
his features savagely fierce, though they could not overcome his fear, 
he turned and left the housa Nigel followed him as far as the gallery 
at the head of the staircase, with the purpose of seeing him depart, and 
ere he returned was met by Mistrras Martha Trapbois, whom the noise 
of the quarrel had summoned from her own apartment. He could not 
resist saying to her, in his natural displeasure—“ I would, madam, you 
could teach your father and his friends the lesson which you had the 
goodness to bestow on me this morning, and»prevail on them to leave 
me the unmolested privacy of my own apartment.” 

“ If you come hither for quiet or retirement, young man,” answered 
she, “ you liave been advised to an evil retreat. You might seek mercy i 
in the Star Chamber, or holiness in hell, with better success than quiet j 
in Alsatia. But my father shall trouble you no longer.” 

So saying, she entered the apartment, and, fixing her eyes on the 
casket, she said with emphasis—“ If you display such a loadstoue, it 
will draw many a steel knife to your tnroat.” 

While Nigel hastily shut the casket, she addressed her father, up¬ 
braiding him with small reverence for keeping company with the 
cowardly, hectoring, murdering villai]^ John Colepepper. 

“ Ay, ay, child,’’ said the old man, with the cunmng leer which in¬ 
timated perfect satisfaction with his own superior address —“ I know 
—I know—ugh—but I’ll cross-hite him—I know them all, and I can 
manage them—ay, ay—I have the.trick on’t—^ugh, ugh.” 

“ You manage, father,” said the austere damtel; “you will manage 
to have your throat cut, and that ere long. You cannot hide from them 
your gains and your gold m formerly.” 

“ My gains, wench ? my gold ?” said the usurer; “ alack-a-day, few 
of these and hard got—few and hard got.” 

“This will not serve you, father, any longer,” said she, “and had 
not served you thus long, but that Biuly Colepepper had contrived a 
(heaper way of plundering your house, even by means of my miserable 
self.—But why do I speak to him of all this,” she said, checking herself, 
and shrugging her shoulders with an expression of pity which did not 
fall much short of scorn. “ He hears me not—he tniiiks not of me.— 
Is it not strange that the love of gathering gold should survive the care 
to preserve both property and life ?” 

• “ Your father,’’ said Lord Glenvarloch, who could not help respectiim 
the strong sense and feeling shown by this poor woman, even amidst all 
her rudeness and severity, “your father seems to have hk faculties suffi¬ 
ciently alert when he is in the exercise of his ordinary pursuits and 
fimctions. I wonder he is not sensible of the weight of your arguments.” 

“Nature made him a man senseless of danger, and that insensibility 
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is the best tiling I have derived from him,” said she; “age has left him 
shrewdness enough to tread his old beaten paths, but not to seek new 
courses. T& old blind horse trill long continue to go its rounds in the 
mUl, when it would stumble in the open meadow.” 

“Dai^hter!—^why,-wench—^why, housewife !”(i said the old man, 

' awakening out of some dream, in which he had been sneering and 
chuckling in imagination, probably over a successful piece df roguery, 
—“ go to Chamber, wench—go to chamber—draw bolts and chain— 
look sharp to door—let none m or out but worshipful Master Qrahanie 
—I must take my cloak, and go to Duke Hildebrod—ay, ay, time has 
been, my own warrant was enough; but the lower we he, the more are 
we under the wind.” 

And, with his wonted fchorus of muttering and coughing, the old man 
left the apartment. His daughter stood for a moment looking after 
him, with her usual expression of discontent and sorrow. 

“ You ought to persuade your father,” said Nigel, “ to leave this 
evil neighbourhood, if you are in reality apprehensive for his safety.” 

“ He would be safe in no other quarter,” Mid •the daughter; “ I 
would rather the old man were dead than publicly dishonoured. In 
other quarters he would be pelted and pursued like an owl which ven- 
ftures into sunshine. Here he was safe, while his comrades could avail 
themselves of his talents; he is now squeezed and fleeced by them on 
every pretence. They consider him as a vessel on the strand, from 
which each may snatch a prey; and the very jealousy which they en¬ 
tertain respecting him as a common property may perhaps induce them 
to guard him from more private and daring assaults.” 

“Still, methink^ you ought to leave this place,” answered Nigel, 
“since you might nna a safe retreat in some distant country.” 

“ In Scotland, doubtless,” said she, looking at him with a sharp and 
suspicious eye, “ and enrich strangers with our rescued wealth—^Ha! 
youimmauf” 

“Madam, if you knew me,” said Lord Glenvarlodi, “you woidd 
spare the suspicion implied in your trords.” 

“Who shall assure me of that?” said Martha, sharply. “ They say 
you are a brawler and a gamester, and I know how far these are to lie 
trusted by the unhappy.” 

“They do me wrong, by Heaven !” said Lord Glenvarloch. 

“ It may be so,” said Martlia; “ I am little interested in the degree 
of your vice or your folly; but it is plain, that the one or the other 
has conducted you hither, and tliat your best hope of peace, safety, and 
happiness is to be gone, with the least possible delay, from a place 
which is always a sty for swine, and often a shambles.” So saying, 
she left the apartment. 

There was something in the ungracious manner of this female, 
amounting almost to contempt of him she spoke to—an indignity to 
which Glenvarloch, notwithstanding his poverty, had not as yet been 
personally exposed, and which, therefore, gave him a transitoiy feeling 
of painful surprise. Neither did the dark hints which Martha threw 
out concerning the danger of this place of refuge sound by any means 
agreeably to his ears. The bravest man, placed in a situation in which 
he is surrounded by suspicious persons, and removed from all counsel 
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md assistance, except those afforded by a valiant heart and a strong 
wm, experiences a sinking of the heart, a consdousness of abandon- 
nent, Which for a moment chills his blood, and depresses his natural 
jallantrjr of disposition. 

But, if sad reflectiona arose in Nigel’s mind, he had not time to in- 
iulge them; and, if he saw little prospect of finding friends in Alsatia, 
le found that he was not likely to be solitaiy for lack of visitors. 

He had scarcely paced his apartment for ten minutes, endeavouring 
to arrange his ideas on the course which he was to pursue oh quitting 
hlsatia, when he was interrupted by the Sovereign of that quarter, the 
Treat I)uke Hildebrod himself, before whose approach the bolts and 
ihains of the miser’s dwelling fell, or withdrew, as of their own accord; 
md both the folding leaves of the door were opraed, that he might roll 
liimself into the house like a huge butt of liquor, a vessel to which lie 
oore a considerable outward resemblance, both in size, shape, com¬ 
plexion, and contents. 

“ Good-morrow to your lordship,” said the greasy puncheon, cocking 
liis single eye, and rolling it upon Nigel with a singular expression of 
familiar impudence ; whilst his grim bull-dog, which was close at his 
iieels, made a kind of gurgling in his throat, as if saluting, in similar 
fashion, a starved cat, the only living tiling in Trapbois’ house wluch 
m have not yet enumerated, and which had flown up to the top of the 
tester, where she stood clutching and grinning at the mastiff, whose 
greeting she accepted with as much good-will as Nigel bestowed on that 
of the dog’s master. 

“Peace, Belzie!—thee, peace!” said Duke Hildebrod. “Beasts 
and fools will be meddling, my lord.” 

“ I thought, sir,” answered Nigel, with as much haughtiness as was 
consistent witn the cool distance which he desired to preserve, “ I had 
told you, my name at present was Nigel Grahame.” 

His eminence of Whitefriars on this burst out into a loud, cliudcling, 
impudent laugh, repeating the word, till his voice was almost inarticu¬ 
late,—" Niggle Green—Niggle Green—Niggle Green I—why, my lord, 
you would be queered in the urinking of a penny pot of Malmsey, if you 
cry before you are touched. Why, you have told me the secret even 
now, had I not had a shrewd guess of it before. Why, Master Nigel, 
since that is the word, I only called you my lord, because we made you 
a i>eer of Alsatia last night, when the sack was predominant.—How 
you look now I—Ha! ha! ha!” 

Nigel, indeed, conscious that he had unnecessarily betrayed himself, 
replim hastily,—“ He was much obliged to him for the honours con¬ 
ferred, but did not propose to remain m the Sanctuary long enough to 
enjoy them.” 

“ Why, that may be as you will, an you will walk by wise counsel,” 
answered the ducal porpoise ; and, although Nigel remained standing, 
in hopes to accelerate his guest’s departure, he threw himself into one 
of the old tapestry-backed easy-chairs, which cracked under his weight, 
and began to call for old Trapbois. 

The crone of all work appearing instead of her master, the Duke 
cursed her for a careless jade, to let a strange gentleman, and a brave 
guest, go without his morning’s draught. 
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" I never take one, sir," said Qlenvarlooh. 

“Time to begin—time to b^n,” answered the Dnke.—"Here, 
you <dd refuse of Sathan, go to our palace, and fetch Lord Green’s 
morning draught. Let us see—^what shall it he, my lord 1 —a humming 
double pot of ale, with a roasted crab dancing ifi it like a wheny above 
bridge f—oi, hum—ay, young men are sweet-toothed—a Stuart of burnt 
sack, with sugar and spice ?—good against the fogs. Or, what say you 
to sipping a gill of right distuled waters ? Come, we will have them 
all, and you shadl take your choice.—Here, you Jerabei, let Tim send 
the ale, and the sack, and the nipperkin of double-distilled, with a bit 
of diet-loaf, or some such trinket, and score it to the new comer.” 

Gletivarloch, bethinking himself that it might be as well to endme 
this fellow’s insolence for a brief season, as to get into farther discredit¬ 
able quarrels, suffered him to take his own way, without interruption, 
only observing, “ You make yourself at home, sir, in my apartment ; 
but, for the tune, you may use your pleasure. Meantime, I would fain 
know what has procured me the honour of this imexpected visitf 

“ You shall know that when old Deb has brought the liquor—I 
never siieak of business dry-lipped. Why, how she drumbles-1 warrant 
she stops to take a sip on the road, and then you will think you have 
had unchristian measure.—In the meanwhile, look at that dog there— 
look Belzebub in the face, and tell me if you ever saw a sweeter beast— 
never flew but at head in his life.” 

And, after this congenial panegyric, ho was proceeding with a tale 
of a dog and a bull, which threatened to be somewhat oi the longest, 
when he was interrupted by the return of the old crone, and two of his 
own tapsters, bearing the various kinds of drinkables which he had de¬ 
manded, and which probably was the only specie of interruption he 
would have endured with equanimity. 

When the cups and cans were duly arranged upon the table, and 
when-Deborah, whom the ducal generosity honoured with a penny 
farthing in the way of gratuity, had withdrawn with her satellites, the 
worthy iiotentate, having first slightly invited Lord Glenvarlodi to 
partake of the liquor wliich he was to pay for, and after having ob¬ 
served tliat, excepting three poached eggs, a pint of bastard, and a 
cup of clary, he was fasting from evei^hing but sin, set himself 
seriously to reinforce the radical moisture. Glenvailoch had seen 
Scottish lairds and Dutch burgomasters at their potations; but their 
exploits (though each might be termed a thirsty generation) were 
nothing to those of Duke Hildcbrod, who seemed an absolute sand- 
bed, capable of absorbing any given quantity of liquid, without being 
either vivified or overflowed. He drank off the ale to quench a tliirst 
which, as he said, kept him in a fever from morning to night, and 
night to morning; timed off the sack to correct the crudity of the 
ale; sent the spirits attet the sack to keep all quiet, and then declared 
that, probably, he should not taste liquor till post meridiem,, unless 
it was in compliment to some especial friend. Finally, he intimated 
that he was ready to proceed on the business which brought him from 
home so early, a proposition which Nigel readily receivwl, though he 
couW not help suspecting that the most important purpose of Duke 
Hildebrod’s visit was aJr^y transacted. 
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In iliis, however, Lord Glenvarloch proved to be mistaken. Hil- 
debrod, Wore opening what ne had to say, made an accurate sur¬ 
vey of the aparfinent laying, from time to time, his finger on his 
nose, and winking on hTigel with his single eye, while he opened and 
shut the doors, lifted »e tapestry, which concealed, in one or two 
places, the djjapidation of tune upon the wainscoteid walls, peeped 
into closets, and, finally, looked under the bed, to assure himself 
tliat the coast was clear of listeners and interlopers. He then resumed 
his seat, and beckoned confidentially to Nigel to draw his chair close 
to him. 

“I am well as I am. Master Hildebrod,” replied the young lord, 
little disposed to encourage the familiarity which the man endeavoured 
to fix on him: but the undismayed Duke proceeded as follows:— 

“You shall pardon me, my lord—and I now give you the title right 
seriously—-if I remind you that our waters may be watched; for though 
old Trapbois be as deaf as Saint Paul’s, yet his daughter has sharp 
ears, and sharp eyes enough, and it is of them that it is my business 
to speak.” * 

“ Say away, then, sir,” said Nigel, edging his chair somewhat closer 
to the Quicksand, “although I cannot conceive what business I have 
either with mine host or his daughter.” 

“We win see tliat in a twinkling of a quart-pot.” answered the 
gracious Duke; “and first, my lord, you must not think to dance in 
.a net before old Jack Hildebrod, that has thrice your years o’er his 
head, and was bom, like King Kichard, with all ms eye-teeth ready 
cut.” 

“Well, sir, go on,” said Nigel. 

“Why, then, my lord, I presume to say, that if you arm as I believe 
you are, that Lord Glenvarfoch whom all the world talk of—the Scotch 
gallant that has spent all, to a thin cloak and a light purse—be not 
moved, my lord, it is so noised of you—men call you the sparrow-hawk. 
Who will fly at aU—ay, were it in the very Park—be not moved, my 
lord.” . 

“I am ashamed, sirrah,” replied Qlenvarloch, “that you should 
have power to move me by your insolence—^but beware—and, if you 
indeed guess who I am, consider how long I may be able to endure 
your tone of insolent familiarity.” 

“I crave pardon, my lord,” said Hildebrod, with a sullen, yet apolo¬ 
getic look; “I meant no harm in speaking my poor mind. I know 
not what honour there may be in being familiar with your lordship, 
but I judge there is little safety, for Lowestofl'e is laid up in lavender 
only for having shown you the way into 4Jsatia; and so, what is to 
come of those who maintain you when you are here, or whether they 
will get most honour or most trouble by doing so, I leave with your 
lordship’s better judgment.” 

“I win bring no one into trouble on my accounty said Lord Glen- 
varloch. “I will leave Whitefriars to-morrow. Nay, by Heaven! I 
will leave it this day.” 

“You will have more wit in your anger, I trust,” said Duke Hilde¬ 
brod ; “listen first to what I have to say to you, and, if honest Jack 
Hildebrod puts you not in the way of nickii^ them all, may he never 
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cast doublets, (S gull a greenhorn aga^ I And so, my lord, in pMn 
woR^ you must wap and win.” 

“your words must be still plainer before I can understand them,” 
said Nigel 

“Wtot the devil—a gamester, one who deals with tiie devil’s bones 
mid the doctors, and not understand pedlar’s French !, Nay, then, I 
must speak plain English, and that’s the simpleton’s tongue.’’ 

“Sp^, then, sir, said Nigel; “and I pray you be brief, for I 
have little more time to bestow on you.” 

“Well, then, my lord, to be brief, as you and the lawyers call it—I,, 
understand you have Up estate in the north, which changes masters 
for want of the redeeming ready.—Ay, you start, but you cannot 
dance in a net before me, as I said before; and so the King runs the 
frowning humour on you, and the Court vapours you the go-by; and 
the Prince scowls at you from under his cap; and the favourite serves 
you out the puckered brow and the cold shoulder; and the favourite’s 
favourite- ” 

“To go no ferther, sir,” interrupted Nigel, "suppose all this true— 
and what follows ?” 

“What follows?” returned Duke Hildebrod. “Marry, this fol¬ 
lows, that you will owe good deed, as well as good-will, to him who 
shall put you in the way to walk with your beaver cocked in the presence, 
as an ye were Earl of Kildare; bully the courtiers; nmet the Prince’s 
blighting look with a bold brow; confront the favourite; baffle his de¬ 
puty, and- " 

“This is all well,” said Nigel; “but how is it to be accomplished ?” 

“ By making tliee a Prince of Peru, my lord of the northern lati¬ 
tudes ; propping thine old castle with ingots,—fertilizing thy failing 
fortunes with gold-dust—^it shall but cost thee to put thy baron’s coronet 
for a day or so on the brows of an old Caduca here, the man’s daughter 
of the house, and thou art master of a mass of treasure that shall do all 
I have said for thee, and-” , 

“ What, you woiud have me marry this old gentlewoman here, the 
daughter of mine host ?” said Nigel, surprised and angry, yet unable to 
suppress some desire to laugh. 

‘‘Nay, my lord, I would have you mar^fifto thousand good sterling 
pounds; for that, and better, hath old Trapbois hoarded; and thou 
shalt do a deed of mercy in it to the old man, who will lose his golden 
smelts in some worse way—for now that he is well-nigh past his day of 
work, his day of payment is like to follow.” 

“ T'ruly, this is a most courteous offer,” said Lord Glenvarloch; 
“ but may I pray of your candour, most noble duke, to tell me why you 
dispose of a ward of so much wealth on a stranger like me, who may 
leave you to-morrow?” 

“ In .sooth,my lord,” said the Duke, “ that question smacks more 
of the wit of Beaujeu’s ordinary, than any word I have yet heard your 
lordship speak, and reason it is you should be answered. Touching my 
peers, it is but necessaiy to say, that Mistress Martha Trapbois will 
none of them, whether clerical or laic. The captain hath asked her; so 
hath the parson, but she will none of them—she looks higher than 
either, and is, to say truth, a woman of sense and so forth, too jirofound, 
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and of spiiit something too high, to put up with greasy buff or rusty 
pi-unella. For ourselves, we need but hint that we have a consort in 
the land of the living, and, what is more to .purpose, Mrs Martlm 
knows it. So, as she will not lace her keisey hood save with a wlity 
binding, you, my lord,* must be the man, and must carry off fifty 
thousand decijses, the spoils of five thousand bullies cutters, and spend¬ 
thrifts,—always deducting from the main sum some five thousand poufids 
for oiu: princely advice and countenanoe, without which, as matters stand 
in Alsatia, you would find it hard to win the plate.” 

“ But lias your wisdom considered, sir,” replied Glenvarloch, “ how 
this wedlock can serve me in my present emergence ?” 

“ As for that, my lord,” said Duke Hildebrod, “ if, with forty or 
fifty thousand pounds in your pouch, you cannot save yourself, you will 
deserve to lose your head for your folly, and your hand for being close- 
fisted.” 

“ But since your goodness has taken my matters into such serious 
consideration,” contmued Nigel, who conceived there was no prudence 
in breaking with a maff who, in his way, meant him favour rather than 
offence, “ perhaps you may be able to tell me how my kindred will be 
likely to receive such a bride as you recommend to me 1" 

“ Touching that matter, my lord, I have always Beard your country¬ 
men knew as well as other folks on which side their bread was buttered. 
And, truly, si«|aking from report, I know no place where fifty thousand 
pounds—fifty thousand pounds, I say, will make a woman more welcome 
tlian it is likely to do m your ancient kingdom. And, truly, saving 
the slight twist in her shoulder, Mrs Martha Trapbois is a person of 
very awful and majestic appearance, and may, for aught I know, he 
come of better blood than any one wots of ; for old Trapbois looks not 
over like to be her father, ana her mother was a generous, liberal sort 
of woman.” 

“ I am afraid,” answered Nigel, “ that chance is rather too vague to 
assure her a gracious reception mto amhonourabie house.” 

“ Why, then, my lor^” replied Hildebrod, “ I think it like she will 
be even with them; for I will venture to say, she has as much ill-nature 
. as will make her a match for yom whole clan.” 

“ That may inconvenience me a little,” replied Nigel. 

“ Not a wnit—not a whit,” said the Duke, fertile in e^edients; 
“ if she should become rather intolerable, which is not unlikely, your 
honourable house, which I presume to he a castle, hath, doubtless, 
both turrets and dmigeons, and ye may bestow your bonny bride in 
either the one or the other, and then you know you will be out of hear- 
I'ing of her tongue, and she will be either above or below the contempt 
of wur friends.” 

“ it is s^ely counselled, most equitable sir,” replied Nigel, “and 
such restraint would be a fit need for her folly that gave me any power 
over her.” 

“ You entertain the project then, my lord 1” said Duke Hildebrod. 

“ I must turn it in my mind for twenty-four hours,” said Nigel; 
, “ and I wiU pray you so to order matters that I he not further inter¬ 
rupted by any visitoiB.". 

“ We win utter an edict to secure your privacy,” stud the Duke; 
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“ and yon do not think,” he added, lowering his voice to a commercial 
whisper, “ that ten thousand is too much to pay to the Sovereign, in 
name of wardship V’ . 

“ Ten thousand! ” said Lord Qlcnvarloch; “ why, you said five 
thousand hut now.” '■ 

“ Aha! art avised of that?” said the Duke, touching.the side of his 
nose with his finger; “ nay, if you have marked me so closely, you are 
thinking on the case more nearlyAhan I believed, till j'ou tramied me. 
Well, well, we will not quarrel about the consideration, as old Trapbois 
would call it—do you win and wear the dame; it will be no hard mat-*, 
ter with yoim face and figure, and I will take care that no one interrupts 
you. I will have an edict irom the Senate as soon as they meet for 
their meridiem.” 

So saying, Duke Hildebrod took his leave. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

This is the time-—Heaven’s maiden sentinel 
Hatli quitted her hi^h wutcli—tlte lesser spangles 
Are paling one by one; give me the ladder 
And the short lever—bid Anthony 
Keep with his carabine the wicket-gote; 

And do thou bare thy knife and follow mo, 

For we will in and do it. Darkness like this 
Is dawning of our fortunes. 

Old Play. 

Whest Duke Hildebrod had withdrawn, Nigel’s first impulse was an 
irresistible feeling to laugli at the sage adviser, who would have thus 
connected him with age, ughness, and ill-temper; but his ne.xt thought 
was pity for the unfortunate father and daughter, who, being the only 
persons possessed of wealth in this unhappy district, .seemed like a 
wreck on the sea-shore of a barbarous country, only secured from 

E lunder for the moment by the jealousy of the tnhes among whom it 
ad been cast. Neither could he lielp being conscious that his own 
residence here was upon conditions equally precarious, and that he was 
considered by the Alsatians in the same light of a godsend on the Cor¬ 
nish coast, or a sickly but wealthy caravan travelling through the wilds 
of Africa, and emphatically termed by the nations of despoilers through 
whose regions it passes, I)ummalafong, which signifies a thing given 
to'’oe devoured—a common prey to all men. 

Nigel had already formed to own plan to extricate himself, at vfliat- 
soever risk, from bus perilous and degrading situation; and, in order 
that he might carry it into instant execution, he only awaitM the re¬ 
turn of Lowestoffe’s m«ienger. He expected' him, however, in vain, 
and could only amuse himself by looki^ through such paite of his 
baggage as had been sent to him from his former lodgings, in order to 
selwt a small packet of the most necessary articles to take with him, in 
the event of bus quitting Ids lodgings secretly and suddenlv, as speed 
and priva<^ would, he foresaw, be particularly necessary, if he meant 
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to obtain an interview with the King, which was the conrse his spirit 
and his interest alike deternrined him to pnrsne. 

While he was thus engaged, he found, greatly to his satisfaction, 
that Master Lowostoffe had traiwmitted, not only ins rapier and TOiiiard. 
but a pair of pistols, which he liad used in travellfcg; of a smaller and 
more convenient size than the large petronelp, dr horse-pistols, which 
were then in common use, as being miide for wearihg at the girdle or in 
the pockets. Next to having stout and friendly comrades, a man is 
chieny imboldened by finding himself well armed in case of need, and 
Nigel, who had thought with some anxiety on the hazard of trusting 
his life, if attacked, to the protection of the clumsy weapon with wliich 
Lowestofie had equipped him, in order to complete his disguise, felt an 
emotion of confidence approaching to triumph, as, drawmg his own 
good and well-tried rapier, he willed it with his handkerchief, examined 
its point, bent it once or twice against the ground to prove its well- 
known metal, and finally replaced it in the scabbard, the more hastily 
that he heard a tap at the door of his chamber, and liad no mind to be 
found vapouring in the apartment with his sword drawn. 

It wasliis old host who entered, to tell him, with many ciinges, tliat 
the price of his apartment was to be a crown per diem; and that, 
according to the custom of Whitefriars, the rent was’ always payable per 
advance, although he never scrupled to let the money lie till a week or 
fortnight or c»eu a month, in the hands of any honourable guest like 
Master Grahame, always upon some reasonable consideration for the 
use. Nigel got rid of the old dotard’s intmsion, by throwing down two 
pieces orgold, and requesting the accommodation of his present apart¬ 
ment for eight days, adding, however, he did not think he should tarry 
so long. 

The miser, with a sparkling eye and a trembling hand, clntched fast 
the proifered coin, and, having balanced the pieces with exquisite 
pleasure on the extremity of his withered finger, began Mmost instantly 
to show that not even the possession cf gold can gratify for more than 
an instant the very heart that is most eager in the pursuit of it. First 
the pieces might be light—with hasty band he drew a small pair of 
scales from his bosom and weighed them, fust together, then separately, 
and smiled with glee as he saw them attain the due deinession in the 
balance—a circumstance which might add to his profits, if it were trae, 
as was currently reported, that little of the gold coinage was current in 
ALsatia in a perfect state, and that none ever left the Sanctuary in that 
condition. 

Another fear then ocemred to trouble the old miser’s pleasure. He 
had been just able to comprehend that Nigel intended to leava-tlie 
Friars sooner than the arrival of the term for wliich he had deposited 
the rent. This might imply an expectation of refunding, which, as a 
Scotch wag said, of all species of funding jumped least in we old gentle¬ 
man’s humoiu’. He was beginning to enter a hypothetical caveat on 
this subject, and to quote several reasons why no part of the money 
mce consigned as room-rent could bo repaief back on any pretence, 
without great hardship to the landlord, whenNigelj growing impatient, 
told him that the money was his absolutely, ana without any intention 
an his part of resuming any of it—all he asked in return was the liberty 
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of enjoying Ipi ^vate the apartment he had paid fw. Old Trapboig, 
ithonaa sffli at his tongue’s end much of the smooth language by which, 
in his time, he had hastened the ruin of many a young spendthrift, 
began to launch out upon the noble and generous disposition of his new 
guest, until Nigel, growing impatient,'took tho old gentleman by the 
hand, and gently, yet irresistibly, leading him to the doqj: of his cham¬ 
ber, put him out, but with such a decent and moderate exertion of his 
. superior strer^ as to render the action in no shape indecorous, and 
fanning the door, began to do that for his pistols which he had done 
t<Sr bis favourite swora, examining with care the flints and locks, and 
reviewing the state of his small provision of ammunition. 

In this operation he was a second time interrupted by a knocking at 
his door—he called upon the person to enter, having no doubt that it 
was Lowestofie’s messenger at length arrive. It was, however, the 
ungracious daughter of old Trapbois, who, muttering something about 
her father’s mistake, laid down upon the table one of the pieces of gold 
which Nigel had just given to him, saying, that what she retained wai 
the full rent for the term he had specified. Nigel repUed, he had paid 
the money, and had no desire to receive it again. 

“ Do as you will with it, then,” replied his hostess, “ for there it lies, 
and Shan he for m& If you are fool enoi^h to pay more than is reason, 
xny father shall not be knave enough to take iv’ 

“ But your father, mistress,” said Nigel, “ your father told me- ” 

“ Oh, my father, my father,” said slie, interrupting him,—“ mj 
father managed these affairs while he was able—I manage them now, 
end that may in the long run be as well for both of us.” 

She then looked on the table, and observed the weapons. 

“ You have arms, I see,” she said; “ do you know how to use them ? ” 
“I should do so, mistress,” replied Nigel, “ for it has been my occu¬ 
pation.” 

“ You are a soldier, then ?” she demanded. 

“ No ftutlier as yet, than a^ every gentleman of my country is i 
soldier.” 

“ Ay, that is your point of honour—to cut the throats of the poor— 
a prwer gentleman-like occupation for those who should protect them! ’■ 
“I do not deal in cutting throats, inistnKis,” repliedNigel; “but 1 
cany arms to defend myselt, and my countiy if it needs me.” 

“ Ay,” replied Martlm. “ it is fairly worded; but men say you are as 
prompt as others in petty brawls, where neither your safe^ nor youi 
coun^ is in liazard; and that, had it not been so, you would not navi 
been in the Sanctuary to-day.” * 

‘.‘Jlistressj” returned Nigel, “ I should labour in vain to make yor 
understand that a man’s honour, which is, or should be, dearer to bin: 
than his life, may often call on and compel us to hazard our own lives 
or those of othms, on what would otlierwise seem trifling contingencies.’' 

“ Clod’s law says nought of that,” said the female; “ I have only 
read there, that thou shalt not kill. But I have neithm' time nor incli- 
nation to preach to you—you ■will find enough of fighting here if yor 
like it, and well if it come not to seek you when you are least prepared 
Farewell for the preseht—the char-woman will egecuteyour command) 
for your meals.” 
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She left the room, just as Nigel, provoked at her asmiming a superior 
tone of judgment ana of censure, was about to be so supemuous as to 
enter into a dispute with an old pawnbroker’s daughter on the subject 
of the point of honour. He smiled at himself for the folly into which 
the spirit of self-vindication had so nearly hurried him. 

Lord Gleijjvarloch then applied to old Deborah the char-woman, by 
whose intermediation he was provided with a tolerably decent dinner; 
and the only embarrassment which he experienced was from the almost 
forcible entry of the old dotard his landlord, who insisted upon giving 
his assistance at laying the cloth. Nigel had some difficulty to prevent 
him from displacing his arms and some papers which were lying on the 
small table at which he had been sitting; and nothing short of a stem 
and positive injunction to the contrary could compel him to use another 
board (though there were two in the room) for the purpose of laying 
the cloth. 

Having at length obliged him to relinquish his purpose, he could not 
help observing tlmt the eyes of the old dotard seemed still anxiously 
fixed upon the small *table on which lay his sword and pistols ; and 
that, amidst all the little duties which he seemed officiously anxious to 
render to his guest, he took every opportunity of looking towards and 
approaching these objects of his attention. At leilgth, when Trapbois 
thought he had completely avoided the notice of his guest, Nigel, 
through the observation of one of the cracked mirrors, on i^ch channel 
of communication the old man had not calculated, beheld him actually 
extend h%hand towards the table in question. He thought it unne¬ 
cessary to use farther ceremony, but telling his landlord, in a stem 
voice, that he permitted no one to touch his arms, he commanded him 
to leave the apartment. The old usurer commenced a maundering sort 
of apology, in which all that Nigel distinctly apprehended was a frequent 
repetition of the word consideratiwii and which did not seem to him 
to require any other answer than a reiteration of his command to him 
to leave the apartment, upon pain of worse consequences. 

The ancient Hebe wlio acted as Lord Glenvai-loch’s cup-bearer took 
his part against the intrusion of the still more antiquated Ganymede, 
and insisted on old Trapbois leaving the room Instantly, menacing him 
at the same time with her mistress’s displeasure if he remained there 
any longer. The old man seemed more under petticoat govemmtat 
than any other, for the threat of the char-woman produced greater 
effect upon him than the more formidable displeasure of Nigel He 
withdrew grumbling and muttering, and Lord Glenvarloch heard him 
bar a large door at the nearer end of the gallery, which served as a 
division betwixt the other parte of the extensive mansion, ahththe 
apartment occupied by his guest, which, as the reader is aware, had its 
access from the landing-place at the head of the grand staircasa 

Nigel accepted the careful sound of the bolts and bars as they were 
severally drawn by the trembling, hand of old Trapbois, as an omen 
that the senior did not mean again to revisit him in the course of the 
evening, and heartily rejoiced that he was at length to be left to unin- 
terruptM solitude. 

The old woman asked if there was aught else to be done for his accom¬ 
modation j and, indeed, it bad hitherto seemed as if the pleasure of 
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serving him, or more properly, the reward which she expected, lEtd re¬ 
newed her youth and activity. Nigel desired to have candles, to have 
a fire lights ’in his apwianent, and a few fagots placed beside it, that 
he might feed it from time to time, as he began to feel the chilly effects 
of the damp and low situation of the house, «lose as it was to the 
Thames. But while the old woman was absent upon hjs errand, he 
b^n to think in what way he should pass the long soUtaiy evenit^ 
with which he was threatened. 

His own reflections promised to Nigel little amusement, and less 
applause. He had considered his own perilous situation in every light 
in which it could be viewed, and foresaw as little utility as comfort in 
resumii^ the survey. To divert the current of his ideas, books were, 
of course, the readiest resource; and although, like most of us, Nigel 
had, in ms time, sauntered through large libraries, and even spent a 
long time there without greatly disturbiiig their learned contents, he 
was now in a situation where the possession of a volume, even of very 
inferior merit, becomes a real treasure. The oW house-wife returned 
riiortly afterwards^ mth fagots, and some pieces of half-burnt wax- 
wmdles, the perquisites, probably, real or usurped, of some experienced 
groom of the chambers, two of which she placed in large brass candle¬ 
sticks, of different shapes and patterns, and laid the others on the table, 
that Nigel might renew them from time to time as they burnt to the 
socket. She heard with interest Lord Glenvarloch’s request to have a 
book—any sort of book—^to pass away the night withm, and returned 
for answer, that she knew of no other books in the house than her 
young mistress’s (as she always denominated Mistress Martha Trapbois) 
Bible, which the owner would not lend; and her Master’s Whetstone 
of Witte, being the second part of Arithmetic, by Rotert Record, with 
the Cossike Practice and Rule of Equation; which promising volume 
Nigel declined to borrow. She offered, however, to bring some books 
from Duke Hildebrod—“who sometimes, good gentleman, gave a 
glance at a book when the State affairs oi Alsatia left him as much 
leisure.” 

Nigel embraced the proposal, and his unwearied Iris scuttled away 
on this second embassy. She returned in a short time with a tattered 
quarto volume under her arm, and a pottle of sack in her hand; for 
the Dukm judging that mere reading was dry work, had sent the wine 
by way of sauce to help it down, not forgetting to add the price to the 
morning’s score, which he had already run up against liie stranger in 
the Sanctuary. 

Ifel seized on the hook, and did not refuse the wine, thinking that 
a grass or two, as it realjy proved to be of good qusJity, would be no 
bad interlude to his studies. He dismissed, with thanks and assurance 
of reward, the poor old drudge who had been so zealous in his service; 
trimmed his fire and candles, and placed the easiest of the old arm- 
cham in_a convenient posture betwixt the fire and the table at which 
Im had dined, and which now supported the measure of sack and the 
UghW; and thus Moompanying to studies with sntfc luxurious appli- 
an(» as were'in his power, he began to examine the only volume with 
which the ducM library of Alsatia had been able to sup]dy him. 

ibe contents, though of a kind generally interesting, Were not wdl 
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calculated to dispel the gloom by which he was surrounded. He book 
was entitled, “ God’s Jfevenge against Murther;” not, as the bihlip- 
manicol reader may easily conjecture, the work which Reynolds pub¬ 
lished under that imposing name, but one of a much earlier date, printed 
and sold by old Wolfe; and which, could a copy now be found, would 
sell for muwi more than its weight m gold.^ 

Nigel had soon enough of the doleful tales which the book contains, 
and attempted one or two other modes of killing the evening. He 
looked out at window, but the night was rainy, with gusts of wind; he 
tried to coax the fire, but the fagots were green, and smoked without 
burning; and as he was naturally temperate, he felt his blood some¬ 
what heated by the canary sack which he had already drUnk, and had 
no further inclination to that pastime. He next attempted to compose 
a memorial addressed to the King, in which he set fonh his case and 
his grievances; but, speedily stung with the idea that his supplication 
woiud bo treated with scorn, he flung the scroll into the fire, and, in a 
sort of desperation, sesumed the book which he had laid aside. 

Nigel became more interested in the volume at the second than at 
the first attempt which he made to peruse it. The narratives, strange 
and shocking as they were to human feeling, possessed yet the interest 
of sorcery or of fascination which rivets the attention by its awaken¬ 
ing horrors. Much was told of the strange and horrible acts of blood 
by which men, setting nature and humanity alike at defiance, had, 
for the thirst of revenge, the lust of go]<^ or the cravings of imgular 
ambition, broken into Qie tabernacle of life. Yet more surprising and 
mysterious tales were recounted of the mode in which such dews ctf 
blood had came to be discovered and revenged. Animals, irrational 
animals, had told the secret, and birds of the air had carried the 
matter. The elements had seemed to betray the deed which had 
polluted them—earth had ceased to support the murderer’s steps, fire 
to warm his frozen limbs, water to refresh ids parched lips, air to re¬ 
lieve his gasping lungs. All, in shoVt, bore evidence to the homicide’s 
guilt. In other circumstances, the criminal’s own awakened conscience 
pursued and brought him to justice j and in some narratives the grave 
was said to liave yawned, that the ghost of the sufferer might cml for 
revenge. 

It was now wearing late in the night, and the book was still in 
Nigel’s hands, when the tapestry which hung behind him flapped 
against the wall, and the wind produced by its motion waved the 
flame of the candies by which he was reading. Nigel started and 
turned round, in that excited and irritated state of mind whiet>.irose 
from the nature of his studies, especially at a period when a certain 
degree of suTOrstition was inculcated as a point of religions faith. It 
was not witnout emotion that he saw the bloodless countenance, 
meagre form, and ghastly aspect of old Trapbois, once more in the 
very act of extending liis withered hand towards the table which sup¬ 
ported his arms. Convinced by this untimely apiiarition that something 
evil was meditated towards him, Nigel sprung up, seized his sword, drew 

^ Only three copies are known to exist; one in the library at Kennaqnhair, arid two 
•»*o&e foxed and cropped, the other tall and in good condition-—both in the ponesfdtHa 

an eminent member of the Bokborgh by Capxjjs Cixmuanjcjfa 
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it, and, placing it at the old man’s breast, demanded of him what he 
did in his apartment at so untimely an hour. Trapbois showed 
neither fear nor surprise, and only answered by some imperfect expres¬ 
sions, intimating he would part with his life rather than with his 
property: and Lord Glenvarloch, strangely embarrassed, knew not 
what to think of the intruder’s motives, and still less how to get rid of 
him. As he again tried the means or intimidation, he was surprised 
by a second Mparition from behind the tapestry, in the person of the 
daughter of Trwbois, bearing a lamp in her hand. She also seemed 
to possess her fither’s insensibility to danger, for, coming close to 
Nigel, she pushed aside impetuously his naked sword, and even at¬ 
tempt to take it out of his hand. 

“For sliame,” she said; “your sword on a man of eighty years and 
more!—^this the honour of a Scottish gentlemap!—^give it to me to 
make a spindle of!” 

“Stand back,” said Nigel: “I mean your father no injury—but I 
will know what has caused him to prowl this whole day, ana even at 
this late hour, around my arms.” 

_ “Your arms!” repeat^ she; “alas! young man, the whole arms 
in the Tower of Loirdon are of little value to him, in comparison of 
this miserable piece of gold which I left this morning on the table of 
a young spendthrift, too careless to put what belonged to him into his 
own purse.” 

So smng, she showed the piece of gold, which, still remaining on 
we table where she had left it, had bwn the bait that attracted old 
Trapbois so frequently to the sj^t; and which, even in the silence of 
the night, had so dwelt on his ima^nation, that he had made use of 
a private passage long disused to enter his guest’s apartment, in 
order to possess himself of the treasure during his slumbers. He now 
exclaimed, at the highest tones of his cracked and feeble voice— 

“It is mine—^it is mine!—he gave it to me for a consideration—I 
win die ere I part with my property!” 

“It is indeed his own, mistress,^ said Nigel, “and I do entreat you 
will restore it to the person on whom I have bestowed it, and let me 
have my apartment in quiet.” 

“I will accoimt with you for it, then,” said the maiden, reluctantly 

R : to her father the morsel of Mammon, on which he darted as if 
ny fingers had been the talons of a hawk seizing its prey; and 
then making a contented muttering and mumbling, like an old dog 
after he has oeen fed, and just when he is wheeling himself thrice round 
for the purpose of lying down, he followed his daughter behind the 
tapestry, through a little sliding-door, which was perceived when the 
hannngs were drawn apart. 

“This shall be properly fastened to-morrow,” said the daughter to 
Nigel, spiking m such a tone that her father, deaf, and engrossed by 
his acquisition, could not hear her; “to-night I will continue to 
watch him closely—I wish you good repose.” ' 

These few words, pronounced in a tone of more civility than she had 
yet made use of towards her lodger, contained a wish which was not 
sithough her guest, presently after her departure, 
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There ivas a slight fever in Nigel’s blood, occasioned by tlie various 
events of the' evening, which put him, as the phrase is, beside his 
rest. Perplexing and painful thoughts rolled on his mind like a 
troubled stream, and the more he lalxinred to lull himself to slumber, 
the farther he seemed from attaining his object. He tried all the re¬ 
sources convnon in such cases; kept counting from one to a thousand, 
until his head was giddy—he watched the embers of the wood fire till 
his eyes were dazzled—ne listened to the dull moaning of the wind, 
the swinging and creaking of signs which prmected from the houses, 
and the bayiiig of here and there a homeless dog, till his very ear was’ 
weary. 

Suddenly, however, amid this monotony, came a sound which startled 
him at once. It. was a female shriek. He sat up in his bed to listen, 
then remembered he was in Alsatia, where brawls of every sort were 
current among the unruly inhabitants’. But another scream, and an¬ 
other, and another, succeeded so close, that he was certain, though the 
noise was remote ai^d sounded stifled, it must be in the same bouse 
with himself. 

Nigel jumped up hastily, put on a part of his clothes, seized his sword 
and pistols, and ran to the door of his chamber. Here he plainly heard 
the screams redoubled, and, as he thought, the sounds came from the 
usurer’s apai’tment. All access to the gallery was effectually excluded 
by the intermediate door, which the brave young lord shook with eager 
but vain imimtience. But the secret passage occurred suddenly to his 
recollection. He hastened back to his room, and succeeded with some 
difficulty in lighting a candle, powerfully agitated by hearing the cries 
repeated, yet still more afraid lest they should sink mto silence. 

He rushed along the narrow and winding entrance, guided by the 
noise, which now burst more wildly on his ear ; and, while he descended 
a narrow staircase which terminated the passage, ne heard the stifled 
voices of men, encomaging, as it seemed, each other.—“ D—^n her, 
strike her down—silence her—beat Aer brains out!”—while the voice 
of his hostess, though now almost exhausted, was repeating the cry of 
“ murder,” and “ help.” At the bottom of the staircase was a small 
door, which give way liefore Nigel as he precipitated himself upon the 
scene of action,—a cocked pistoi in one liand, a candle in the other, and 
his naked sword under his arm. 

Two ruffians had, with great difficulty, oveipowered, or, rather, were 
on the point of overpowering, the daughter of Trapbois, whose resist¬ 
ance appeared to have been most desperate, for the floor was covered 
with fragments of her clothes and handfuls of her hair. It appeared 
that her life was about to be the price of her defence, for one villain 
liad drawn a long clasp-knife, when they were surprised by the entrance 
of Nigel, who, as they tumM towards him, shot the fellow with the 
knife dead on the spot, and, when the other advanced to him, hurled 
the candlestick at his head, and then attacked him with his sword. It 
was dark, save some pale moonlight from the window; and the ruffian, 
after firing a pistol without effect, and fighting a traverse or two with 
his sword, lost heart, made for the window, leaped over it, and escaped. 
Nigel fired his remaining pistol after him at a veutiue, and then called 
for light. 
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" There is light in the kitchen,” answered Martha Trapbois, with 
more .presence of mind than could have been expected. “ Stay, you 
know not the way ; I will fetch it myself.—Oh ! my father—my poor 
father!—I knew it would come to tins-and all along of the accursed 
gold!—^They have mckbebei) him !” ” 


CHAPTEE XXV. 

Death finds ns 'mid our playthinj^-—snatches lu, 

As a cross nui'se might do a wayward child, 
iS'om all our toys and baubles. His rough call 
Unlooses all our favourite tics on earth; 

And well if they arcTJuch as may bo answer’d 
In yonder world, whore all is judged of truly. 

Old Play. 

</■ 

It was a gliastly scene which opened upon Martha Trapbois’ return 
with a light. Her own haggard and austere features were exaggerated 
by all the desperation of grief, fear, and passion—but the latter was 
predominant. On the floor lay the body of the robber, who had expired 
without a groan, while his blood, flowing plentifully, had crimsoned all 
around. Another body lay also there, on which the unfortunate woman 
precipitated herself in agony, for it was that of her unhappy father. In 
the next moment she started up, and exclaiming—" There may be life 
yet!” strove to raise the body. Nigel went to her assistance, but not 
without a glance at the open window ; which Martha, as acute as if 
undisturbw either by passion or terror, failed not to interiiret justly. 

“ Fear not,” she cried, “ fear not; they are base cowards, to whom 
courage is as much unknown as mercy. If I had had wea|)ons, I could 
have defended myself against them without assistance or protection.— 
Oh! my poor father! protection comes too late for this cold and stiff 
corpse.—He is dead—dead !” 

While she spoke, they were attempting to raise the dead body of the 
old miser ; hut it was evident^ even from the feeling of the inactive 
weight and rigid joints, that life had forsaken her station. Nigel looked 
for a wound, but saw none. The daughter of the deceased, with more 
presence of mind than a daughter could at the time Imve been supposed 
cajiable of exerting, discovered the instrument of his miirder—a sort of 
scarf, which had lieen drawn so tight round his throat as to stifle his 
cries for, assistance in the first instance, and afterwards to extinguish 
life.' 

She undid the fatal noose; and, laying the old man’s body in the 
arms of Lord Glenvarloch, she ran for water, for ^irits, for essences, in 
the vain hope that life might be only suspended. That hope proved 
indeed vain. She chafed his temples, raised his head, loosened his 
night-gown (for it seemed as if he had arisen from bed upon hearing 
the entrance of the villains), and, finally, opened, with cufticulty, his 
fixed and closely-clenched hands, from one of which dropped a key, 
from the other the very piece of gold about which the unhappy man 
had been a little before so anxious, and which probably, in the unpaired 
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state of his mental faculties, he was disposed to defend with as desper¬ 
ate energy as if its amount had been necessary to his actual existence. 

“It is m vain—it is in vain,” said the daughter, desisting from her 
fruitless attempts to recall the spirit which had been effectually dis¬ 
lodged, for the neck hdd been twisted by the violence of the murderers: 
“ It is in vaifi—he is murdered—I always knew it would be thus; and 
now I witness it!”. 

She then snatched up the key and the piece of money, but it was 
only to dash them again on the floor, as she exclaimed, “Accursed be 
ye noth, for you are the causes of this deed!” 

Nigel would have spoken—^would have reminded her, that measures 
should be iiwtantly taken for the pursuit of the murderer who had 
escaped, as well as for her own security against his return; but she 
interrupted him sharply. 

“Be silent,” she said, “be silent. Think you, the thoughts of mj 
own heart are not enough to distract me, and with such a sight as this 
before me? I my, bg silent,” she said again, and in a yet sterner tone 
—“Can a daughter listen, and her father’s murdered corpse lying on 
her knees!” 

Lord Glenvarloch, however overpowered by the, energy of her grief, 
felt not the less the embarrassment of his own’ situation. He liad 
discharged both his pistols—^tlio robber might return—he had probably 
other assistants besides the man who had fallen, and it seemed to him, 
indeed, as if he had heard a muttering beneath the windows. He ex¬ 
plained hastily to his companion the necessity of procuring ammimition. 

“You are right,” she said somewhat contemptuously, “and have 
ventured already more than ever 1 expected of man. Go and shift for 
yourself, since that is your purpose—^l^ve me to my fate.” 

Without stopping for needless expostidation, Nigel hastened to 
his own room through the secret passage, furnished himself with the 
ammunition he sought for, and returned with the same celerity; wonder¬ 
ing himself at the accuracy with which he achieved, in the dark, all 
the meanderiiigs of the passage which he had traversed only once, and 
that in a moment of such violent agitation. 

He found, on his return, the unfortunate woman standing like a 
statue by the body of her father, which she had laid straight on the 
floor, having covered the face with the skirt of his gown. She testified 
neither surprise nor pleasure at Nigel’s return, but said to him calmly 
—“ My moan is made—my sorrow—all the sorrow at least that man 
shall ever have noting-of, is gone past; but I will have justice, and the 
base villain who murderM this poor defenceless old man, when he had 
not, by the course of nature, a twelvemonth’s life in him, shall not 
cumber the earth long after lum. Stranger, whom Heaven has sent to 
forward the revenge reserved for this action, go to HUdebrod’s—^there 
they are awake all night in tlieir revels—bid him come hither—lie is 
bound by his duty, and dare not, and sliall not, refuse his assistance, 
which he knows well I can reward. Why do ye tany ?—go instantly.’ 

“I would,” said Nigel, “but I am fearful of leaving you alone; the 
villains may return, and- ” • 

“True, most true,” answered Martha, “he may return;and, though 
I care little for his murdering me, he may possess himself of wW has 
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most tempted him. Keep this key and this piece of gold; they are 
both of importance—defend your life if assailed, and if you kiU the 
villain I vrill make you rich. I go myself to call for aid.” 

Nigel would have remonstrate with her, but she had departed, and 
in a moment he heard the house-door clank behuid her. For an instant 
bethought of following her; but upon recollection that the distance 
was but short betwixt the tavern of Hildebrod and the house of 
Trapbois, he conclude that she knew it better than he—incurred little 
danger in passing it, and that he would do well in the meanwliile to 
remain on the watch as she recommended. 

It was no pleasant situation for one unused to such scenes to remain 
in the apartment with two dead bodies, recently those of living and 
breathing men, who liad Iwth, within the space of less than lialf an 
horn', suifered violent death ; one of them Iw the hand of the assassin, 
the other, whose blood still continued to now from the wound in his 
throat, and to flood all around him, by the spectator’s own deed of 
violence, though of justice. He turned his face from those wretched 
relics of mortality with a feeling of di.sgust, mingled with superstition; 
and he found, when he had done so, tliaf the consciousness of the 
presence of these ghastly objects, though unseen by him, rendered him 
more uncomfortable than even when he had his eyes fixed upon, and 
reflected by, the cold, staring, lifeless eyeballs of the deceased. Fancy 
also played her usual sport with him. He now thought he heard the 
well-worn damask night-gown of the deceased usurer rustle; anon, that 
he heard the slaughtered bravo diaw up his leg, the boot scratching the 
floor as if he was alioiit to rise; and again lie deemed he heard the 
footsteps and the whisjier of the returned ruffian under the window 
from which he had lately escaped. To face the last and most real 
danger, and to parry the terrors which the other class of feelings were 
like to impress iijion him, Nigel went to the window, and was much 
cheered to observe the light of several torches illuminating the street, 
and followed, as the mm-mur of voices denoted, by a number of persons, 
armed, it would seem, with firelocks and halberds, and attendant on 
Hildebrod, who (not in his fantastic office of duke, but in that which 
he really possessed, of bailiff of the liberty and sanctuary of Whitefriai-s) 
was on lus way to inquire into the crime and its circumstances. 

It was a strange and melancholy contrast to see tliese debauchees, 
disturlied in the very depth of their midnight revel, on their arrival 
at such a scene as this. They stared on each other, and on the bloody 
work before them, with lack-lustre eyes; staggered with uncertain 
steps over boards slippeiy with blood ; their noisy brawling voices sunk 
into stammering whisiiers ; and, with s])irits quelled by what they saw-, 
while their brains were still stupified by the liquor which they had 
drunk, they seemed like men walking in their sleep. 

Old Hildebrod was an exception to the general condition. That 
seasoned cask, however full, was at all times capable of motion, when 
there occurred a motive sufficiently strong to set him a-roUing. He 
seemed much shocked at what he beheld, and his proceedings, in conse¬ 
quence, had morejn them of regularity and propriety than he might 
nave lieen supposed capable of exhibiting upon any occasion whatever. 
The daughter wras first examined, and stated, with wonderful accuracy 
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and distinctness, the manner in which she had been alarmed with a 
noise of stragfrling and violence in her father’s apartment, and that 
tlie more readily, liecause she was watching him on account of some 
alarm concerning his health. On her entrance, she had seen her father 
sinking under the strefigth of two men, upon whom she rushed with all 
the fury sink was capable of. As their faces were blackened, and their 
figures disguised, she could not pretend, in the hurry of a moment so 
dreadfully amtating, to distinguish either of them as persons whom she 
had seen before. She remembered little more except the firing of shots, 
until she found herself alone with her guest, and saw that the ruflians 
had escaped. 

Lord Glenvarloch told his story as we have given it to the reader. 
Tlie direct evidence thus received, Hildebrod examined the premises, 
lie found that the villains had made their entrance by the window out 
of which the survivor had made his escape ; yet it seemed singular that 
they should liave done so, as it was secured with strong iron bars, which 
old Trapbois was in t^ie habit of shutting with his own hands at night¬ 
fall. He minuted down, with great accuracy, the state of everything 
in the apartment, and examined carefully the features of the slain 
robber, lie was dressed like a seaman of the lowest order, but his face 
was known to none present. Hildebrod next senf for an Alsatian sur¬ 
geon, whose vices, undoing what his skill might Imve done for him, 
had consigned him to the wretched practice of this place. He made him 
examine the dead bodies, and make a proper declaration of the manner 
in which the sufferers seemed to have come by their end. The circum¬ 
stance of the sash did not escape the learned judge, and, having listened 
to all that could be heard or conjectured on the subject, and collected 
all particulars of evidence which appeared to bear on the bloody trans¬ 
action, he commanded the door of the apaitment to be lockm until 
next morning; and carrying the unfortunate daughter of the murdered 
man into the kitchen, where there was no one in iiresence but Lord 
Glenvarloch, he asked her gravely whether she suspected no one in 
particular of having committal the deed. 

“ i)o you suspect no one 'I ” answered Martha, looking fixedly on 
him. 

“Perhaps I may, mistress; but it is my pari to ask questions, yours 
to answer them. Tliat’s the rule of the game.” 

“ Then I suspect him who wore yonder sash.. I)o not you know whom 
I mean 1” 

“ Why, if you call on me for honours, I must needs say I have seen 
Captain PeppercuU liave one of such a fashion, and he was not a man 
to change Ins suits often.” ' - 

“ Send out, then,” said Martha, “and have him apprehended.” 

“ If it is he, he will be far by this time ; but I will communicate 
with the higher powers,” answered the judge. 

“You would have him escape,” resumed she, fixing her eyes on him 
sternly. 

“ By cock and pie,” replied Hildebrod, “did it depend on me, the 
murdering cut-throat should hang as high as ever Haman did—but let 
me take my time. He has friends among us, that you. wot well; and 
all that shoiUd assi.st me are as drunk as faddlers.” 
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“Iwill have revenge—I will have it,” repeated she; “and take 
heed you trifle not with me.” 

“ Trifle! I would sooner trifle with a she-bear the minute after they 
had baited her. I tell you, mistress, be but patient, and we will have 
him. I know all his haunts, and he cannot forbear them long; and I 
will have trap-doors open for him. You cannot want justice, mistress, 
for you have the means to get it." 

“ They who help me in my revenge,” said Martha, “ shall share these 
means.” 

“ Enough said/’ replied Hildebrod; “and now I would have yon go 
to my house, and get something hot—you will be but dreary here by 
yourself.” 

“I will send for the old char-woman,” replied Martha, “and we 
have the stranger gentleman, besides.” 

“ Umph, umph—the stranger gentleman!” said Hildebrod to Nigel, 
whom he drew a little apart. “ I fancy the captain has made the 
stranger gentleman’s fortune when he was making a bold dash for his 
own. I can tell your honour—I must not say lordship—that I think 
my having chance to give the greasy buff-and-iron scotindrel some hint 
of what I recommended to you to-day, has put him on this rough game. 
The better for you—^you will get the cash without the fathcr-in-law.— 
You will keep conditions, I tnist ?” 

“ I wish you had said nothing to any one of a scheme so absurd,” 
said Nigel. 

“ Absurd !—Why, think you she will not have thee ? Take her 
with the tear in her eye, man—^take her with the tear in her eye. Let 
me hear from you to-morrow. Good-night, good-night—a nod is as 
good as a wink. I must to ray business of sealing and locking up. By 
the way, this horrid work has put all out of my head—Here is a fellow 
from Mr Lowestofie has been asking to see you. As he said his busi¬ 
ness was express, the Senate only made him drink a couple of flagons, 
and he was just coming to beat up’your quarters when this breeze blow 
up.—Ahey, friend! there is Master Nigel Grahame.” 

A young man, dressed in a green plush jerkin, with a badge on the 
sleeve, and having the appearance of a watennan, approached and took- 
Nigel aside, while Duke Hildebrod went from place to place to exercise 
his authority, and to see the windows fastened, and the doors of the 
apartment locked up. The news communicated by LowestofFe’s mes¬ 
senger were not the most pleasant They were intimated in a courteous 
whisper to Nigel, to the following efiect:—That Master Lowc-stofle 
prayed him to consult his safety by instantly leaving Whitefriars, for 
that a warrant from the Lord Chief-Justice had been issued out for 
apprehending him, and would be put in force to-morrow, by the assist¬ 
ance of a party of musk|teers, a force which the Alsatians neither 
would nor dared to resist. 

“And so, squire,” said the aquatic emissary, “ray wherry is to wait 
you at the Temple Stairs yonder, at five this morning, and, if you 
would give the blood-hounds the slip, why, you may.” 

“ Why did not Master Lowestofie write to me ?” said Nigel. 

“Alas ! the good gentleman lies up in lavender for it himself, and 
has as little to do witti pen and ink as if he were a parson.” 
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“Bid he send any token to me ?” said Nigd. 

“ Token !—ay, marry did he—token enough, an I have not forgot 
t,” said the fellow; then, giving a hoist to the waistband of his 
jreeches, he said,—“ Ay, I have it—you were to believe me, because 
TOUT name was written*with an 0 , for Grahame. Ay, that was it, I 
iliink.—Well, ■shall we meet in two hours, when tide turns, and go 
[own the river like a twelve-oared barge ?” 

“Where is the King just now, Slowest thou'i” answered Lord 
Jlenvarloch- 

“ The King ? why, he went down to Greenwich yesterday by water, 
ike a noble sovereign as he is, who will always float where he can. He 
vas to have hunted this week, but that purpose is broken, they say; 
Jid the Prince, and the Duke, and all of them at Greenwich, are as 
derry as minnows.” 

“ AVell,” replied Nigel, “ I will be ready to go at five; do thou come 
lither to carry my baggage.” 

“ Ay, ay, master,” jeplied the fellow, and left the house, mixing 
limself with the disorderly attendants of Duke Hildebrod, who were 
low retiring. The potentate entreated Nigel to make fast the doors 
lehind him, and, pointing to the female who sat by the eireiriug fire 
dth her limbs outstretched, like one whom the hand of Death had 
Iready arrested, he whispered, “ Mind your hits, and mind your bar- 
:ain, or I will cut your bow-string for you before you can draw 
t.” 

Feeling deeply the ineffable brutalitjf which could recommend the 
irosecuting such views over a wretch in such a condition. Lord Glen- 
arloch yet commanded his temper so far as to receive the advice in 
Hence, and attend to the former part of it, by barring the door care- 
oily behind Duke Hildebrod and his suite, with the tacit hope that he 
hould never again see or hear of them. He then returned to the 
:itchen, in winch the unhappy woman remained, her hands still 
lenched, her wes fixed, and her limbs extended like those of a person 
0 a trance. Much moved by her situation, and with the prospect 
fhich lay before her, he endeavoured to awaken her to existence by 
means in his power, and at length apparently succeeded in dis¬ 
elling her stupor, and attracting her attention, fie then explained 
0 her that he was in the act of leaving Whitefriars in a few houre— 
hat his future destination was uncertain, but tliat he desired anxiously 
0 know whether he could contribute to her protection by apprizing any 
riend of her situation, or otherwise. With some difiieulty she seemed 
0 comprehend his meaning, and thanked him with her usual short un- 
racious manner. “ He might mean well.” she said, “ but he" ou^it 
3 know that the miserable had no friends." 

Nigel said, “ He would not willingly be importunate, but, as he was 
bout to leave the Friars- ’’ She mtemiptld him— 

“ You are about to leave the Friars ? I will go with you.” 

“ You go with me!” exclaimed Lord Qlenvanoch. 

“ Yes,” she said; “ I will persuade my father to leave this murder- 
ig den.” But, as she spoke, the more perfect recollection of what had 
assed crowded on her mind. She hid her face in her hands, and burst 
at into a dreadM fit of sobs, moans, and lamentations, which terminated 
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in hysterics, violent in proportion to the uncominon strength of her body 
and mind. - 

Lord Glenvarloch, shocked, confused, and inexperienced, was about 
to leave the house in quest of medical, or at least female, assistance j 
but the patient, when the paroxysm had somephat spent its force, held 
him fast by the sleeve with one hand, covering her face yith the other, 
while a copious flood of tears came to relieve the emotions of grief by 
which she had been so violently agitated. 

Po not leave me,” she said—“do not leave me, and call no one. 
I have never been in this way before, and would not now,” she said, 
sitting upright, and wiping her eyes with her apron,—“ would not now 
—but tliat—but that he loved me, if he lovea nothing else that was 
human—To die so, and by such hands !” 

And again the unhappy woman gave way to a paroxysm of son'ow, 
mingling her tears with sobbing, wailing, and all the abandonment of 
female grief when at its utmost height. At length, she gradually re¬ 
covered the austerity of her natural composure, and maintained it as if 
by a forcible exertion of resolution, repelling, a^he spoke, the repeated 
returns of the hysterical affection by such an eff ort as that by which 
epileptic patients are known to suspend the recurrence of their fits. 
Yet her mind, however resolved, could not so absolutely overcome the 
affection of her nerves, but that she was agitated by strong fits of 
trembling, which, for a minute or two at a time, shook her whiJe frame 
in a manner frightful to witness. Nigel forgot liis own situation, and, 
indeed, everything else, in the interest inspired by the unhappy 
woman before hmi—an interest which affected a proud spirit the more 
deeply, that she herself, with correspondent highness of mind, seemed 
determined to owe as little as possible either to the humanity or tlie 
pity of others. 

“ I am not wont to be in this way,” she said,—“ but—but—Nature 
will liave power over the frail beings it has made. Over you, sir, I have 
some right; for, without you, I Jiad not sm'vived this awfiu night. I 
wish your aid had been either earlier or later—but you have saved my 
life, and you are bound to assist in making it endurable to me.” 

“ If you will show me bow it is possible,” answered Nigel. 

“ You are going hence, you say, instantly—carry me with you,” said 
the unhappy woman. “ By my own efforts, I shall never escape from 
this wilderness of guilt and misery.” 

“ Alas! what can I do for you 1 ” replied Nigel. “ My own way, and 
I must not deviate from it, leads me, in all probability, to a dungeon. 
I might, indeed, transport you from hence with me, if you could after¬ 
wards bestow yourself with any friend.” 

Friend! ” she exclaimed—“ I have no friend—^they liave long since 
discarded us. A siiectre arising from the dead were more welcome than 
I should be at the doors #f those who have disclaimed us; and, if they 
were willing to restore their friendsliip to me now, I would despise it, 
because they withdrew it from him—from him”—(here she umlerwent 
strong but suppressed agitation, and then added nrmly)—“ from him 
who lies yonder.—I have no friend.” Here she paused ; and then 
suddenly, as if recollecting herself, added, “ I have no friend, but I 
liave tliat will, purchase many—I have that which will purchase both 
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friends and avengers.—It is well thought of; I must not leave it for a 
prey to cheats and rufBans.—Stranger, you must return to yonder room. 
Pass through it boldly to his—that is, to the sleeping apartment; push 
the bedstead aside; Beneath each of the posts is a brass plate, as if to 
support the weight, but it is that upon the left, nearest to the w^, which 
must serve yoar turn—press the comer of the plate, and it will spring 
up and show a key-hole, which this key will open. You will then lift 
a concealed trap-door, and in a cavity of the floor you will discover 
a small chest. Bring it hither; it shall accompany our journey, and 
it will be hard if the contents cannot purchase me a place of refuge.” 

“ But the door conimimicating with the kitchen has been locked by 
these people,” said Nigel. 

“ Tree, I had forgot; they had their reasons for that, doubtless,” 
answered she. “ But the secret passage from your apartment is open, 
and you may go that way.” 

Lord Glenvarloch took the key, and, as he lighted a lamp to show 
him the way, she read iifchis countenance some unwillingness to the task 
rimposed. 

“ You fear,” she said—“ there is no cause; the murderer and his 
victim are both at rest. Take courage, I will go with you myself—you 
cannot know the trick of .the spring, and the chest will be too heavy 
for you.” 

“No fear, no fear,” answered Lord Glenvarloch, ashamed of the 
construction she put upon a momentary hesitation, arising from a 
dislike to look upon what is horrible, often connected with those liigh- 
wrought minds which are the last to fear what is merely dangerous— 
“ I will do your errand as you desire j but, for you, you must not—cannot 
go yonder." 

“ I can—I will,” she said. “ I am composed. You shall see that I 
am so.” She took from the table a piece of unfinished sewing-work, 
and, with steadiness and composure, passed a silken thread into the eye 
of a fine needle.—“ Could I have done that,” she said, with a smile yet 
more ghastly tlian her previous look of fixed despair, “ had not my 
heart and hand been botii steady 

She then led the way rapidly up-stairs to Nigel’s chamber, and pro¬ 
ceeded through the secret passage with the same haste, as if she nad 
feared her resolution might nave failed her ere her purpose was executed. 
At the bottom of the stairs she imused a moment, before entering the 
fatal apartment, then hurried through with a rapid step to the sleeping 
chamber beyond, followed closely by Lord Glenvarloch, whose reluctmce 
to approach the scene of butchery was altogether lost in the anxiely 
which he felt on account of the survivor of the tragedy. 

Her first action was to pull aside the curtains of her father’s bed. 
The bed-clothes were thrown aside in confusion, doubtless in the action 
of his starting from sleep to oppose the entrance of the villains into the 
next apartment. The hard mattress scarcely showed the slight pressure 
where the emaciated body of the old miser had been deposited. His 
daughter sank beside the bed, cias})ed her liands, and pr^ed to Heaven, 
Sin a short and affecting manner, for support in her aJfuction, and for 
vengeance on the villains who had made her fatherless. A low-muttered 
and still more brief petition, recommended to Heaven the soul of the 
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sufferer, and invoked pardon for his sins, in virtue of the great 
Christian atonement. 

This duty of piety performed, she signed to Nigel to aid her ; and, 
having pushed aside the heavy bedstead, they saw the brass plate which 
Martha had described. She pressed the spring, and, at once, the plate 
starting up showed the keyhole, and a large iron ring used in lifting 
the trap-aoor, which, when raised, displayed, the strong-box, or small 
chest, sne had mentioned, and which proved indeed so very weighty, 
that it might perhaps have been scarcely possible for Nigel, though a 
very strong man, to have raised it without assistance. 

Having replaced everytliing as they had found it, Nigel, with such 
help as ms companion was able to afford, assumed his load, and made 
a shift to caOT it into the next apartment where lay the miserable 
owner, insensible to sounds and circumstances, which, if anything cdUld 
have broken his long last slumber, would certainly have done so. 

His unfortunate daughter went up to his body, and had even the 
courage to remove the sheet which mid been dpcently disposed over it. 
She put her hand on the heart, but there was no throb—held a feather, 
to the lips, but there was ho motion—then kissed with deep reverence 
the starting veins,of the pale forehead, and then the emaciated hand. 

“ I would you could hear me,” she said,—“ Father! I would you 
could bear me swear, tliat, if I now save what you most valued on earth, 
it is only to assist me in obtaining vengeance for your death !” 

She replaced the covering, and, without a tear, a sigh, or an addi¬ 
tional word of any kind, renewed her efforts, imtil they conveyed the 
strong-box betwixt them into Lord Glenvarloch’s sleeping-apmment. 
“ It must pass,” she said, “ as part of your baggage. I will be in readi¬ 
ness so soon as the waterman calls.” 

She retired ; and Lord Glenvarloch, who saw the hour of their de¬ 
parture approach, tore down a jiart of the old hanging to make a cover¬ 
ing, which he corded upon the trunk, lest the peculiarity of its shape, 
and the care with which it was banded and counterbanded with bars of 
steel, might afford suspicions respecting the treasure wliich it contained. 
Having taken this measure of precaution, he changed the rascally dis¬ 
guise, which he had assumea on entering Whitefriars, into a suit 
becoming his quality, and then, unable to sleep, though exhausted with 
the events of the night, he threw himself on ms bed to await the sum¬ 
mons of the waterman. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Give 08 good voyage, gentle stream—we »ttm not 
Thy sober ear with sounds of revelry; 

Wake not the slumbering echoes of thy banks 
With voice of flute and horn—we do but seek 
On the broad pathway of thy swelling hosom 
To glide in sUent safety. 

The Double Bridal 

or rather yellow light was beginning to twinkle through the 
fogs of Whitefriare, when a low tap at the door of the unhappy misei 
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announced to Lord Glenrarloch the Bummons of the boatman. He 
found at the door the man whom he had seen the night before, with a 
companion. 

“ Come, dome, master, let us get afloat,” said one of them, in a rough 
impressive whisper, “ tjpe and tide wait for no man." 

“ They shall not waitfor me,” said Lord Glenvarloch; “but I have 
some things t5 carry with me.” 

“Ay, ay—no man will take a pair of oars now. Jack, unless he means 
to load the wheny like a six-horse waggon. When tney don’t want to 
shift the whole kitt, they take a skuUer, and be d—d to them.—Come, 
come, where be your rattle-traps 

One of the men was soon sufficiently loaded, in his own estimation 
at least, with Lord Glenvarloch’s mail and its accompaniments, with 
which burden he began to .t rudge towards the Temple Stairs. His 
comrade, who seemed the piuicipalj began to handle the trunk which 
contained the miser’s treasure, but pitched it down again in an instant, 
declaring, with a great oath, that it was as reasonable to expect a man 
to caiTy Paul’s on his "back. The daughter of Trapbois, who had by 
this time joined them, muffled up in a long dark hood and mantle, ex¬ 
claimed to Lord Glenvarloch—“Let them leave it if they will—let 
them leave it all; let us but escape from this horrible place.” 

We have mentioned somewhere that Nigel was a very athletic young 
man, and. impelled by a strong feeling of compas.sion and indignation, 
he showed his bodily strength singularly on this occasion by seizing on 
the ponderous strong-box, and, by means of the rope he had cast around- 
it, throwing it on his shoulders, and marching resolutely forward under 
a weight which would have sunk to the earth tliree young gallants, at 
the least, of our degenerate day. The wateijpan followed him in amaze¬ 
ment, calling out. “ Why, master, master, you might as well gie me 
t’other end on’t!’’ and anon offered his assistance to support it in some 
degree behind, which after the first minute or two Nigel was fain to 
accept. His strength was almost exhausted when he reached the 
wherry, which was lying at the Temple Stairs according to apiioint- 
ment; and, when he pitched the trunk into it, the weight sank the 
bow of the boat so low in the water as well-nigh to overset it. 

“ We shall have as hard a fare of it,” said the waterman to his com¬ 
panion, “ as if we were ferrying over an honest bankrupt with all his 
secreted goods—Ho, ho! good woman, what are you stepping in for— 
our gunwale lies deep enough in the water without live lumber to boot.” 

“This person comes with me,” said Lord Glenvarloch; “she is for 
the present under my protection.” 

“ Gome, come, master,” rejoined the fellow, “that is out of my com¬ 
mission. You must not double my freight on me—she may go oy the 
land—and, as for protection, her face will protect her from Berwick to 
the Land’s End.” 

“You will not except at .my doubling the loading, if I double the 
fare ?” said Nigel, determined on no account to relinquish the pro¬ 
tection of this unhappy woman, for which he had already devised some 
sort of plan, likely now to be baffled by the characteristic rudeness of 
^the Thames watermen. 

“ Ay, by G—, but I will except, though,” said the fellow with the 
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green plash jacket; “I will overload my wherry neither for love nor 
monw—I love my boat as well as my wife, and a tlwught better.” 

“Nay, nay, comrade,” said his mate, “that is speaking no true 
water language. For uou^ fare we are bound to row a witch in her 
eggshell if she bid us; anarso pull away, Js^ck, and let us have no 
more prating.” 

They got into the stream-way accordingly, and, although heavily 
laden, began to move down the river with reasonable speed. 

The lighter vessels which passed, overtook, or crossed them in their 
couree, failed not to assail them with the boisterous raillery, which was 
then called water-wit; for which the extreme plainness of Mistress 
Martha’s features, contrasted with the youth, handsome figure, and 
good looks of Ni^l, furnished the principal topics; while the circum¬ 
stance of the boat being somewhat overloaded did not escape their 
notice. They were hailed successively as a grocer’s wife upon a party 
of pleasure with her eldest apprentice—as an old woman carrying her 
grandson to school—and as a young strapping Irishman, conveying 
an ancient maiden to Dr Rigmarole’s at Redrine, who buckles beggars 
for a tester and a dram of Geneva. All this abuse was retorted in a 
similar strain of humour by Green-jacket and his companion, who 
maintained the war of wit with the same alacrity with which they 
were assailed. 

Meanwhile, Lord Glenvarloch asked his desolate companion if she 
had thought on any place where she could remain in safety with her 
property. She confessed in more detail tlian formerly, that her father’s 
character had left her no friends; and tliat, from the time he had be¬ 
taken himself to Whitefriars, to escape certain legal consequences of 
his eager pursuit of gain^he had lived a life of total seclusion; not 
associating with the society which the place afforded, and, by her 
residence there, as well as her father’s jiarsimony, effectually cut off 
from all other company. What she now wished was, in the first 
place, to obtain the shelter of p decent lodging, and the countenance 
of honest people, however low in life, untu she should obtain legal 
■advice as to the mode of obtaining justice on her father’s murderer. 
She had no hesitation to charge the guilt upon Colepepiier (commonly 
called Peppercull), whom she knew to be as capable of any act of 
treacherous cruelty, as he was cowardly where actual manhood was 
required. He had been strongly suspected of two robberies before, 
one of which was coupled with an atrocious murder. He had, she 
intimated, made pretensions to her hand as the easiest and safest way 
of obtaining possession of her father’s wealth, and, on her refusing his 
addresses, if they could be termed so, in the most positive terms, he 
had thrown out such obscure hints of vengeance, as, joined with some 
imperfect assaults upon the house, had. kept her in frequent alarm, 
both on her father’s account and her own. 

Nigel, but that his feeling of respectful delicacy to the unfortunate 
woman forbade him to do so, could here have communicated a circum- 
stonce corroborative of her suspicions which had aheady occurred to 
his own mind. He recollected the hint that old Hildebrod thiw 
forth on the preceding night, that some communication betwixt him¬ 
self and Colepepper Em hastened the catastrophe. As this communi- 
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cation related to the plan which Hildebrod had been pieased to form, 
of promoting a marriage betwixt Nigel himself and the rich heiress of 
Trapbois, the fear of losing an opportunity not to be regained, together 
with the mean malignity of a low-bred ruffian, disappointed in a 
favojnite scheme, was tnost likely to instigate the bravo to the deed 
of violence which had been committed. The reflection that his own 
name was in some degree implicated with the causes of this horrid 
tragedy doubled Lord Glenvarloch’s anxiety, in behalf of the victim 
whom he had rescued, while at the same time he formed the tacit 
resolution, that, so soon as his own affairs were put upon some footing, 
he would contribute all in his power towards the investigation of this 
bloody aflair. 

« After ascertaining from his companion that she could form no better 
plan of her oivu, he recommended to her to take up her lodging for 
the time at the house of his old landlord, Christie, the ship-chandler, 
at Paul’s Wharf, describing the decency and honesty of that worthy 
couple, and expressing his hojies tliat they would receive her into 
their own house, or recommend her at least to that of some person for 
whom they would be responsible, until she should have time to enter 
upon other arrangements for herself. 

The poor woman received advice so gi-ateful to her in her desolate con¬ 
dition with an expression of thanks, brief indeed, but deeper than any¬ 
thing had yet extracted from the austerity of her natural disposition. 

Lord Glenvarloch then proceeded to inform Martlia that certain 
reasons, connected with his jicrsonal safety, called him immediately 
to Greenwich, and, therefore, it would not be in his power to accom¬ 
pany her to Christie’s house, wliich he would otherwise have done with 
plea.sure; but, tearing a leaf from his tablet, he wrote on it a few 
lines, addressed to his landlord, as a man of honesty and hmnaiiity, 
in which he described the bearer as a person who stood in singular 
necessity of temporary protection and good advice, for whicli her 
circumstances enabled her to maktr ample acknowledgment. He, 
tlierefore, requested John Cliristie, as his old ati3 good friend, to 
afford her the shelter of Ids roof for a short time; or, if that might 
not be consistent with his convenience, at least to direct her to a 
proiier lodging—and, finally, he imposed on him the additional, and 
somewhat more-difficult commission, to recommend her to the counsel 
and services of an honest, at least a reputable and skilful attorney, 
for the tramsacting some law business of importance. This note he 
subscribed with his real name, and delivering it to his protegee, who 
received it with another deeply uttered “I tliank you,’’^ which spoke 
the sterling feelings of her latitude better than a thousand comlnnhd 
• phrases, he commanded the waterman to pull in for Paul’s Wliarf, 
which they were now approaching. 

“We have not time,’’ said Green-jacket; “ w'e cannot bo stopping 
every instant.” 

-But, upon Nigel insisting upon his commands being obeyed, and 
adding, that it was for the purpose of putting the lady ashore, the 
waterman declared he would rather have her room than her company, 
and put the wherry alongside of the wharf accordingly. Here two of 
the porters, who ply in such places, were easily inducw to undertake 

Q 
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the charge of the ponderous strong-box, and at the same tme to guide 
the owner to the well-known mansion of John Christie, with whom all 
who .lived in that neighbourhood were perfectly acquainted. 

The boat, much lightened of its load, went down the Thames at a 
rate increased in proportion. But we must ftrbear to pursue her in 
her voy^ for a few minutes, since we have previously to mention the 
issue OT Lord Glenvarloch’s recommendation. 

Mistress Martha Trapbois reached the shop in perfect safety, and 
was about to enter it, when a sickening sense of the uncertainty of her 
situation, and of the singularly painful task of telling her story, came 
over her so strongly, that she paused a moment at the very threshold 
of her proposed pace of refuge, to think in what manner she could best 
second the reconunendation of the ftiend whom Providence had raised 
up to her. Had she possessed that knowledge of the world from which 
her habits of life had completely excluded her, she might have known 
that the large sum of money which she brought along with her might, 
judiciously managed, have been a passport to bgr into the mansions of 
nobles and the ^aces of princes. But, however conscious of its 
general power, which assumes so many forms and complexions, she was 
so inexperienced a^to be most unnecessarily afraid that the means by 
which the wealth had been acquired might exclude its inheritrix from 
shelter even in the house of an humble tradesman. 

Wliile she thus delayed, a more reasonable cause for hesitation arose, 
in a considerable noise and altercation within the house, which grew 
louder and louder as the disputants issued forth upon the street or lane 
before the door. 

The first who entered utwn the scene was a tall, raw-boned, hard- 
favoured man, who stalked out of the shop hastily, with a gait like 
that of a Spaniard in a passion, who, disdaining to add speed to his 
locomotion by running, only condmiends, in the utmost extremity ol 
his angry haste, to add length to his stride. He faced about, so soon 
as he was out of the house, upon his pursuer, a decent-looking, elderly, 
plain tradesman—no less than John Christie himself, the owner of the 
shop and tenement, by whom he seemed to be followed, and who was 
in a state of agitation more than is usually expressed by such a person. 

“ I’ll hear no more on’t,” said the personage who first appeared on 
the scene.—“ Sir, I will hear no more on it. Besides being a most 
false and impudent figment, as I can testify—it is Scandaalum, Mag- 
naatum, sir —Scandaalum Magnaatum” he reiterated with a broai} 
accentuation of the first vowel, well known in the Colleges of Edin- 
biu-gh and Gla^w, which we can only express in print by doubling 
the said first of letters and of vowels, and which would have cheered 
the cockles of the reigning monarch had he been within hearing,—as 
he was a severer stickier for what he deemed the genuine pronunciation 
of the Boman tongue than for any of the royal prerogatives, for which 
he was at times disposed to insist so strenuously in his speeches to 
Parliament. 

“ J care not an ounce of rotten cheese,” said John Christie in reply, 
“ what you call it—but it is teue ; and I am a free Englishman, and 
Imve right to speak the truth in my own concerns; and your master is 
little-better than a villain, and you no more than a swaggering coxcomb, 
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whose head I will presently break, as I hare known it wdl broken 
before on lighter occasion.” 

And, BO saying, he flourished the paring-shovel which usually made 
clean the ste^ of his little shop, and which he had caught up as the 
readiest weapon of worlging his meman damage, and advanced there¬ 
with upon hiy. The cautious Scot (for such our readers must have 
already pronounced him, from hk language and pedantry) drew back 
as the enra^ ship-chandler approached, nut in a surly manner, and 
bearing his hand on his sword-hilt rather in the act of one who was 
losing habitual forbearance and caution of deportment, than as alarmed 
by the attack of an antagonist inferior to himself in youth, strength, 
and weapons. 

“ Bide back,” he said, “ Maister Christie—I say bide back, and 
consult your safety, man. I have evited striking you in your ain house 
under rauckle provocation, because I am ignorant how the laws here 
may pronounce respecting burglary and hamesucken, and such matters; 
and, besides, I would not willingly hurt ye, man, e’en on the causeway, 
that is free to us baith,*because 1 mind your kindness of lang syne, and 
partly consider you as a poor deceived creature. But deil d—n me, sir, 
and I am not wont to swear, but if you touch my Scotch shouther with 
that .shule of yours, I will make six inches of my Andrew Ferrara 
deevilish intimate with your guts, neighbour.” 

And therewithal, though still retreating from the brandished shovel, 
he made one-third of the basket-hilted broadsword which he wore 
visible from the sheath. The wrath of John Christie was abated, 
either by his natural temperance of disposition, or perhaps in part by 
the glimmer of cold steel, which flashed on him from his adversmyk 
last action. 

“ I would do well to cry dubs on thee, and have thee ducked at the 
•wharf,’,’ he said, grounding his shovel, however, at the same time, 
“ for a paltry swa^erer, that would draw thy bit of iron there on an 
honest citizen before his own door; but get thee gone, and reckon 
on a salt eel for thy supper if thou shouldst ever come near ray house 
again. I wish it had been at the bottom of Thames when it first gave 
the use of its roof to smooth-faced, oily-tongued, double-minded Scots 
thieves! ” 

It’s an ill bird tliat fouls its own nest,” replied his adversary, not 
perhaps the less bold that he saw matters were taking the turn of a 
pacific debate; “ and a pity it is that a kindly Scot should ever have 
ftarried in foreign parts, and given life to a purse-proud, pudding¬ 
headed, fat-guttM, Jean-braineif Southron, e’en such as you, Maister 
Christie. But fare ye weel—fare ye weel, for ever and a day: and, if 
you quarrel wi’ a Scot again, man, say as mickle ill o’ himsell as you 
like, but say nane of his patron or of bis countrymen, or it will scarce 
be your flat cap that will keep your lang lugs from the sharp abridg¬ 
ment of a Highland whinger, man.” 

“ And if you continue your insolence to me before my own door, 
were it but two minutes longer,” retorted John Christie, “ I will call 
the constable, and make your Scottish ankles acquainted with an 
Ftmlish pair of stocks.” 

w saying, he turned to retire into his shop with some show of yictory; 
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for his enemy, whatever might be his innate valour, manifested no 
desire to drive matters to extremity—conscious, perhaps, tliat whatever 
advantage he might gain in single combat with John Christie, would 
be more than overbalanced by incurring an affair with the constituted 
authorities of Old England, not at that timf, apt to ba particularly 
favourable to their new fellow-subjects, in the vanous successive broib 
which were then constantly taking place between the individuals of two 
proud nations, who still retained a stronger sense of their national ani¬ 
mosity during centuries, than of their late union for a few years under 
the government of the same prince. 

Mra Martha Trapbois had dwelt too long in Alsatia to be either sur¬ 
prised or terrified at the altercation she had witnessed. Indeed, she 
only wondered that the debate did not end in some of those acts of ' 
violence by which they were usually terminated in the Sanctuary. As 
the disputants separate from each other, she, who had no idea that the 
cause of the quarrel was more deeply rooted than in the daily scenes of 
the same nature which she had heard of or witnessed, did not hesitate to 
stop Master Christie in his return to his shop,'tod present to him the 
letter which Lord Glenvarloch had given to her. Had she been better 
acquainted with life and its business, she would certainly have waited 
for a more temperate moment; and she had reason to rejient of her 
precipitation, when, without saying a single word, or taking the trouble 
to gather more of the information contained in the letter than was ex¬ 
pressed in the subscription, the incensed ship-chandler threw it down 
on the ground, trampled it in high disdain, and, without addressing a 
single word to tlie bearer, except, indeed, something much more like a 
he^y cmee than was perfectly consistent with his own grave appear¬ 
ance, he retired into his shop, and shut the hatch-door. 

It was with the most inexpressible anmish that the desolate, 
friendless, and unhappy female thus beheld her sole hojie of auccour, 
countenance, and protection vanish at once, without being able to con¬ 
ceive a reason; for, to do her ji,ustice, the idea that her friend, whom 
she knew by the name of Nigel Grahame, had imposed on her—a solu¬ 
tion which might readily have occurred to many in her situation—never 
once entered her mind. Although it was not her tera^ier easily to bend 
her mind to'entreaty, she could not help exclaiming after the Ireful and 
retreating ship-chandler,—“ Good Master, hear me but a moment 1 for ^ 
mercy’s sake, for honesty’s sake! ” 

“ Mercy and honesty from him, mistress!” said the Scot, who, 
though he essayed not to interrupt the retreat of his antagonist, stil 
kept stout possession of the field of action,—“ ye might as weel expect 
brandy from bean-stalks, or milk from a crag of blue whunstane. The 
man is mad, horn mad to boot” 

“ I must have mistaken the person to whom the letter was addressed 
thenand as she spoke. Mistress Martha Trapbois was in the act of 
stooping to lift the paper which had lieen so uncourteously received. 
Her companion, with natural civility, anticipated her puiqiose; but 
what was not quite so much in etiquette, he took a sly glance at it as 
he was about to hand it to her, and his eye having ca\ight the suliscrip-, 
titon, he said, with surprise, “ Glenvarloch—Nigel Ohtaunt of Glenvar- 
lo<h ? Do you know the Lord Glenvarloch, mistress 
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the Scotsman. “ A tall, well-set young man, about my height; bright 
blue eyes like a hawk’s; a pleasant speech, something leaning to the 
kindly north-country aJcentuation, but not much, in respect of his 
having been idtident abroad?” 

“ All this is true—and what of it all ?” said the daughter of the miser. 

“ Hair of my complexion ?” 


“ Yours is red,” replied she. 

“ I pray you, pace,” said the Scotsman. “ I was going to say—ef 
my complexion, but with a de^r shade of the chestnut. Weel, mis¬ 
tress, if I liave guessed the man aright, he is one with whom I am, and 
have been intimate and familiar,—nay, I may truly say I have done 
him much service in my time, and may live to do him more. I had 
indeed a sincere good-will for him, and I doubt he lias been much at a 
loss since we parted; but the fault is not mine. Wherefore, as this 
letter will not avail ysu with him to whom it is directed, you may 
oelieve that Heaven hath sent it to me, who have a special regard for 
the wiiter—I have, besides, as much mercy and honesty within me as 
1 man can weel make his bread with, anu am willing to aid any dis- 
iressed creature, that is my friend’s friend, with my counsel, and other¬ 
wise, so that I am not put to much charges, being in a strange country, 
ike a poor lamb that has wandered from its ain native nirsel, ana 
eaves a tait of its woo’ in every d—d Southron bramble that comes 
icross it.” While he spke thus, he read the contents of the letter, 
without waiting for permission, and then continued,—“ And so this is 
ill that you are wanting, my dove ? nothing more than safe and honour- 
ible lodmng, and sustenance upon your own charges?” 

“ Nothing more,” said she. “ If you are a man and a Christian, you 
will help me to what I need so mucn.” 

“A man I am," replied the formal Caledonian, e’en sic as ye see me; 
ind a Christian I may call myself, thoilgh unworthy, and though I have 
leard little pure doctrine since 1 came hither—a^polluted with men’s 
levices—ahem! Weel, and if ye be an honest woman” (here he 
leeped under her muffler), “as an honest woman ye seem likely to be 
-though, let me tell you, they are a kind of cattle not so rife in the 
itreets of this city as I would desire them—I was almost strangled with 
ny own band by twa rampallians. wha wanted yestreen, nae farther 
lane, to harle me into a ohange-nouse—however, if ye be a decent, 
lonest woman” (here he took another pep at features certainly bear- 
ng no beauty which could infer suspicion), “as decent and honest ye 
leem to be, why, I will advise you to a decent house, where you will 
;et douce, quiet entertainment, on reasonable terms, and the occasional 
leneiit of my own counsel and direction—that is, from time to time, as 
ny other avocations may prmit.” 

“May I venture to accept of such an offer from a stranger?” said 
Martha, with natural hesitation. 

“Troth, I see nothing to hinder you, mistress;” replied the bony 
Scot; “ye can but see the place, and do after as ye tnink best. Besides, 
ye are nae such strangers, neither; for I know your friend, and you, 
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it’s like, know mine, wMlk knowledge, on either hand, te a medium of 
communication between us, even as the middle of the string connecteth 
its twa ends or extremities. But I will enlarge on this farther as we 
pass along, gin ye list to bid your twa lazy loons of porters there lift 
up your uttle kist between them, whilk ae true Scotsman might cairy 
under his arm. Let me tell you, mistress, y& will soon make a toom 
pock-end of it in Lon’on, if you hire twa knaves to do the work of ane.” 

& saying, he led the way, followed by Mistress Martha Trapbois, 
whose sin^ar destiny, though it had heaped her with wealth, had left 
her, for the moment,' no wiser cmmsellor, or more distinguished pro¬ 
tector, tlm honest Eichie Moniplies, a discarded serving-man. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

This way lie safety and a sure retreat; *• 

Yonder lie dan(|fer, shame, and punishment. 

Most welcome danger then; nay, let me say, 

Tliongh spoke with swelling heart—welcome e*en shame; 

And welcome punishment—for, call me guilty, 

I do but pay the tax that's due to justice; 

And call me guiltless, then* that )mnikhment 
Is shame to those alone who do Inflict it. 

Tfte TiHbunal. 

W B left Lord Glenvarloch, to whose fortunes our story chiefly attaches 
itself, gliding swiftly down the Tliames. He was not, as the reader 
may have observed, very aflable in his disposition, or apt to enter into 
conversation with those into wliose company he was casually thrown. 
This was, indeed, an error in his conduct, arising less from pride, 
though of that feeling we do not pretend to exculpate him, than from 
a sort of bafihful reluctance to mix in the conversation of those with 
whom he was not familiar. It iS a fault only to be cured by exwrience 
and knowledge of the world, which soon teaches every sensmle and 
acute person the important lesson, that amusement, and, what is of 
more consequence, that information and increase of knowledge, are to 
be derived from the conversation of every individual whatsoever, with 
whom he is thrown into a natural train of communication. For our¬ 
selves, we can assure the reader—and perhaps, if we have ever been 
able to afibrd him amusement, it is owing m a great degree to thU 
cause—that we never found ourselves in company with the stupidest of 
all possible companions in a post-chaise, or with the most arrant 
curaW-corner that ever occupied a place in the mail-coacli, without 
finding, that, in the course of our conversation with him, we had some 
ideas suKested to us, either grave or gay, or some information com¬ 
municated in the course of our journey, which we should have regretted 
not to have learned, and which we should be sorry to have immaiiately 
forgotten. But Nigel was somewhat immured within the Bastile of his 
rani., as some philosopher (Tom Paine, we think) has happily enough 
expressed that sort of shyness which men of dignified situations are 
apt to be beset with, rather ficom not exactly kaoiiring how far, or with 
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whom, they ought to be familiar, than from anv real touch of aristo¬ 
cratic pride. Besides, the immediate pressure or our adventurer’s own 
affairs was such as exclusively to engross his attention. 

He sat, therefore, wrapt in his cloak, in the stem of the boat, with 
his mind entirely bent upon the probable issue of the interview with 
his Sovereign, which # was his purpose to seek; for which abstraction 
of mind he taay be fully justified, although perhaps, by westioning the 
watermen who were transporting him down the river, he might nave 
discovered matters of high concenunent to him. 

At any rate, Nigel remained silent till the wherry approached the 
town of Greenwich, when he commanded the men to put in for the 
nearest landing-place, as it was his purpose to go ashore there, and dis¬ 
miss them from farther attendance. 

“ That is not possible,” said the fellow with the ^een jacket, who, 
as we hare already said, seemed to take on himself the' charge of pilot¬ 
age. “We must go,” he continued, “ to Gravesend, where a Scottish 
vessel, which dropt down the river last tide for the very purpose, lies 
w ith her anchor-a-pe»k, waiting to carry you to your own dear northern 
country. Your hammock is slung, and all is ready for you, and you 
talk of going ashore at Greenwich as seriously as if such a thing were 
possible!” 

“ I see no impossibility,” said Nigel, “ in your landing me where I 
desire to be landed j but very little possibility of your carrying me any 
where I am not desirous of going.” 

. “ Why, whether do you manage the wherry, or we, master ?” asked 
Green-jacket, in a tone betwixt jest and earnest; “I take it she will 
go the way we row her.” 

“ Ay,” retorted Nigel, “ but I take it you will row her on the course 
I direct you, otherwise your chance of payment is but a poor one.” 

“ Suppose we are content to risk that.” said the undaimted water¬ 
man, “I wish to know how you, who talk so big—I mean no offence, 
nuLster, but you do talk big—would help yourself in such a case 

“ Simply thus,” answered Lord Gtenvarloch—“ You saw me, an hour 
since, bnng down'to the boat a trunk that neither of you could lift. If 
we are to contest the destination of our yoyage, the same strength which 
tossed that chest into the wherry will suffice to fling you out of it; 
wherefore, before we begin the scuffle, I pray you to remember, that, 
whither I would go, there I will oblige you to cany me.” 

“ Graniercy for your kindness,” said Green-jacket; “ and now mark 
me in return. My comrade and I are two men—and you, were you ^ 
stout as George-a-Green, can pass but for one; and two, you wUl 
allow, are more tl»n a match for one. You mistake yom' reckoning, 
my friend.” 

“ It is you who mistake,” answered Nigel, who began to grow warm; 
“it is I who am three to two, sirrah—I carry two men’s lives at my 
girdle.” 

So saying, he opened his cloak and showed the two pistols which he 
had dispos^ at ms girdle. Green-jacket was unmoved at the display. 

“ I have got,” said he, “ a pair of barkers that will match yours,” 
and he showed that he also was armed with pistols; “ so ye may begin 
as soon as ye list.” 
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“ Then,’’ said Lord Qlenvarloch, drawing forth and cocking a pistol, 
" the sooner the better. Take notice, I hold you as a ruffian, who have 
declared you will put force on my jierson; and that I will shoot you 
tlirough tne head if you do not instantly put me ashore at Ureenwich.” 

The other waterman, alarmed at Nigefs gesture, lay upon his oar ; 
but Green-jacket replied coolly—" Look you, mister. I should not care 
a testei’ to venture a life with you on tins matter; out the truth is, I 
am employed to do you good, and not to do you harm.” 

“ By whom are you employed 2” said the Lord Glenvarloch; “ or who 
dare concern themselves in me, or my aifairs, without my authority I” 

“ As to that,” answered the waterman, in the same tone of indiffer¬ 
ence, “ I shall not show my commission. For myself, I care not, as I 
said, whether you land at Greenwich to get yourself hanged, or go down 
•to ^t aboard the Royal Thistle, to make your escape to your own 
countfy: you will be equally out of my reach either way. But it is fair 
to put tne choice before you.” 

" My choice is made,’*^ said Nigel. “ I have told you thrice already 
it is my pleasure to be landed at Greenwich.” 

“ Write it on a piece of paper,” said the waterman, “ that such is your 
positive will; I must have something to show to my employers, that 
the transgression of their orders lies with yourself, not with me.” 

“ I choose to hold this trinket in my hand for the present,” said 
Nigel, showing his pistol, “ and will write you the acquittance when 
I go ashore.” 

“ 1 would not go ashore with you for a hundred pieces,” said the 
waterman. “ 111 luck has ever attended you, except m small gaming; 
do me fair justice, and give me the testimony I desire. If you are 
afraid of foul play while you write it, you may hold my pistols, if you 
will.” lie offered the weapons to Nigel accordingly, who, while they 
were under his control, and aU possibility of his being taken at advan¬ 
tage was excluded, no longer hesi^ted to give the waterman an acknow¬ 
ledgment, in the following terms:— 

“Jack in the Green, with his mate, belonging to the wherry called 
the Jolly Raven, have done their duty faithfully by me, landing me at 
Greenwich by my express command; and being themselves willing and 
desirous to cariy me on board the Royal Thistle, presently lying at 
Gravesend.” Having finished this acknowledgment, wliich he signed 
with the letters N. 0. G. as indicating his name and title, he again re¬ 
quested to know of the waterman, to whom he delivered it, the name 
of his employers. 

“Sir,” replied Jack in the Green, “I have respected your secret,* 
do not you seek to pry into mine. It would do you no good to know 
for whom'I am taking this present trouble; and, to be brief, you shall 
not know it—and, if you will fight in the quarrel, as you said even 
now, the sooner we begin the better. Only this you may be cock-sure 
of, that we designed you no harm, and that, if you fall into any, it will 
be of your own wilful seeking.” As he spoke, they aTOroached the 
landing-place, where Nigel instantly jumped ashore. The waterman 
placed his small mail-trunk on the stairs, observing that there were 
plenty of spare hands about, to carry it where he would. 

“Wo part friends, I hope, my lads,” said the young nobleman. 
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offering at the same time a piece of money, more tlian double the usual 
fare, to the boatmen. 

“We part as we met,” answered Green-jacket; “and, for your 
money, I am paid sufficiently with this bit of paper. Only, if you owe 
me any love for the cast I have given you, I pray you not to dive so 
deep into the pocket#of the next apprentice that you find fool enough 
to play the eavalier.—And you, you greedy swine,” said he to his com¬ 
panion, who still had a longing eye fixed on the money which Nigel 
continued to offer, “ pash off, or, if I take a stretcher in hand, I’ll 
break the knave’s pate of thee.” The fellow pushed off, as he was 
commanded, but still could not help muttering, “ This was entirely out 
of watermen’s rules.” 

Glenvarloch, though without the devotion of the “injured Thales” 
of the moralist, to the memory of that great princess, haa now attained 

“The hallow'd soil which gave Eliza birth,” 

whose halls were now less respectably occupied by her successor. It 
was not, as has been.well shown by a late author, that James was void 
either of parts or of good intentions; and his predecessor was at least as 
arbitrary in effect as he was in theory. But while Klizabeth possessed 
a sternness of masculine sen.se and ueterminatioi^ which rendered even 
her weaknes,ses, some of which were in themselves sufficiently ridiculous, 
in a certain degree respectable, James, on the other hand, was so utterly 
devoid of “ firm resolve,” so well called by the Scottish bard, 

“ Tlie stalk of carle-hemp in man,” 

that even his virtues and his good meaning became laughable, from the 
whimsical uncertainty of his conduct; so tliat the wisest things he ever 
said, and the best actions he ever did, were often touched with a strain 
of the ludicrous and fidgety character of the man. Accordingly, though 
at different period.s of his reign he contrived to acquire with his people 
a certain degree of temi»rary popularity, it never long outlivw the 
occasion which produced it; so trub it is. that the mass of mankind 
will respect a monarch stained with actual guilt, more than one whose 
foibles render him only ridiculous. 

To return from tins digression, Lord Glenvarloch soon received, as 
Green-jacket had assured him, the offer of an idle bargeman to transiiort 
his baggage where he listed ; but that where was a question of momen¬ 
tary doubt. At length, recollecting the necessity that his hair and beard 
should be properly arranged before he attempteia to enter the royal pre¬ 
sence, and desirous, at the same time, of obtaining some infonnation of 
the motions of the Sovereign and of the Court, he desired to-be guided 
to the next barber’s shop, which we have already mentioned as' the 
place where news of every kind circled and centred. He was speedily 
shown the way to such an emporium of intelligence, and soon found he 
was likely to hear all he desired to know, and much more, while his head 
was subjected to the art of a nimble tonsor, the glibness of whose tongue 
kept pace with the nimbleness of his fingers, TOile he run on, without 
stint or stop, in the following excursive manner :— 

“ The Court here, master?—yes, master—much to the advant^e of 
trade—good custom sturing. His Majesty loves Greenwich—Shunts 
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every morning in the Park—all decent nensons admitted that have the 
entries of the Palace—^no rabble—frightened the King’s horse with 
their hallooing, the uncombed slaves.—Yes, sir, the beard more peakoi ? 
Yes, master, so it is worn. I know the last cut—dress several of the 
courtiers—-one valet-of-the-chamber, two pages of the body, the clerk 
of the kitchen, three running footmen, two dog-fioys, and an honour¬ 
able Scottish knighk Sir Munko Makrowler.” » 

“ Mal^rowther, I suppose ?” said Nigel, thrusting in his conjectural 
emendation, with infinite difficulty, betwixt two clauses in the barber’s 
text. 

“ Yes, sir—Malcrowder, sir, as you say, sir—hard names the Scots 
have, sir, for an English mouth. Sir Munko is a handsome person, sir 
—perhaps you know him—bating the loss of his fingers, and the lame¬ 
ness of his leg, and the length of bis chin. Sir, it t^es me one minute 
twelve seconds more time to trim that chin of his than any chin that 
I know in the town of Greenwich, sir. But he is a very comely gentle¬ 
man, for all that; and a pleasant—a very pleasant gentleman, sir—and 
a good-humoured, saving that he is so deaf he can never hear good of 
any one, and so wise, that he can never believe it; but he is a very 
good-natured gentleman for all that, except when one speaks too low, 
or when a hair turns awry.—Did I graze you, sir ? Wc shall put it to 
rights in a moment, with one drop of styptic—my styptic, or rather my 
wife’s, sir—She makes the water herself. One drop of the styptic, sir, 
and a bit of black taffeta patch, just big enough to be the saddle to a 
flea, sir—Yes, sir, rather improves than otherwise. The Prince had a 
patch the other day, and so had the Duke; and, if you will believe me, 
there are seventeen yards three quarters of black taft'eta already cut 
into patches for the courtiers.” 

“But Sir Mungo Malagrowther!” again interjected Nigel, with 
difficulty. 

“ Ay, ay, sir—Sir Munko, as you say ; a pleasant, good-humoured 
gentleman as ever—To be spoken with, did you say V Oh, ay, easily to 
he spoken withal, that is, as easily as his infirmity will permit. He 
will presently, unless some one hath asked him forth to breakfast, be 
taking his bone of broiled beef at my neighbour Ned Kilderkin’s yon¬ 
der, removed from over the way. Ned keeps an eating-house, sir, 
famous for pork-griskins ; but Sir Munko cannot abide pork no more 
than the Km^s most Sacred Maje.sty,i nor my Lord Duke of Lennox, 
nor Lord Dal^rno,-nay, I am sure, sir, if I touched you this time, 
it was your fault, not mine.—But a single drop of the styptic, another 
little patch that would make a doublet for a flea, just under the left 
moustache ; it will become you when you smile, sir, as well as a 
dimple ; and if you would salute your fair mistress—but I beg jWdon, 
you are a grave gentleman, very grave to be so young.—Hope I have 
given no offence ; it is my duty to entertain customers—my duty, sir, 
and my pleasure—Sir Munko Malcrowther ?—yes, sir, I dare say he is 

• The Scots, till within the last generation, disliked swine’s flesh as an article of food 
as much as *4ie Hi^hlancters do at present. It was remarked as extraordinary rapacity, 
when the Border depredators condescended to make prey of the accursed race,'whom 
wefiend made bis habitation. Ben Jonson, in drawing Jam<Mi’s character, says, he 
lOYod “nopartof as^lao." * 
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at this moraent in Ned’s eatiM-house, for few folks ask him out, now 
Lord Huntinglen is gone to Londoa You will get touched a^in— 
yes, sir—there you shall find him with his can of single ale, stirred with 
a sprig of rosemary, for he never drinks strong potations, sir, unless to 
oblige Lord Huntinglen—take heed, sir—or any other person who asks 
him forth to breakwst—but single teer he always drinks at Ned’s with 
his broiled»bone of beef or mutton—or, it may oe, lamb at the season 
—but not jiork, though Ned is famous for his griskins. But the 
Scots never eat pork—strange that! some folks think they are a sort 
of Jews. There is a resemblance, sir—^Do you not think so i Then 
they call our most gracious Sovereign the second Solomon, and Solo¬ 
mon, you know, was King of the Jews ; so the thing bears a face, you 
see. I believe, sir, you will find yourself trimmed now to your con¬ 
tent, I will be jud^d by the fair mistress of your affections. Crave 
pardon—no offence, 1 trust. Pray, consult the glass—one touch of the 
crisping tongs, to reduce this straggler.—Thank your munificence, sir— 
hope your custom while you stay in Green wich. W ould you have a tune 
on that ghittem, t»put your temper in concord for the day I —Twang, 
twang—^twang, twang, dillo. Something out of tune, sir—^too many 
hands to touch it—we cannot keep tliese things like artists. Let me 
help you with your cloak, sir—yes, sir—You would not play yourself, 
sir, would you I —Way to Sir Munko’s eating-house ?—Yes, sir ; but 
it is Ned’s eating-house, not Sir Muiiko’s.—The knight, to be sure, 
eats there, and that makes it his eating-house in some sense, sir—^ha, 
ha! Yonder it is, removed from over the way, new whitewashed 
posts, and red lattice—^fat man in his doublet at the door—Ned him¬ 
self, sir—worth a thousand pounds, they say—better singeing pig’s 
faces than trimming courtiers—but ours is the less mechanical vocation. 
—Farewell, sir; hope your custom.” So saying, he at length per¬ 
mitted Nigel to depart, whose ears, so long tormented with nis con¬ 
tinued babble, tingled when it had ceased, as ii' a bell had been rung 
close to them for the same space of time. 

Upon his arrival at the eatinjf-house, where he proposed to meet 
with Sir Mungo Malagrowther, from whom, in despair of better advice, 
he trusted to receive some information as to the best mode of intro¬ 
ducing himself into the royal presence, Lord Glenvarloch found, in the 
host with whom he communed, the consequential taciturnity of an 
Englishman well to pass in the world. Ned Kilderkin wke as a 
banker writes, only touching the needful. Being asked if & Mnngo 
Malagrowther was there I he replied. No. Being interrogated, whether 
he was exjiected ? he said, Yes. And, being again remiired to say 
when he was expected, he answered, Presently. ^ Lord Glenvarloch 
next inquired, whether he himself could have any breakfast"? the 
landlord wasted not even a syllable in reply, but, ushering him into a 
neat room where there were several tables, he placed one of them be¬ 
fore an arm-cliair, and beckoning Lord Glenvarloch to take possession, 
he set before him, in a very few minutes, a substantial repast of roast- 
beef, together with a foaming tankard, to which refreshment the keen 
air qf the river disposed him, notwithstanding his mental embarrass¬ 
ments, to do much uonour. 

While Nigel was thus engaged in discussing his coimnons, but raia- 
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ing his head at the same time whenever he heard the door of the apart¬ 
ment open, eagerly desiring the arrival of Sir Mungo Malagrowther 
• (an event which had seldom been expected by any one with so much 
anxious interest), a pereonage. as it seemed, of at least equal import¬ 
ance with the knight, enters into the apartment, and began to hold 
earnest colloquy mth the publican, who thought proper to carry on the 
conference on his side unbonneted. This important gentleman’s oc¬ 
cupation might be guessed from his dress. A milk-white jerkin, and 
hose of white kersey ; a white apron twisted around his body in the 
manner of a sash, in which, instead of a warlike dagger, was stuck 
a long-bladed knife, hilted with buck’s horn ; a white nightcap on his 
head, under which his hair was neatly tucked, sufficiently portrayed 
him as one of those priests of Ckimus whom the vulgar call cooks; and 
the air with which he rated the publican for having neglected to send 
some provisions to the Palace, showed that he ministered to royalty 
itself. 

“ This will never answer,” he said, “ Master Kilderkin—the King 
twice asked for sweetbreads and fricasseed coxcerabs, which are a 
favourite dish of his most Sacred Majesty, and they were not to be had, 
because Master Kilderkin had not supplied them to the clerk of the 
kitchen, as by bargain Jiound.” Here Kilderkin made some apology, 
brie^ according to his own nature, and muttered in a lowly tone, after 
the fashion of all who find themselves in a scrape. His superior replied 
in a lofty strain of voice, “ l)o not tell me of the carrier and his wain, 
and of the hen-coops coming from Norfolk with the poultry ; a loyal 
man would have sent an express—he would have gone upon his sttuups, 
like Widdrington. What if the King had lost his appetite. Master 
Kilderkin? What if his most Sacred Majesty had lost his dinner ? 0 
Master Kilderkin, if yon had but the just sense of the dignity of our 
profession, which is told of by the witty African slave, tor so the King’s 
most excellent Majesty desi^ates him, Publius Terentius, Tanqvmn. 
in specula—in patinas inspicere juheo.” 

“You are learned. Master Linklafer,” replied the English publican, 
compelling, as it were with difficulty, his mouth to utter three or four 
words consecutively. 

“ A poor smatterer,” said Mr Linklater; “ but it would be a shame 
to us, who are his most excellent Majesty’s countrymen, not in some 
sort to have cherished those arts wherewith he is .so deeply embued— 
Begis ad exemplar. Master Kilderkin, totus componitur arhis —which 
is as much as to say, as the King quotes the cook learns. In brief. 
Master Kilderkm, having had the luck to be bred where humanities 
may had-at the matter of an English five groats by the quarter, I, 

like o'thers, have acquired—ahem—hem!”-Here, the speaker’s eye 

having fallen upon Lord Glenvarloch, he suddenly stopped in his learned 
harangue, with such symptoms of embarrassment as induced Ned Kil¬ 
derkin to stretch his taciturnity so far as not only to ask him what he 
ailed, but whether he would take anything. 

“ Ad nothings” replied the learnM rival of the philosophical Syrus; 
“ Nothing—and yet I do feel a little giddy. I could taste a glass of 
your dame’s aqua mirabilis" 

“ I will fetch it ” said Ned, giving a nod; and his back was no sooner 
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turned, tlmn the cook walked near the table where Lord Glenvar- 
loch was seated, and regarding him with a look of significance, where 
more was meant than met the ear, said—“ You are a stranger in 
Greenwich, sir. I advise you to take the ojmortunity to step into 
the Park—the western wicket was ajar when I came mther; 1 think 
it will he looked presently, so you had better make the best of your 
way—ttot*is, if you liave any curiosity. The venison are coming into 
season just now, sir, and there is a pleasiue in looking at a h^ of 
grease. I always think, when they are bounding so blithely past, 
what a pleasure it would be to broach their plump haunches on a spit, 
and to embattle their breasts in a noble fortincation of pufl-paste, with 
plenty of black-pepper.” 

He said no more, as Kilderkin re-entered with the cordial, but edged 
off from Nigel without waiting any reply, only repeating the same look 
of mtelligenee with wliich he had accosted him. 

Nothing makes men’s wits so alert as personal danger. Nigel took 
the first opportmiity which his host’s attention to the yeomen of the 
royal kitchen pemiitted to discharge his reckoning, and readily ob¬ 
tained a direction to the wicket in question. He found it upon the 
latch as he had been taught to expect; and perceived that it admitted 
him to a narrow foot-path, which traversed a elase and tangled thicket, 
designed for the cover of the does and the young fawns. He conjectured 
it would be proper to wait; nor had he been stationary above hve min¬ 
utes when the cook, scalded as much with heat of motion as ever he had 
been at his huge fire-place, arrived almost breatliless, and with his pass¬ 
key hastily locked the wicket behind him. 

Ere Lord Glenvarloch had time to speculate upon this action, the 
man approached with anxiety, and said—“ Good lord, my Lord Gleii- 
varlocn!—^why will you endanger yourself thus /” 

“ You know me then, my friend (” said Nigel. 

“ Not much of that, my lord—but I know your honour’s noble house 
well.—My name is Laurie Linklater, my lord.” 

“Linklater!” repeated Nigel. *“ I should recollect- 

“ Under your lordship’s favour,” he continued, “ I was hirentice, my 
lord, to old Mungo Moniplies, the flesher at the wanton West-port of 
Edinburgh, which I wish 1 saw again before I died. And your honour’s 
noble father having taken Richie Moniplies into his house to wait on 
your lordship, there was a sort of connection, your lordship sees.” 

“ Ah! ” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ I had almost forgot your name, 
but not your kind purpose. You tried to put Richie in the way of pre¬ 
senting a supplication to his Majesty ?” 

“ Most true, my lord,” replied the King’s cook. “ I had like to have 
come hy mischief in the job; for Richie, who was always wilful, ‘ Wadua 
be guided by me,’ as the sang says. But nobody amongst these brave 
English cooks can kittle up lus Majesty’s most sacred palate with our 
own gusty Scottish dishes. So I e’en betook myself to my craft, and 
concocted a mess of friar’s chicken for the soup, and a savouiy hachis, 
that made the whole cabal coup the crans ; and, instead of disgrace, I 
came by preferment, I am one of the clerks of the kitchen now, make 
me thankful—with a finger in the purveyor’s office, and may get mv 
whole hand in by and by.” j 
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" I am truly glad,” said Nigel, “ to heax that you have not suffered 
on my account,—still more so at your good fortune.” 

“ You bear a kind heart, my lord,” said Linklater, “ and do not 
forget poor people; and, troth, I see not why they should be forgotten, 
sinoe the King’s errand may sometimes fall in Uie cadger’s gate. I 
have followed your lordship in the street, just to look at such a stately 
« shoot of the old oak-tree; and my heart jumped into my throat, when 
I saw you sitting openly in the eating-hbuse yonder, and knew there was 
such danger to your person.” 

“ What! there are warrants against me, then ?” said Nigel. 

“It is even true, my lord; and there are those are willing to blacken 
you as much as they can.—God forgive them, that would sacrifice an 
honourable house for their own base ends!” 

“Amen,” said Nigel. 

“ For, say yoiu lordship may have been a little wild, like other young 
gentlemen- ” < 

“ We have little time to talk of it, my friend,” said Nigel. “ The 
point in question is, how am I to get speech of the?King?” 

“The King, my lord !” said Linklater, in astonishment; “why, will 
not that be rushing wilfully into danger ?—scalding yourself, as 1 may 
say, with your own ladle 'r 

“My good friend,” answered Nigel, “my experience of the Court, 
and my knowledge of the circumstances in which I stand, tell me, that 
the manliest and most direct road is, in my case, the surest and the 
safest. The King has both a head to apprehend what is just, and a 
heart to do what as kind.” 

“ It is e’en true, my lord, and so we, his old servants, know,” added 
Linklater; “but, wo’s me, if you knew how many folks make it their 
daily and niglatly purpose to set his head against his heart, and his 
heart against his head—to make him do hard things because they are 
called just, and unjust things because they are represented as kind. 
Wo’s me! it is with his Sacred Majesty, and the favourites who work 
upon him, even according to the homely proverb that men tamit my 
calling with,—‘God .sends good meat, but the devil sends cooks.’ ” 

“It signifies not talking of it, my good friend,” said Nigel, “ I must 
take my risk—^my honour peremptorily demands it. They may maim 
me, or neggar me, but they shall not say I fled from my accusers. My 
peers shall hear my vindication.” 

“ Your peers?” exclaimed the cook—“ Alack-a-day, my lord, we are 
not in Scotland, where the nobles can bang it out bravely, were it even 
with the King himself, now and then. This mess must be cooked in 
the Star-Chamber, and that is an oven seven times heated, my lord;— 
and yet, if you are determined to see the King, I will not say but you 
may find some favour, for he likes well an^hing that is appealed 
directly to his own wisdom, and sometimes, in the like cases, I have 
known him stick by his own opinion, which is always a fair one. Only 
mind, if you will forgive me, my lord—mind to spice high with Latin ; 
a curr or two of Greek would not be amiss; and, if you can bring in 
anything about the judgment of Solomon, in the original Hebrew, and 
season with a merry jest or so, the dish will be the more palatable.— 
Truly, I think, that, besides my skill in art, I owe much to the stripes 
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of the Rector of the High School, who imprinted on my mind that 
cooking scene in the Heautontimorumenos.” 

“Leaving that aside, my friend,” said Lord Glenvarlooh, “can you 
inform me which way I shall most readily get to the sight and speech 
of the King r 

“ To the sig}it of him readily enough,” said Linklater; “he is gallop¬ 
ing about these alleys, to see them strike the hart, to get mm an 
appetite for a noomng—and that reminds me I should he in the 
kitchen. To the speech of the King you will not come so easily, unless 
you could either meet him alone, which rarely chances, or wait for 
him among the crowd that go to see him alight.—And now. farewell, 
my lord, and God speed!—I could do more for you, I would offer it.” 

“You have done enough, perhaps, to endanger yourself,” said Lord 
Qlenvarloch; “I pray you to be gone, and leave me to my fate.” 

The honest cook lingered, but a nearer burst of the horns apprised 
him that there was no time to lose; and, acquainting Nigel that he 
would leave the postern-door on the latch to secure his retreat in that 
direction, he bade Gdtl bless him, and farewell. 

In the kindness of tliis humble countryman, flowing partly from 
national partiality, partly from a sense of long-remembered benefits, 
which bad been scarce thought on by those who •had bestowed them. 
Lord Glenvarloch thought he saw the last touch of sympathy which he 
was to receive in this cold and courtly region, and felt that he must 
now be sufficient to himself, or be utterly lost. 

He traversed more th^ one alley, guided by the sounds of the chase, 
and met several of the inferior attendants upon the King’s sport, who 
regarded Mm only as one of the spectators who were sometimes per¬ 
mitted to enter the Park by the concurrence of the officers about the 
Court. Still there was no appearance of James, or any of his principal 
courtiers, and Nigel began to think whether, at the risk of incurring 
disgrace similar to that which had attended the rash exploit of Richie 
Monitilies, he should not repair to yie Palace-gate, in order to address 
the King on his return, when Fortune presented him the opportunity 
of doing so, in her own way. 

He was in one of those long walks by which the Park was traversed, 
when he heard, first a distant rustling, then the rapid approach of 
hoofs shaking the firm earth on which he stood; then a distant halloo, 
warned by which he stood up by the side of the avenue, leaving free 
room for the passage of the chase. The stag, reeling, covered with 
foam, and blackened with sweat, Ms nostrils expanded as ho gasped for 
breath, made a shift to come up as far as where Nigel stood, and, 
without turning to liay, was there pulled down by two tell ^eyhoonds 
of the breed still used by the hardy deer-stalkers of the Scottish High¬ 
lands, but which has been long unknown in England. One dog struck 
at the buck’s throat, another dashed his sharp nose and fangs, I might 
almost say, into the animal’s bowels. It would have been natural for 
Lord Glenvarloch, himself persecuted as if by hunters, to have thought 
upon the occasion like the melancholy Jacques; but habit is a strange 
matter, and I fear that his feelmgs on the occasion were rather those 
of the practised huntsman than of the moralist. He had no tine, 
however, to indulge them, for mark what befeU. 
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A single horseman followed the chase, upon a steed so thoroughly 
subjected to the rein, that it obeyed the touch of the bridle as if it had 
been a mechanic^ impulse operating on the nicest piece of macliineiy; 
so that, seated deep in his demi-pique saddle, and so trussed up there 
as to make falling almost impossible, the rider, without either fear or 
hesitation, might increase or diminish the speM at ^hich he rode, 
which, even on the most animating occasions of the chsujd, seldom ex¬ 
ceeded three-fourths of a gallop, the horse keeping his haunches under 
him, and never stretching forward beyond the managed pace of the 
academy. The security with which he chose to prosecute even this 
favourite, and, in ordinary case, somewliat dangerous amusement, as 
well as the rest of his equipage, marked King James. No attendant 
was within sight; indeed, it was often a nice strain of flattery to per¬ 
mit the Sovereign to suppose he liad outridden and distanced all the 
rest of the chase. 

“Weel dune. Bash—^weel dime. Battle !” he exclaimed, as he came 
up. “ By the honoiur of a king, ye are a credit to the Braes of Bal- 
wnither!—Hand my horse, man,” he called out te Nigel, without stop¬ 
ping to see to whom he had addressed himself—“ Hand my naig, anil 
help me doun out o’ the saddle —deil ding your saul, sirra, cauna ye 
mak haste before these lazy smaiks come up 1 —baud the rein easy— 
dinna let him swerve—now, hand the stimip—that will do, man, and 
now we are on terra firma.” So saying, without casting an eye on his 
assistant, gentle King Jamie, unsheathing the short, sharp) hanger 
[couteau de chasse), which was the only thing api>roaching to a sword 
that he could willingly endure the sight of, drew the blade with great 
satisfaction across the throat of the buck, and put an end at once to its 
struggles and its agonies. 

Lord Glenvarloch, who knew well the silvan duty which the occasion 
demanded, hmig the bridle of the King’s palfrey on the branch of a 
tree, and, kneeling duteously down, turned the slaughtered deer upon 
its back, and kept the quarrie in tliat position, while the King, too 
intent upon his sport to observe anything else, drew his couteau down 
the breast of the animal, secundum artem ; and, having made a cross 
cut, so as to ascertain the depth of the fat upon the chest, exclaimed, 
in a sort of rapture, “ Three inches of white fat on the brisket!—^prime 
—prime, as I am a crowned sinner—aud deil ane o’ the lazy loons in 
but mysell! Seven-Caught—aught tines on the antlers. By G—d, a 
hart of aught tines, and the first of the season! Bash and Battie, bless¬ 
ings on the heart’s-root of ye ? Bass me, my bairns, buss me.’’ The 
dogs accordingly fawned upon him, licked him with bloody jaws, and 
soon put him in such a state that it might have seemed treason had 
been doing its full work upon his anointed body. “ Bide doun, with a 
mischief to ye—bide doun, with a wanion,” cried the King, almost 
overturned by the obstre^rous caresses of the large stag-hounds. 
“ But ye are just like other folks, gie ye an inch and ye take an ell.— 
And wha may ye lie, friend 1” he said, now finding leisure to take a 
nearer view of Nigel, and observing wlmt in his first emotion of silvan 
delight had escaped him,—“ Ye are nane of our train, maa In the 
name of God, what the devil are ye 
“An unfortunate man, sire,” replied NigeL 
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“ I dare say that,” answered the King, snappishly, ‘‘ or I wad have 
seen naething of you. My lieges keep a’ their happiness to themselves; 
but let bowls row wrang wi’ them, and I am sure to hear of it.” 

“ And to whom else can we carry our complaints but to your Majesty, 
who is Heaven’s vicegerent over us ?” answered Nigel. 

“ Right, man, right-^very weel spoken,” said the King; “ but you 
should leave Heaven’s vicegerent some qiiiet on earth, too.” 

“ If your Mljesty will look on me” (for hitherto the King had been 
so busy, first with the dogs, and then with the mystic operation of 
breaking, in vulgar phrase, cutting up tlie deer, that he had scarce 
given his assistant above a transient glance), “ you will see whom neces¬ 
sity makes bold to avail himself of an opportunity which may never 
again occur.” 

King James looked ; his blood left his cheek, though it continued 
stained with tliat of the animal which lay at his feet, he dropped the 
knife from his hand, cast behind him a faltering eye, as if he either 
meditated flight or looked out for as.sistance, and then exclaimed,— 
“ Glenvarlocmdes ! as sure as I was christened James Stewart. Here 
is a bonny spot of worlf, and me alone, and on foot too !” he added, 
bustling to get upon his horse. 

“ Forgive me that I interrupt you, my liege,” said Nigel, placing 
himself between the King and the steed ; “ hear meljut a moment.” 

“ I’ll hear ye best on horseback,” said the King. “ I canna hear a 
word on foot, man, not a word; and it is not seemly to stand cheek-for- 
chowl confronting us that gate. Bide out of our gate, sir, we charge you, 
on your allegiance.—The (yfil’s in them a’, what can they be doing '/” 

“By the crown which you wear, my liege,” .said Nigel, “and for 
which my ancestors have worthily fought, I conjure you to be composed, 
and to hear me but a moment 

That which he asked was entirely out of the monarch’s power to 
grant. The timidity which he showed w-as not the plain downright 
cowardice which, like a natural impulse, compels a man to flight, and 
which can excite little but pity or contempt, but a much more ludicrous, 
as well as more mingled sensation. The poor King was frightened at 
once and angry, desirous of securing his safety, and at the same time 
ashamed to compromise his dignity; so that, without attending to what 
Lord Uleuvarlocn endeavoured to explain, he kept making at his horse, 
and reiieating, “We are a free K^ing, man—we are a free King— 
we will not be controlled by a subject.—In the name of God, what 
keeps Steenie ? And, praised be his name, they are coming—Hillo, 
ho—here, here—Steenie, Steenie!” 

The Duke of Buckingham galloped up, followed by several courtiers 
and attendants of the royal chase, and commenced with his usual famir 
/.liarity,—“ I see Fortune has graced our dear dad, as usual.—But what’s 
•this/” 

“What is it ? It is treason, for what I ken,” said the King; “and 
a’ your wyte, Steenie. Your dear dad and gossip might have been 
murdered, for what you care.” 

. “ Murdered ? Secure the vUlaiii!” exclaimed the Duke. “ By 
jileavcn, it is Olifauut himself!” A dozen of the hunters dismoimted 
at once, letting their horses run wild through the park. Some seized 

R 
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roughly on Lord Glenvarloch, who thouglit jt folly to offer resistance, 
while others busied themselves with the King. “Are you wounded, 
my liege—are you wounded !" 

“ N^; that 1 ken of,” siiid the King, in the paroxysm of his a]>pre- 
hensibn (which, by tho way, might be pardoned in one of so timorous 
a temper, and who, in his time, had been exposed to so many strange 
attempts)—“ Not that I ken of—but search him—search liim. I ain 
sure I saw firo-anns under his cloak. I am sme I smefied powder—I 
am dooms .sm'e of that.” 

Lord Qlcnvarloch’s cloak being stripped off, and his pistols discovered, 
a shout of wonder and of execration on the supposed criminal piu^iose 
arose from the crowd, now thickening every moment. Not that cele¬ 
brated pistol, which, though rnstiug on a bosom as gallant and as loyal 
as Nigcrs, .sprciul such caii.scless alarm among knights and dames at a 
late high solemnity—not tliat very (li.stol caused more temporary eou- 
sternation than was so gromidlessly excited by the anus wliicli were 
taken from Lord Glenvarloeh's person; and not l\lldc-AUa.star-l\lore 
himself coidd reitel witli greater .scorn and indi^uatiou the insinuations 
that they were worn for any sinister purpo,ses.'' 

“ Away with the wretch—the parricide—the bloody-minded villain!” 
was echoed on all hands ; and the King, who naturally enough set the 
same value on his'own life at which it was, or seemed to be, rated by 
others, cried out, louder than all the rest, “ Ay, ay—away with him. 
I have had enough of him, and so has the country. But do him no 
bodily harm—and, for God’s sake, .sins, if ye aw sure that ye have 
thordnghly disarmed him, jmt up your .swfJi'ds, dh'ks, aud skenes, for 
you will certainly do each otlier a jiiisehicf.’’ 

There was a simedy sheathing of weapons ,at the King’s commands; 
for those wlio had liithertu been braiuiishing them in loyil bravado, 
begati thereby to call to mind the extreme dislike which his Maje.sty 
nouri.slied against naked steel, a foible which seemed to he as consti¬ 
tutional as bis timiility, anil was lusnally .ascribed to the brutal murder 
of Rizzio having lieen perpetr.atod in Ids unfortunate mother’s piuseuco 
before he yet saw tho light. 

At this moment, the Piiiice, who had been hunting in a different 
part of the then exteii.sive Park, and bail I'oceived some ha.sry and con¬ 
fused inlbn\iation of what was going forward, came rapidly up, with one 
or two noblemen in bis train, and among.st others Lin'd JJalgarno. He, 
sprung from bis horse, and asked eagerly if his father were woiimled. 

“Not that 1 am sensible of, Baby (Jharles-but a wee matter ex-, 
hausted with strugdiug single-banded with the as.sas.sin.—Steenie, fill 
us a enp of wine—the leathern Iwttle is hanging at om pommel.—Buss 
me, then. Baby Charles.” contimieil the monarch, after he had taken 
this cup of comfort “0 man, the Comnioiiweallh and you have had" 
a fair escape from the heavy and blooily l‘is.s of a dear father ; for we 
axt paterpatrice, as weel paterfamilias.—Qiiis desiderio sit pwlor 
aut aiodus tarn cari capitk ! —Vi'o is me, black cloth would liave been 
dear m Knglaud, and dry een searce 1” 


r Sec Note S. Mhk-AnasUtr-Mort. 

* See Note T. King Jama't Hunting Bottle, 
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And, at the very idea of the general grief wliich must have attended 
Ills death, tile good-natured monarch cried heartily liimself. 

“ Is this possible I” said diaries, steruly; for his 7 iride was hurt at 
his father's demeanour on the one hand, while, on the other, he felt the 
resentment of a sou and a subject at the supposed attemjit on the 
King’s life. “ Let sorae one sjieak who has seen what happened—My 
Lord of Buckingham 

“ 1 cannot say, my lord,” replied the Duke, “ that I saw any actual 
violence olfered to his Majesty, else I should have avenged him on the 
spot.” 

“ You would have done wrong, then, in your zeal, George,” answered 
the Prince ; “ such offeuder.-i were better left to be dealt with by the 
laws. But was the villain not struggling ivith his Majesty I” 

“1 cannot term it so, my lord,” .said the Duke, who, with many 
faults, would have di.sdained <ui nntrath ; “he seemed to deske to de- 
fai.i his IMajesty, ivbo, on tlie contraiv, seemed to wish to mount his 
lionsc ; bill they have fouii.l pistobs on Ins person, contrary to the ])ro- 
claniatiou, and, ii.s it jv'oves to be Nigel Olil'amit, of whose urigovenied 
disposition your Iloyn! llighnt,s; has seen some samiilcs, we seem to 
he jiislilied in a|ipi'eliciiding the worst.” 

“ Nigel Olii'iuuit!" said tlio Prince; “can that ipibapiiy man so soon 
have engaged in a new trespass ‘I Let me see those i.iistols.” 

“ Ye ai’o not so unwise as to meddle with sucli siiaji-liaunclies, Baliy 
Charles !” said James—“ Do not give hkii tlieni, Steenie—I conimainl 
yon on yoiu' allegiance. They may go otf of their own accord, wiiilk 
often befalls.—You will <1* it, tbeu i—Saw ever man sic wilful bainis 
as we are cundiercd with 1—liavena we guardsmen and soldiers enow 
but ye must unload the weapons yoursell—yon, the' heir of om body and 
dignities, .and sac rnoiiy men around that are paid for venturing life in 
our cause I" 

But, without regarding his fatlicr’s exclamations, Prince Charles, 
with die obstinacy which cliaracterized him in trifle.s as well as matters 
of oouscipience, jiersisted in unloadiiTg the pistols with his owai h.aiid, 
of the double bullets with which each wa.s charged. The hands of all 
around were lield up in astunislnneiit at the horror of tlio crime siip- 
jA'Rcd ti.' have been intended, and the cscajie wliich was presumed so 

naiTiiw. 

Kigel bad not yet spoken a word—he now cahuly desired to bo ho.ard. 

“To what pi ir; io.se f’ answered tlic Prince, eoldly. “You knew 
yourself accused of a benyy ollenee, and, instead of rendering yourself 
up to justice in terms of tlie proclamation, you are here found mtruding 
yourself on his Majesty’s iircsencc, and anned with unlawful weapons.” 

“ May it plca.se yon, sir,” answered Nigel, “ I wore these unhappy 
weaiious for my own defence: and not very many hours siuec, they 
were necessary to protect tlio lives of others.” 

“ Doiditless, my lord,” answered the Prince, still calm and unmoved, 
—“ your late moilo of life, and the a,ssociate.s with whom you have lived, 
have made you lamiliar with scenes aud weapons of violence. But it is 
. not to me you are to jilead your cause.” 

' “ Hear me—hear me, noble Prince 1” said M igel ea.gcrly, ‘ ‘ Hear me! 
You—even you yourseli—may one day ask to be hesid, and in vain.” 
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“ How, sir,” said the Prince, hanghtily—“ how am I to construe 
tliat, my lord!” 

“If not on earth, sir-,” replied the prisoner, “yet to Heaven we 
must all pray for patient and favourable audience.” 

“ True, my lord,” said the Prince, bending his head with haughty 
acquiescence; “ nor would I now refuse such audience to you comd it 
avail you. But you shall suffer no wrong. We will ourselves look into 
your case.” 

“Ay, ay,” answered the King; “he hath made appellatio ad 
Ocesamm —we will interrogate Glenvarloohides ourselves, time and 
place fitting; and in the meanwhile, have him and his weapons away, 
for I am weary of the sight of them.” 

In consequence of directions hastily given^ Nigel was accordingly re¬ 
moved from the presence, where, however, his words had not altorether 
fallen to the ground.* “ This is a most strange matter, George,” said 
the Prince to the favourite; “ this gentleman hath a good countenance, 
a happy presence, and much calm firmness in his look and speech. 1 
cannot think he would attempt a crime so desperate and useless.” 

“I profess neither love nor favour to the young man,” answered Buck¬ 
ingham, whose high-spirited ambition bore always an open character; 
“but I caimot but agree with your higlmess, that our dear gossip hatli 
been something hasty in apprehending personal danger from him.”^ 

“ By my savil, Steenie, ye are not mate to say so,” said the King. 
“ Do I not ken the smell of pouther, think ye'( Who else nosed out 
the Fifth of November, save our royal selves! Cecil, and Suffolk, and 
all of them, were at faulty like sae mony moiSgrel tikes, when I puzzled 
it out; and trow ye that I cannot smell pouther 1 Why, ’sbloou, man, 
Joannes Barclaius thought my ingine was in some measure inspiration, 
and terms his histoiy of the plot, Heries paUfacti divinitus parricidii ; 
and Spondanus, in like manner, saith of us, IHvinitus evasU’’ 

“ The land was happy in your Majesity’s escape,” said the Duke of 
Buckingham, “ and not less in the quick wit which tracked that laby¬ 
rinth of treason by so fine and almost invisible a clew.” 

“ &ul, man, Steenie, ye arc right! There are few youths have sic 
true judgment as you respecting the wisdom of their elders; and, as 
for this fause traitorous smaik, I doubt he is a hawk of the same nest. 
Saw ye not something papistical about him ? Let them look that he 
bears not a crucifix, or some sic Roman trinket, about him.” 

“ It would ill become me to attempt the exculpation of this unhappy 
man,” said Lord Dalgamo, “ considering the height of his present 
attempt, which has made all trae men’s blood cuidle in their veins. 
Yet I camiot avoid intimating, with all due submission to his Majesty’s 
infallible judgment, in justice to one who showed himself fonnerly only 
my enemy, though he now displays himself in much blacker colours, 
that this Olifaunt always appeared to me more as a Puritan, than as a 
Papist.” 

“Ah, Dalgamo, art thou there, man?” said the King. “And ye 
behoved to keep back, too, and leave us to our own natural strength 
and the care of Providence, when we were in giips with the villain ?” 

* See Note V. Scene in Greenunch Park, 

* See Note X. Kiihj Jameis Timidity. 
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“Providence, may it please your most gracious Maicsty. would not 
fail to aid, in such a strait, the care of three weeping kingdoms,” said 
Lord Dalgarno. 

“ Surely, man—surely,” replied the King—“ but a sight of your 
father’, with his long wjiinyard, would have b^u a blithe matter a short 
while syne ; ^nd in future we will aid the ends of Providence in our 
favour, by keeping near us two stout beef-eaters of the guard.—^And so 
this Olifaunt is a Puritan 'I —not the less like to be a Papist, for all that 
—for extremities meet, as the scholiast proveth. There are, as I have 
jaoved in my book, Puritans of jrapistiw principles—it is just a new 
tout on an anld horn.” 


Here the King was reminded by the Prince, who dreaded perhaps 
that he was going to recite the whole Basilicon Boron, that it would 
1)6 best to move towards the Palace, and consider what was to he done 
for satisfying the public mind, in whom the morning’s adventure was 
likely to excite much specidation. As they entered the gate of the 


c.\ pressed some curiosity to know its contents. “ The valet in waiting 
will teU you them,” said the King, “ when 1 strip off my cassock. D’ye 
think. Baby, that I can read all tliat is thrust into’my hands 'i See to 


me, man”—(he pc 
were stuffed with 


ointed to the pockets of his great tnmk breeches, which 
1 papers)—“ We are like an ass—that we should so 


speak—stooping betwixt two burdens. Ay, ay, A sinus fortis acewrv- 
hs/ls inter ierminos, as the Vulgate hath it—Ay, ay, V'idi terram 
quod esset optima, et supposui numerxtm ad portamlum, et factus 
sum tributis serviem — I saw this land of England, and became an over¬ 
burdened king thereof.” 

“You are indeed well loaded, jny dear dad and gossip,” said the Duke 
of Buckingham, receiving thepajiers wliich King James emptied out of 
his pocketa 

“ Ay, ay,” continued the monarch; “ take them to you per aver- 
sionem, bahus—the one pouch stuffed with petitions, t’other with pas- 
fjuinadoes; a fine time we have on’t. On my conscience, I believe the 
tale of Cadmus was hieroglyphical, and that the dragon’s teeth wliilk he 
sowed were the letters he invented. Ye aie laughmg. Baby Charles ? 
—Mind what I say.—When I came here first frae our ain country, 
where the men are as rude as the weather, by luy conscience, England 
was a bieldy bit; one would have thought the King had little to do but to 
walk by quiet waters, pei' aquam refectionis. But, J kenna how or why, 
the place is sair changed-read that libel upon uOnd on om; regimen. 
The dragon’s teeth are soivn, Baby Charles ; I pray God they beawia 
their anned harvest in your day, if I suld not live to see it. God forbid 
I sbould,fortherewillbeanawmlday’skempingattheshearingofthem.” 

“ I shall know how to stifle the crop in the blade,—ha, George ?” said 
the Prince, turning to the favourite with a look expressive of some con¬ 
tempt for his father’s apprehensions, and full ot confidence in the 
superior firmness and decision of his own counsels. 

Wliile this discourse was passuig, Nigel, in chaige of a pureuivaiit- 
nt-arms, was pushed and dragged through the small town, all the in¬ 
habitants of which, having been alarmed by the report of an attack on 
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the Kin^s life, now pressed forward to see the supposed traitor. Amid 
the confusion of the innment, lie could descry the face of the victualler, 
arrested into a stare of stolid wonder, and that of the barber grinning 
betwixt horror and eager curiosity, lie thought that he also had a 
glimpse of his watemian in the gTocn jacket. < 

He had no time for remarks, being jilaccd in a boat with the pursui¬ 
vant and two yeomen of the guard, and rowed up the river a.s fast as 
the anus of six stout watermen could pull against the tide. They passed 
the groves of masts which even then a.stonished the stranger with the 
extended commerce of London, and now approached those low and 
blackened w.alls of curtain and bastion, which exhibit here and there 
a piece of ordnance, and here and there a solitary sentinel under arms, 
but have otherwise so little of the military terrors of a citadel. A pro¬ 
jecting low-browed arch, which had loured over many an innocent and 
many a guilty head, in similar circumstances, now s])read its dark 
frowns over that of Nigel.* The boat w.xs put close up to the broad 
stejis against which the tide was lapping its lazy.wave. The warder on 
duty looked from the wicket, and spoke to the'pursuivant in whisjiers. 
In a few minutes the licutcn.ant of the Tower appeared, received, and 
granted an acknowledgment for the body of Nigel, Lord Glenvai'loch. 


CHAPTEE XXVirf;' 

Ye towefs Of Julins! Looeon’s lasting shame; 

With many a foul and midniKlit murder fudl 

Gray. 

Such is the exclamation of Gray. Bandello, long before him, has 
said something like it; and the same sentiment must, in some shape 
or other, have frequently occurred to those, wiio, rememhering the fato 
of other captives inthat raemorahle state-prison, may have had hut too 
ninch reason to anticipate their own. The dark and low arch, which 
seemed, like the entrance to Dante’s IlcH, to forbid hope of rcgicss— 
the muttered sounds of the warders, and jietfy formahlics ohserved in 
opening ami slmtting the grated wicket—the cold and constrained salu¬ 
tation of the Lieiitcuant of the fortress, who showed his ])i'isone,r tliat 
distant and mea.sm-ed respect which authority jiays as a tax to decorum, 
all strock upon Nigel’s heart, impressing on him the cruel consciousness 
of oaptivity. 

“ I am a prisoner," he said, the words escaping from him almost im- 
awares ; “ I am a prisoner, and in the Tower i” 

The Lieutenant bowed—“ And it is my duty,” he said, “ to show 
your lordship to your chamber, where, 1 am comixdled to say, my ordei’s 
are to place you wider some restraint. 1 will make it as easy as my 
duty j'erraita” 

Nigel only bowed in return to this compliment, and followed the 
Lieutenant to the ancient Imildings on the western side of tho parade, 
' See Mote y» 7Yait<^r'9 Cktte, 
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and adjoining to the chapel, need in those days as a state-prison, but 
in ours as tJjo mess-room of the officers of tlie piard upon duty at the 
fortrc&s. 'J’lio, dcmlile doors were unlocked, tlic j)risorier ascended a few 
steps, followed by the Lieutenant, and awarder of the-liigber chiss. 
They entered a large, ^mt irregular, low-roofed, and dark, atjartinent, 
exhibiting a vjiy scanty projKirtioii of funiitiu e. The warder had orders 
to light a fire, and attend toLonl Glcnvarloch’s commands in all tilings 
consistent with his duty ; and the Lieutcuant, having maiie his rever¬ 
ence witli the customary compliment, that he trusted his lordship would 
not long remain under his guardianship, took his leave. 

Nigel would have asked some questions of tlie warder, who remained 
to put the apartment into order, hut the man had cauglit the spirit of his 
ofiice. lie seemed not to hear .some of the])ri,soner’s qnestion.s, though 
of the most ordinary kind, did not rcjily to otheiT!, and when he did speak, 
it was in a.short and .sullen tone, which, thongli not positively disrespect¬ 
ful, was such a.s at least to encourage no farther communication. 

Nigel left him, therefore, to do Ins work in silence, and proceeded to 
atnu.se himself with tfie molaiicholy task of deciphering the names, 
mottoes, vei'se.s, .and hieroglyphics with which his predece.ssors in cap¬ 
tivity liad covered the walls of their ]iri.soii-h(.mse. There he saw the 
nanios of many a forgotten .sufferer mingled with others which will con¬ 
tinue in rcnicnibranee until English history .shall iierlsh. There were 
the pious effusions of the devout Catholic, poured ftirth on the eve of 
his sealing liis ]>rofessiuu at Tylinrn, mingled with those of the firm 
Protestant, about to feed Che fires of Smithlield. There the slender 
hand of tlie unfortunate ,lano Gray, whose fate was to draw tears from 
future generations, might he contra.steil with the holder touch which 
impre.s,sed lieeii on the walls the Pear and Ragged Staff, the proud em¬ 
blem of the proud Dudleys. It was like the roll of the jiropliet, a record 
of lanieutatioii and mourning, and yet not unmixetl with brief inter¬ 
jections of r&siguation, and .sentences expressive of tlie firmest resolu¬ 
tion.* 

Ill the sad task of examining the miseries of his predecessors in cap¬ 
tivity, Lord Olcnvarlocii was iiiterriipted ly the sudden opening of the 
door of lii.s pri.son-room. It was tl.i warder, who caiiio to inform him, 
that, liy order of the Lieutenant of tlie Tower, his lorclshiji was to liave 
the .society and attendance of a fcllow-pri.soiier in hi.s place of oonfine- 
meiit. Nigel reiilicd ha-stily, that ho wi-slied no attendance, and would 
rather be left alone ; Imt tlie wiu'der gave him to undcr.stand, with a 
kind of.gTuuihliiig civility, that the Lieutenant was the best judge how 
ins prisoners should lie accommodated, and that he would have no trouble 
with the hoy, who was such a slip of a thing as was scarce worth tmiiiag 
a key lUKin.' —“Tlierc, Gilc,s,” he said, “ bring the child in.” 

Another warder put the “ lad before him ” into the riioin, and, both 
withdrawing, holt crashed and chain clanged as they replaced tlieise 
ponderous obstacles to freedom. The boy was clad in .a gray suit of the 


> Tlirae mcianrl.ila of illiislrioas ciimln.als or of Innocent persons who hm! the f«te 
of sin-li, are still prcservcil. ;h..ueli at <.n - lone, in llic eourse of repiiiriui; the rooms, 
they were in some (hinder of h, mg nliili:n:t-luil. They are preserved ".t presoiit with 
beeominc respect, and have most of them heen engraved.— <Sm Batuii'S History and 
AniionitU'S of (he Iiarer of London. 
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finest cloth, laid down with silver lace, with a buff-coloured cloak of 
the same pattern. His cap, which was a Montero of black velvet, was 
pulled over his brows, and^ith the profusion of his long ringlets, al¬ 
most concealed his face. He stood on the very spot where the warder 
had quitted his collar, about two steps from the door of the apartment, 
his eyes fixed on the ground, and every joint trembling with confusion 
and terror. Nigel comd well have dispensed with his society, but it was 
not in his nature to behold distress, w'hether of body or mind, without 
endeavouring to relieve it. 

“ Cheer up,” he said, “ ray pretty lad. We are to be companions, it 
seems, for a little time—at least I tnrst your confinement wiD be short, 
since you are too young to have done aught to deserve long restraint. 
Come, come—do not be discouraged. Your hand is cold and trembles! 
the air is warm too—but it may be the damp of this darksome room. 
Place you by the fire—What! weeping-riM, my little man 1 I pray 
you, do not be a child. You have no beard yet, to be dishonoured by 
your tears, but yet you should not cry like a girl. Think you are only 
shut up for playing truant, and you can pass a day without weeping, 
surely.’’ 

The boy suffered himself to he led and seated by the fire, but, after 
retaining for a long time tlie very posture which lie assumed in sitting 
down, he suddenly changed it in order to wring his hands with an air 
of the bitterest distress, and then, spreading them before his face, Wept 
so plentifully that the teais found their way in floods through his 
slender fingers. 

Nigel was in some degree rendered insensible to his own situation, by 
his feelings for the intense agony by which so young and Ixiautiful a 
creature seemed to be utterly overwhelmed ; aud, sitting down close 
beside the boy, he applied the most soothing terms which occun'cd to 
endeavour to alleviate his distress ; and with an action which the differ¬ 
ence of their age rendered natural, drew hLs hand kindly along the 
long hair of the disconsolate child. The lad appeared so shy as even 
to mirink from this slight approach to familiarity—yet, when Lord Glen- 
varloch, iierceiving and allowing for his timidity, sat down on the far¬ 
ther side of the fire, he appeared to be more at his ease, and to hearken 
with some apparent interek to the arguments which from time to time 
Nigel used, to induce him to moderate, at least, tlie violence of his 
grief. As the hoy listened, his tears, tliough they continued to flow 
freely, seemed to escape from their source more easily, liis sobs were 
less convulsive, and became gradually clianged into low sighs, which 
succeeded each other, indicating as much sorrow, perhaps, but less 
alarm than his first transports had shown. 

“ Tell me who and what you are, my pretty boy,” said Nigel. “ Con¬ 
sider me, child, as a companion, who wishes to be kind to you, would 
you but teach him how he can be so.” 

“ Sir—my lord, I mean,” answered the boy, veiy timidly, and in a 
voice which could scarce he heard even across the brief distoce which 
divided thenn “ you are very good— and I—^am very unhappy- ” 

A second fit of tears interrupted what else he had intended to say, 
and it required a renewal of Lord Glenvarloch’s good-natured expos¬ 
tulations and encouragements to bring him once more to such com- 
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posture as rendered the lad capable of expressing himself intelligibly. 
At length, however, he was able to say —“ I am sensible of your gooa- 
ness, iny lord—and fateful for it—but I am a poor unhappy creature, 
au<l, what is worse, Mve myself only to thank for my misfortunes.” 

“We are seldom al)|olntely miserable, my young acquaintance,” said 
Nigel, “ witl^out being otuEelves more or less responsible for it—I may 
well say so, otherwise I had not been here to-day—but you are very 
young, and can have but little to answer for.” 

“ Oil, sir! I wish 1 could say so—I have been self-willed and ob¬ 
stinate—and rash and nngovcrnablet~and now—now, how dearly do I 
pay the price of it!” 

“ Pshaw, my boy,” replied Nigek; “this must be some childish frolic 
—some breaking out of boundfs—some truant trick—And yet how 
should any of these have brought you to the Tower'(—There is some¬ 
thing mysterious about you, young man, which I must inquire into.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, my lord, there is no hann about me,” said the boy, 
more moved it w'ould seem to confession by the last words, by which he 
seemed considerably alarmed, than by all "the kind expostulations and 
arguments which Nigel had previously used. “1 am innocent—^that 
is, I have done wrong, but nothing to deserve being in this frightful 
place.” 

“Tell me the truth, then,” said Nigel, iu a tone in which command 
mingled with encouragement; “you have nothing to fear from me, and 
as little to hope, {lerhaps—yet, placed as I am, I would know with 
whom I speak.” 

“With an unliappy—boy, sir—and idle and truantly disposed, as 
your lordship said,^^ answered the lad, looking up, and showing a 
countenance iu which jialencss and blushes succeeded each other, as 
fear and shamefacedness alternately had influence. “ I left my father’s 
house without leave, to see the King hunt in the Park at Greenwich; 
there came a cry of treason, and all the gates were shut—I was fright¬ 
ened, and hid myself in a thicket, and I was found by some of the 
rangers and examined—and they said I gave no good account of myself 
— and so 1 was sent hither.” 


“I am an unhappy, a most in 'lappy being,” said Lord Qlenvarloch, 
rising and walking through the apartment; “nothing approaches me 
but shares my own bad fate! Death and imprisonment dog my steps, 
and involve all who are found near me. Tiet this boy’s stoiy sounds 
strangely.—You say you were examhied, niy young friend—Let me 
pray you to say whether you told your name, and your means of gmn- 
ing admission into the Park—if so, they surely would not liave detSned 
you!” 

“Oh, my lord,” said the boy, “I took care not to tell them' the 
name of the friend that let me in; and as to my father—I would not 
he knew where I now am for all the wealth in London!” 


“But you do not expect,” said Nigel, “that they ivill dismiss you 
till you let them know who and what you are 
“ What good will it do them to keep so useless a creature as myself 1” 
said the boy; “they must let me go, were it but out of shame.” 

“Do not trust to that—tell me your name and station—I will com¬ 
municate them to the Lieutenant—he is a man of quality and honour, 
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and will not only bo willinj; to procure your liberation, but also, I have 
no doubt, will intercede with your fatlier. I am partly answerable for 
such ixKir aid as 1 can alford, to get you out of this embarrassment, 
since I occasioned the alarm owing to which you were arrested ; so tell 
me your name, and your fatlier’s name.” ^ 

“ My name to you? Oli, never, never!” answered the boy, in a tone 
of deep emotion, tiie cause of which Nigel could not comprehend. 

“Aro you so raucli afraid of me, young man,” he replied, “because 
I am here accused and a prisoner I Consider, a man may be hotli, and 
deserve neither suspicion nor restraint. W hy should you dLstrust me ? 
You seem friendle&s, and I am myself so mucli in the same circum¬ 
stances that I cannot but pity your situation when I reflect on my 
own. Be wise; I have spoken kindly to you—mean as kindly as I 
speak.”' 

“Oh, I doubt it not, I doubt it not. my lord,” said the boy, “and I 
could tell you all—that i.s, almost .all.” 

“ Tell me nothing, ray young friend, excepting what may assist me 
in being useful to you,” said Nigel. 

“ You are generous, my lord,” said the boy; “ and I am sure—Oh, 
sure, I might safely trust to your honour—But yet—but yet—1 am so 
sore be.sct—I have been so r.asb, so unguarded—I can never tell you of 
my folly. Besides, 1 liave already told too much to one whose heart I 
thought I had moved—yet I find myself liere.” 

“ To whom did you make this disclosmre f” said Nigel. 

“ I d.are not tell,” replied the youtli. 

“There is something singular aliout you, my young friend,” said 
Lord Glenvarloch, witlidrawing with a gentle <legieo of compulsion the 
hand with which the boy had again covered his eyes; “do not pain 
yourself witli thinking on your situation just at pre.sent —voot jmlse is 
high and your hand feverisli—lav yourself on yonder pallet, and try to 
compose yom-self to sleep. It is the readiest and best remedy for the 
faiicie.s with which you are worrying yourself.” 

“ 1 thank you for your cnusidcrate'kindness, my lord,” said the hOy; 
“with your leave I will remain fur a little simce '<iuiet in this chair—I 
am better thus than on the conch. I can think undisturlicdly on what 
I have done, and iiiive still to di i; and if God sunds slumber to a cTcatime 
so exliaiisted, it shall he most welcuine.” 

& saying, the boy drew his liand from Tioril Nigel’s, and, drawing 
around liim and partly over his face tlic fuld.s of hi.s ample cloak, he 
resigned himself to sleep or meditation, wliiio his companion, notwith¬ 
standing the cxiiaustiiig scenes of this and tlic precedmg day, continued 
his jieusive walk up and down the apartment. 

Evenr reader has exiieriunccd, tliat times occur, when, far from being 
lords of external circumstances, imm is unable to n de even the wayrvard 
realm of liis own thoughts. It was Nigel’s natural wish to consider ids 
own situation coolly, and fe on the onirse whieli it liccaine him as a man 
of sense and courage to ado]it; and vet, in siiilo of himself, and not- 
withstanding tlie decji interest of flic critical sfate in wliich lie was 
placed, it did so happen that his fclIow-]iri.soiicr’s situation occupied 
more of his thoughts tlian did hi.s oivn. Tlicre was no accoimting for 
this wandering of the imagination, but also there was no striving with 
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it. The pleading tones of one of the sweetest voices he had ever heard 
still ning in his ear, though it seemed that sleep had now fettered the 
tongue of the speaker, lie drew near on tip-toe to satisfy liimsetf 
whether it were so. The folds of the cloak hid the lower part of his 
face entirely; but the bonnet, which had fallen a little aside, jiermitted 
him to see the f(irehe.afr streaked with blue veins, the closed eyes, and 
the long silken eyelashes. 

“ Poor child,” said NiMl to himself, as he looked on him, nestled up 
as it were in the folds of Ids mantle, “ the dew is yet on thy eyela.slie8, 
and thou Inast fairly wept thyself asleep. Sorrow is a rough nurse to 
one so young and delicate as thou art. Peace be to thy slumbers, I 
will not disturb them. My own misfortunes reepdre my attention, and 
it is to their contemplation that I must resign myself.” 

He attempted to do so, but was crossed at cvciT tiuTi by conjectures 
which intruded themselves as before, .and which all regarded the sleeper 
rallicr than himself, lie was angry and vexed, and expostidatcd with 
hiiii.self concendng the overu'cening interest which he took in the con¬ 
cerns of one of wliom ue knew nothing, saving that the Iwy was forced 
into his company, jierhaps as a .s]iy, by those to whose custody he was 
committed—hut the spell could not be brolicn, and the thoughts which 
. he strugg!o<i to disrai.ss continued to haunt him. • 

Tims passed half-an-honr or more; at the conclusion of which the 
harsh soiuid of the revolving holts was again heard, and the voice of the 
warder announced that a man desired to speak with Lord Glenvarloch. 
“A man to siieak witli me under my present circumstances!—Who 
can it he I” And John Christie, his landlord of Paul’s Wharf, resolved 
his doubts by entering tlie apartment. “Welcome—most welcome, 
mine honest landlord! ” said Lord Glenvarloch. “ How could 1 have 
dreamt of seeing you in my juesent close lodgings ? ” And at the same 
time, with the frankuess of old kindness, lie walked up to Christie, and 
offered his iiand; but John .started baok as from the look of a basilisk. 

“ Keep your courtesies to yourself, my lonl,” said lie gruffly; “ 1 have 
had as many of them already as may serve me for my life.” 

“ Wily, Master Cliristie,” said is'ige], “what mearis this? I trust 
I h.avc not offended you.” 

“ Ask me no questions, my lord,” said Christie, hluntlv. “ I am a 
man of jieace—1 came not hither to wrangle with von at tliis place and 
season. Just suppose that I am well informed of all the obiigenients 
from your honmu’s nobleness, and tlien aennaiut me, in as few words 
as way be, where is the unhappy woman—What have you done with 
her ? ” 

“ What have I done with her! ” said Lord Glenvarloch—" Done 


with whom i I know not what you are speaking of.” 

“ Oh, yes, my lord,” said Christie; “ play suqjriso as well as you 
will, you must have some gness that 1 am speaking of the poor fool that 
was my wife, till she became yom lordshiphs light-o’-love.” 

“ Your wife! lias your wife left you i and, if she h.as, do you come 
to ask her of me?” 


“ Yes, my lord; singular as it may seem,” returned Christie, ir a 
tone of hitter irony, and with a sort ol gi'in widely discording from cho 
discomposme of his features, the gleam of Ids eye, and the froth which 
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stood on his lip, “ I do come to make that demand of your lordship. 
Doubtless, you are surprised I should tike the trouble; but, I cannot 
tell, gi-eat men and little men think differently. She has lain in my 
bosom, and drunk of my cup; and, such as she is, I cannot forget that 
—though I will never see her again—she must not starve, my lord, or 
do worse, to gain bread, though I reckon your lordship may think I am 
robbing the public in trying to change her courses.” ' 

“ By my faith as a Christian, by my honoxu- as a gentleman,” said 
Lord Glenvarloch, “if aught amiss nas chanced with your wife, I 
know nothing of it. I trust in Heaven you axe as much mistaken in 
imputing guilt to her, as in supposing me her partner in it.” 

“ Fi^ lie! iiiy lord,” said Cliristie; “ why will you make it so 
tough 'I She is but the wife of a clod-pated old chandler, who was 
idiot enough to many a wench twenty years younger than himself. 
Your lordship cannot have more gloiy by it than you have had already; 
and, as for advantage and solace, I take it Dame Nelly is now un¬ 
necessary to your gratification. I should be sorry to interrupt the 
course of yoiu pleasure ; an old wittol should have more consideration 
of Ms condition. But, your precious lordship being mewed up here 
among other choice jewels of tne kingdom, Dame Nmly cannok I take 

it, be admitted to share the hours of dalliance which- " Here the 

incensed husband stammered, broke off his tone of irony, and proceeded, 
striking his staff against the ground—“ Oh that these false limbs of 
yours, which I wish had been hamstrung when they first crossed my 
honest threshold, were free from the fctters,they have well deserved ! 
I would give you the odds of your youth, ana yom- xveapon, and would 
bequeath my soul to the foul fiend rf I, with this piece of oak, did not 
make, you such an example to all ungrateful, pick-thank courtiers, 
that It should be a proverb to the end of time how John Christie 
swaddled his wife’s tine leman !” 

“ I understand not your insolence,” said Nigel, “ but I forgive it, 
Ijeoause you labour xmder some strange delusion. In so far as I can 
comprehend your vehement charge, it is entirely undeserved on my 
part. You seem to impute to me the seduction of your wife—I trust 
she is innocent. For me, at least, she is as innocent as an angel in 
bliss. I never thought of her—never touched her hand or cheek, save 
in honourable courtesy.” 

“ Oh, ay—courtesy!—that is the veiy word. She always praised 
your lordsnip’s honmt/rahlt courtesy. Ye have cozened me between 
ye, with your courtesy. My lord—my lord, you came to us no very 
w^thy man—you know it. It xvas for no lucre of gain I took you 
and your swash-buckler, your Don Diego yonder, under my poor roof. 
I never cared if the little room xvere let or no; I could live without it. 
If you could not have paid for it, you should never have been asked. 
All the wharf knows John Christie has the means and spirit to do a 
kindness. When you first darkened my honest door-way, I was as 
happy as a man need to be, who is no youngster, and has the rheuma¬ 
tism. Nelly was the kindest and best-humoured wench—xve might 
have 0 word now and then about a gown or a ribbon, but a kinder soul, 
on the whole, and a more careful, considering her years, till you came 
—^and what is she now ! But I will not be a fool to cry if 1 can help 
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it. What she is, is not the question, but where she is; and that I 
must leam, sir, of you.” 

“How can you, when I tell you,” replied Nigel, “that I am as 
ignorant as yourself, or rather much more so ? Till this moment, I 
never heard of any disagreement betwixt your dame and you.” 

“ That is a lie," said John Christie, bluntly. 

“How, you^base villmn !” said Lord Glenvarloch—“do you presume 
on my situation ? If it were not that I hold you mad. and perhaps 
made so by some wrong sustained, you should find my being weapon¬ 
less were no protection. I would beat yoirr brains out against the wall.” 

“ Ay, wj, answered Christie, “ bully as ye list. Ye have been at the 
ordinaries, and in Alsatia, and learned the ruffian’s rant I doubt pot' 
But I repeat, you have spoken an untruth, when you said you knew 
not of my wife’s falsehood; for, when you were twitted with it among 
your gay mates, it was a common jest among you, and your lordship 
took all the credit they would give you for your gallantry and gratitude.” 

There was a mixture of truth in this part of the charge, which dis¬ 
concerted Lord Glenvarloch exceedingly; for he could not, as a man of 
honour, deny that Lord Dalgarno, and others, had occasionally jested 
with him on the subject of Dame Nelly, and that, though he nad not 
played exactly le fanfaron dee vices qu’il iHavcit pas, he had not at 
least been sufficiently anxious to clear himself of the suspicion of such 
a crime to men who considered it as a merit. It was therefore with 
some hesitation, and in a sort of qualifying tone, that he admitted that 
some idle jests had passed upon such a supposition, although without 
the least foundation in tmth. John Christie would not listen to his 
vindication any longer. “ By your own account,” he said, “you per¬ 
mitted lies to be told of you in kst. How do I know you are speaking 
truth, now you are serious ? You thought it, I suppose, a fine thing 
to wear the reputation of having dishonoured an honest family,—^who 
will not tliink that you had real fyounds for your base bravado to rest 
upon 1 I will not belieVe otherwise for one, and therefore, my lord, 
mark what I have to say. You are,now yourself in trouble—^As you 
hope to come through it safely, and without loss of life and property, 
tell me where this unhappy woman is. Tell me, if you hope for heaven 
—^tell me, if you fear hffl—tell mo, as you would not have the curse of 
an utterly ruined woman, and a broken-hearted man, attend you through 
life, and bear witness a^inst you at the Great Day, which shall come 
after death. You are moved, my lord, I see it. 1 cannot forget the 
wrong you have done me. I cannot even promise to forgive it—but— 
tell me, and you shall never see me again, or hear more of niy re¬ 
proaches.” 

“ Unfortunate man,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “you have skid mope, 
far more than enough to move me deeply. Were I at liberty, I would 
lend you my best aid to search out him who has wronged you, the rather 
that I do suspect my having been your lodger has b^n m some degree 
the remote cause oforinging the spoiler into the sheepfold.” 

“ I am glad yoirr lordship giants me so much,” said John Christie, 
resuming the tone of imbittered irony with which he had opened the 
singular conversation ; “ I will spare you farther reproach and remon¬ 
strance—your mind is made up and so is mine.—So, ho, warder!” 
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The warder entered, and John went on,—“ I want to get ont, brother. 
Look well to your cliai’ge—it were better that half the wild beasts in 
their dens yomler were turned loose upon Tower HUl, tlmn that this 
same smoothfaced, civil-spoken gentleman were again returned to 
honest men’s company.” 

So saymg, he hastily loft the apartment; ami Nigel had full leisure 
to lament tte waywardness of his fate, which seemed never to tire of 
persocutiuK lum for crimes of which he was innocent, atid investing 
him with the appearances of guilt which liis ihind abhorred. lie could 
not, however, help acknowledging to himself, that all the pain which 
he might sustain from the present accusation of .lolm Chnstio was so 
deserved, from his having suffered himself, out of vanity, or rather 
an unwillingness to encounter ridicule, to be supposed capable of a base 
inhospitable crime, merely because fools called it an affair of gallantry; 
and it was no balsam to the wound, when he recollected what llichie 
had told him of his having been ridiculed behind his back by the gd- 
lants of the ordinary, for affecting the reimtation of an intrigue wliich 
he had not in reality spirit enough to have carried on. llis simidation 
had, ill a word, placed him in the uiducky predfcament of bemg rallied 
as a braggart amongst the dissipated youths, with whom the reality of 
the amour would have given him credit; wliilst, on the other hand, he 
was branded as aii'inhospitaWo seducer by the injured husband, who 
was obstinately persuaded of his guilt. 


CHAPTEE XXIX 

Haw feres the man on whom good men would look 
With eyes where sconi and censure combnted, 

But that kind Christian luve hatli the lessun- 

Tliat they who merit most contempt and hate, 

Ho most desorre our piiy.—- 

Old 

It might have seemed natural that the visit of John Christie should 
have entu-ely diverted Nigel’s attention from his .sluiiibering companion, 
and, for a time, such was the immediate effect of the chain of new ideas 
which the incident introduced ; yet, soon after the injured man had de¬ 
parted, Lord Glenvarloeh began to thhik it extraordinary that the boy 
should have slept so soundly, while they talked loudly in his vicinity. 
Yet he certainly did not appear to have stirred. Was he well—was he 
only feigning sleep. lie went close to him to make his observations, 
and iierceived tliat he had wept, and was still weeping, though his eyes 
were closed. He touched him gently on the shoulder—the boy shrunk 
from bis touch, but did not awake. He pulled him harder, and asked 
him if he was deeping. 

“ 1)0 they waken folks in your country to know whether they are 
asleep or no ?” said the boy, in a peevish tone. j ■ 

“ No, my young sir,” answered Nigel: “ but when they weep in the 
manner you do in your .sleep, they awaken them to see what ails them.” 
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“ It signifies little to any one wliat ails nio,” said the boy. 

“ True,” replied Lord Glenvarloeh ; “ but you knew before you went 
to sice]) now little I could assist you in your difficulties, and you seemed 
disiwsed, notwitlistauding, to put some confidence in me.” 

“ If I did, I have changed my mind,” said the lad. 

“ And what may have occasioned this change of mind, I trow ?” said 
Lord Glenvarloeh.—‘‘Some men speak tlirough their sleep—^iierhaps 
you have tin? gift of hearing in it i” 

“ No, but the Patriarch Joseph never dreamt truer dreams than I do.” 

“ indeed!” said Lord Glenvarloeh. “And, pray, what dream have 
you had that has deprived me of your good opinion; for that, I think, 
seems the moral of the matter ?” 

“ You shall judge yourself,” answered the boy. “I dreamed I was 
in a wild forest, where there was a cry of hounds, and winding of horns, 
exactly as I heard in Greenwich ParL” 

“ That was because you were in the Park this morning, you simple 
child,” said Nigel. 

“ stay, my lord,” said the youth. “ I went on in my dream, tiU, at 
the top of a broad grosn alley, I saw a noble stag which had fallen into 
the toils ; and methought I knew that he was the very stag which the 
whole party were hunting, and that if the cliaso came up, the dogs 
would tear him to pieces, or the himters would cut his throat; and I 
had pity on the gallant stag, and though I was of a different kind from 
him, and though I was somewhat afraid of him, I thought I would ven¬ 
ture something to free so stately a creature; and I pulled out my knife, 
and just as I was beginning to cut the meshes of the net, the animal 
started up in my face in the Iikenes,s of a tiger, much larger and fiercer 
than any you may have seen in the ward of the w'ild beaste yonder, and 
was jnst about to tear me limh from limb, when you awaked me.” 

“Methinks,” said Nigel, “I de.serve more thanks than I have got 
for rescuing you from such a danger by wakhig you. But, my pretty 
master, methinks all this tale of a tiger and a stag has little to do with 
your change of temper towai-ds me.”^ 

“I know not whether it has or no,” said the lad; “but I will not 
tell vou who I am.” 

“You will keep your secret to yourself then, peevish hoy,” said 
Nigel, turning from him, and resuming his walk through the room; 
then stoiiping suddenly, tic said—“And yet you sliall not escape from 
me without knowing that 1 penetrate your mystery.” 

“My mystery!” said tlie youth, at once alarmed and irritated,— 
“what mean you, my lord i” 

“Only that I can read your dream without the assistance of a Chal¬ 
dean interpreter, and ray exposition is—that my fair companion does 
not wear the dress of her sex.’’ 

“And if I do not, my lord,” said his companion, hastily starting up, 
and folding her cloak tight around her, “my dress, such as it is, covers 
one who will not disp-ace it.” 

“Many would call that speech a fair challenge,” said Lord Glenvar- 
loch, looking on her fixedly; “women do not masquerade in men’s 
clothes, to make use of men’s weapons.” 

“I have no such purpose,” said the seeming boy; “I have other 
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means of protection, and powerful—but I would fii-st know .wliat is 
your piurpose." 

“An honourable and a most respectful one,” said Lord Glenvarloch; 

whatever you are—whatever motive may have brought you into this 
ambiguous situation, I am sensible—every look, word, and action of 
yours, makes me sensible—that you are no proper subject of impor¬ 
tunity, far less of ill-usage. What circumstanods can have forced you 
into so doubtful a situation, I know not; but I feel assured' there is, and 
can be, nothing in them of premeditated wrong, which should expose 
you to cold-blooded insult. From me you Imve nothing to dread.” 

“I expected nothing less from yoin nobleness, my lord,” answered 
the female. “My adventure, though I feel it was both desperate and 
foolish, is not so very foolish, nor my safety here so utterly unprotected, 
as at first sight, and in this strange dress, it may appear to be. I 
have Buffered enough, and more than enough, by the degradation of 
having been seen m this unfeminine attire, ana the comments yon 
must necessarily have made on my conduct—but I thank God that I 
am so far protected, that I could not have been subjected to insult 
imavenged.” 

When this extraordinary explanation had proceeded thus far, the 
warder appeared, to place before Lord Glenvarloch a meal wliich, for 
his present situation, might be called comfortable, and which, if not 
equm to the cookery of the celebrated Chevalier Beaujeu, was much 
superior in neatness and cleanliness to that of Alsatia, A warder 
attended to do the honoms of the table, and made a sign to the 
disguised female to rise and assist him in h's functions. But Nigel 
declared that ho knew the youth’s parents, interfered, aird caused his 
companion to eat along with Irim. She consented with a sort of em¬ 
barrassment, which rendered her pretty features yet more interesting. 
Yet she maintained with a natural grace that sort of good-breeding 
which belongs to the table; and it seemed to Nigel, whether already 
prejudiced in her favour by the extraordinary circumstances of their 
meeting, or whether really judging from what was actually the fact, 
that he had seldom seen a young person comport herself with more 
decorous propriety, mixed with ingenuous sim^icity; while the con¬ 
sciousness of the peculiarity of her situation threw a singular colouring 
over her whole demeanour, which could be neither said to be formal, 
nor easy, nor embarrassed, but was compounded of, and shaded with, 
an interchange of all these three characteristics. Wine was placed on 
the table, of which she could not be prevailed on to taste a glass. Their 
conversation was, of course, limited by the presence of the warder to 
the business of the table; but Nigel had, long ere the cloth was removed, 
formed the resolution, if possible, of making himself master of this 
youhg person’s history, the more especially as he now began to think 
that the tones of her voice and her features were not so strange to him 
as he had originally supposed. This, however, was a conviction which 
he adopted slowly, and only as it dawned upion him from particular 
circumstances during the course of the repast. 

At length the prison-meal was finished, and Lord Glenvarloch began 
to tliink now he might most easily enter upon the topic he meditateil, 
when the warder announced a visitor. 
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“ Soh!” said Nigel, something displeased, “I find even a prison does 
not save one from importunate visitations.” 

He prepared to receive his guest, however, while his alarmed wm- 
panion flew to the large cradle-shaped chair which had first served her 
as a place of refuge, drew her cloak around her, and disposed herself as 
much as she could to«avoid observation. She had scarce made her 
arrangements Xor that purpose when the door opened, and the wortiiy 
citizen, George Heriot, entered the prison-chamber. 

He cast around the ajiartment his usual sharp, quick glance of ob¬ 
servation, and, advancing to Nigel, said—“My lord, I wish I could 
say I was happy to see you.” 

“ The right of those who are mihappy themselves. Master Heriot, 
seldom produces happiness to their Mends—I, However, am glad to see 
you.” 

He extended his hand, b»t Heriot bowed with much formal com¬ 
plaisance, instead of accepting the courtesy, which in those times when 
the distinction of ranks was much mardea by etiquette and ceremony, 
was considered as a distinguished fevour. 

“ You are displeased with me. Master Heriot,” said Lord Glenvarioch, 
reddening, for he was not deceived by the worthy citizen’s affectation 
of extreme reverence and respect. 

“ By no means, my lord,” replied Heriot; “ but I h’ave been in France, 
and Iiave thought it as well to import, along with other more substantial 
articles, a small sample of that good-breeaing which the French are so 
renowned for.” 

“ It is not kind of you,’* said Nigel, “ to bestow the first use of it on 
an old and obliged friend.” 

Heriot only answered to this observation with a short dry cough, and 
then proceeded. 

“ Hem ! hem! I say, ahem ! My lord, as my French politeness may 
not carry me far, I would willingly know whether I am to speak as a 
friend, smce your lordship is pleased to term me such ; or whether I am, 
as befits my condition, to confine myself to tlie needful business which 
must be treated of between us.” 

“ Speak as a friend by all means, Master Herioty said Nigel; “ I 
perceive you have adopts some of the numerous prejudices against me, 
if not all of them. Speak out, and frankly—what I cannot deny I will 
at least confess.” 

“ And I trust, my lord, redress,” said Heriot, 

“ So far as is in my power, certainly,” answered Nigel. 

“Ah ! my lord,” continued Heriot, “ that is a mehtncholy, though a 
necessary restriction; for how lightly may any one do an hundred times 
more than the degree of evil wliich it may be within his power to repair 
to the sufferers and to society! But we are not alone here,” he said, 
stopping, and darting his shrewd eye towards the muffled fi^re of the 
disguised maiden, whose utmost efforts had not enabled her so to ad¬ 
just her position as altogether to escape observatiou More anxious to 
prevent her being discovered than to keep his own affairs private, Nigd 
hastily answered— 

“’Tis a page of mine; you may speak fieely before him. He is of 
France, and knows no English.” 

s 
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*'I am thm to speaik freelr,” said Heiiojb, after a second glonoe at 
the chfur; “perhaps my words may be more free than welcome.” 

“ Go onj sir," said Nigel j “ I have told you I can bear reproof.” 

“In one word, then, my lord—why do I find you in this place, and 
whelmed with charges which must blacken a name rendered famous by 
0 ^ of virtue P’ e . 

"Sinqily then, you find me here,” said Nigel, “because, to begin 
from my original error, I would be wiser than my father.” 

“It was a difficult task, my lord,” replied Heriot; “ your father was 
Toicol generally as the wisest and one of the bravest men of Scotland.” 

“Hecommanded me,” continued Nigel, “to avoid ail gambling, and 
I took upon me to modify this injunction into regulating my play ac- 
oording to my skill, mfeans, and the course of my mck.” 

“Ay, self-opinion, acting on a desire of acquisition, my lord-^u 
hoped to touch pitch and not to be defiled,” answered Heriot. “Well, 
my lord, you neM not say, for I have heard, with much regret, how far 
this conduct diminished your reputation. Your next error! may with¬ 
out scruple remind you of—My lord, my lord, in whatever degree Lord 
Dalgamo mw have failed towards you, the son of hie father should have 
been sacred from your violence.” 

“ You speak in qold blood. Master Heriot, and I was smarting imder 
a thousand wrongs inflicted on me under the mask of friendship.” 

“ That is, he gave yoin lordship bad advice, and you,” said Heriot- 

“Was fool enough to follow his counsel,” answered Nigel—“ But we 
will pass this. Master Heriot, if you please.^ Old men and young men, 
men of the sword and men of peaceful occupation, always have thought, 
always will think, differently on such subjects.” 

“ I grant,” answered Heriot, “ the distinction between the old gold¬ 
smith and the young nobleman—still you should have had patience for 
Lord Huntinglen’s sake, and prudence for your own. Supposing your 
quarrel just- 

“ I pray you to pass on to some other charge,” said Lord Qlenvarloch. 
“ I am not your accuser, my lord; but I trust in Heaven, that your 
own heart has already accused you oitterly on the inhospitable wrong 
which your late landlord has sustained at your hand.” 

“ HMI been guilty of what you allude to,” said Lord Glenvarloch, 
—“ had a moment of temptation hurried me away, I had long ere now 
most bitterly repented it. But whoever may have wronged the unhappy 
woman, it was not I—I never heard of her folly until within this hour.” 

“ Come, lOT lord,” said Heriot with some severity, “ this sounds too 
much like afiectation. I know there is among our modem youth a new 
creed respectii^ adultery as well as homicide—I would rather hear you 
B^k of a revision of the Decalogue, with mitigated penalties in favour 
of the privileged orders—I would rather hew: you do this, than deny a 
fact in which yon have been known to glory.” 

, “ Glory!—never did, never would have taken honour to myself from 
such a cause,” said Lord Qlenvarloch. “I could not prevent other idle 
tongues and idle brains from maWng false inferences.” 

'‘You would have known well enough how to stop their mouths, my 
ford,” replied Heriot, “ had they spoke of you what was unpleasing to 
your ears, and what the truth did not warrant,—Come, my lord, remem- 
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ber yonr promise to confess; ancl, indeed, to confess is, in this case, in 
some slight sort to redress. I mil grant you are young—the woman 
handsome—and, as I myseif have observed, lightheaded enough. Let 
me know where she is. Her foolish husband has still some compassion 
for her—will save her from infamy—perhaps, in time, receive her hack; 
for we are a good-natured generation we traders. Ho not, my lord, 
emulate those who work mischM merely for the pleasure of doing so— 
it is the very devil’s worst qualiiy.” 

“ Your grave remonstrances wul drive me mad," said Nigel. “ There 
is a show of sense and reason in what you say; and yet it is positively 
insisting on my telling the retreat of a fugitive of whom I know nothing 
earthly.’’ 

“ It is well, my lord,” answered Heriot coldly. “ You have a right, 
such as it is, to keep yourown secrets; but, since my discourse on these 

? >ints seems so totmly unavailing, we had better proceed to busineas. 

et your father’s ima^ rises before me, and seems to plead that I should 
go on.” 

“ Be it as you will, sir,” said Glenvarloch; “ he who doubts my w<wd 
shall have no additional security for it.” 

“ Well, my lord.—^In the Sanctuary at Whitefriars—a place of refuge 
so unsuitable to a young man of quality and character-I am told a 
murder was committed.’’ 

“ And you believe that I did the deed, I suppose ?” 

“ God forbid, my lord! ” said Heriot. “ The coroner’s inquest hath 
sat, and it app^rm that vour lordship, under your assumed name of 
Grahame, braved with the utmost brave^.” 

“ No compliment, I pray yon,” said Nigel; “ I am only too happy 
to find that I did not murder, or am not believed to have murdered, the 
old man.” 

“ True, my lord,” said Heriot; “but even in this affair fhere lacks 
explanation. Yonr lordship embarked this morning in a wherry with a 
female, and, it is said, an immense sum of money in specie and other 
valuables—but the woman has not sihce been heard of.” 

“ I parted with her at Paul’s Wharf,” said Nigel, “ where she went 
ashore with her charge. I gave her a letter to that very man, John 
Christie.” 

“ Ay, that is the waterman’s story; but John Christie denies that 
he remembers anything of the matter.’’ 

“ I am sorry to hear this,” said.the young nobleman; “I hope in 
Heaven she has not been trepanned for the treasure she had with her.” 

“ I hope not, my lord,” replied Heriot; “ but men’s minds are much 
disturbed about it. Our national character suffers on all hands. Mgn 
remember the fatal case of Lord Sanquhar, hanged for the murder of 
a fencing-master; and exclaim, they will not have their wiyes whored 
and their property stolen by the nobili^ of Scotland.” 
“AndaUtmsislaidtomydoorl” saidNigel. “My exculpation is easy.” 
“ I trust so, my lord,” said Heriot;—“ nay, in this particular, I do 
not doubt it.—But why did you leane Whitefriars under such circum¬ 
stances?” 

“ Master Bcginald Lowestoffe sent a boat for me, with intimation to 
provide for my safety.” 
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“ I am sorry to say,” replied Heriot, “ that he denies all knowledge 
of your lordship’s motions, after having despatched a messenger to yon 
with some baggage.” 

“ The watermen told me they were employed by him.” 

“ W atermen! ” said Heriot; “ one of these proves to be an idle ap¬ 
prentice, an old acquaintance of mine—the othtr has escaped; but the 
fellow who is in custody persists m saying he was employed by your 
lordship, and you ouly.’’^ 

“ He lies! ” said Lord Gleuvarloch hastily" He told me Master 
Lowestoffe had sent him—I hope that kind-hearted gentleman is at 
libmty?” 

“ He is,” answered Heriot; “ and has escaped with a rebuke from' 
the benchers for interfering in such a mattar as your lordship’s. The 
Court desire to keep well with the young Templars in these times of 
commotion, or he had not come off so weM.” 

“ That is the only word of comfort I have heard fronf you,” replied 
Nigel. “ But this poor woman,—she and her trunk were committw to 
the charge of two porters.” i 

“ So said the pretended waterman; but none of the fellows who ply 
at the wharf will acknowledge the employment.—I see the idea makes 
you uneasy, my lofd; but every effort is made to discover the poor 
woman’s place of retreat—if, indeed, she yet lives.—And now, my lord, 
iny errand is spoken, so far as it relates exclusively to your lordship j 
what remains is matter of business of a more formal kind.” 

“ Let us proceed to it without delay,” said Lord Qlenvarloch. “ I 
would hear of the affairs of any one rather than of my own.” 

“ You cannot have forgotten, my lord.” said Henot, “ the transac¬ 
tion which took place some weeks since at Lord Himtinglen’s—by which 
a large sum of money was advanced for the redemption d your lordship’s 
estate ?” * 

“ I remember it perfectly,” said Nigel; “and your present austerity 
cannot make me forget your kindness on the occasion.’*^ 

Heriot bowed gravely, and went on.—“That money was advanced 
under the expectation and hope that it might be replaced by the 
contents of a grant to your lordship, under the royal sign-manual, in 
payment of certain moneys due by the Crown to your father.—I trust 
your lordship understood the transaction at the time—I trust you now 
understand my resumption of its import, and hold it to be correct I" 

“Undeniably correct,” answered Lord Qlenvarloch. “If the sums 
contained in the warrant cannot be recovered, my lands become the 
property of those who paid off the original holders of the mortgage, 
and now-stand in their right.” 

•“Even so, my lord,” said Heriot. “And your lordship’s unhappy 
circumstances having, it would seem, alarmed these creditors, they are 
now, I aid som to say, pressipg for one or other of these alternatives 
—possession of the land, or payment of their debt.” 

“They nave a right to one or other,” answered Lord Glenvailoch; 
“and as I cannot do the last in my present condition, I suppose they 
mu;t enter on possession.” 

“ Stay, my lord,” replied Heriot; “if you have ceased to call me a 
friend to your person, at least you shall see I am willing to be such to 
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your father's house, were it but for the sake of your father’s inemoiy. 
If you wiD trust me with the warrant under the sign-manual, I believe 
circumstances, do now so stand at Court, that I may be able to recover 
the money for yon.” 

“I would do so gladly^" said Lord Glenvarloch, “but the casket 
which contains it is Hot m my possession. It was seized when I was 
arrested at Greenwich.” 

“It will be no longer withheld from you,” said Heriot; “for, I under¬ 
stand, my Master’s natural good sense, and some information which 
he has procured, I know not now, has induced him to contradict the 
whole charge of the attempt on his person. It is entirely hushed up; 
and you wQI only be proceeded against for your violence on Lord Dal- 
gamo, committed within the verge of the Palace—and that you will 
find heavy enough to answer.” 

“ I will not shrink under the weight,” said Lord Glenvarloch. “ But 
that is not the present point.—If I had that casket—” 

“Your bagga^ stood in the little anteroom, as I passed,” said the 
citizen; “the casket eaught my eye. I think you had it of me.—It 
■was ray old friend Sir Faithful Frugal’s. Ay; he, too, had a son- ” 

Here he stopped short 

“A son who, like Lord Qlenvarloch’s, did no credit to his father.— 
Was it not so you would have ended the sentence, Master Heriot?” 
said the young nobleman. 

“My lord, it was a word spoken rasldy,” answered Heriot “God 
may mend all in his own^od time. Tins, however, I will say, that I 
have sometimes euvied my friends their fair and flourishing families; 
and yet have I seen such changes when death has removed the head, 
so many rich men’s sons penniless, the heirs of so many knights and 
nobles acreless, that I think mine own estate and memory, as I shsdl 
order it, has a fair chance of outliving those of greater men, though 
God has given me no heir of my name. But this is from the purpose. 
—Ho! warder, bring in Lord Glenvarloch’s baggage.” The officer 
obeyed. Seals had been placed npbn the trunk and casket, but were 
now removed, the warder said, in consequence of the subsequent orders 
from Court, and the whole was placed at the prisoner’s free disposal. 

Desirous to bring this painful visit to a conclusion. Lord Glenvarloch. 
opened the casket, and looked through the papers which it contained, 
first hastily, and then more slowly and accurately; but it was all in 
vain. The Sovereign’s signed wari'ant had disappeaied. 

“ I thought and expects nothing better,” said George Heriot bitterly, 
“The beginning of evil is the letting out of water. Here is a fair 
heritage lost, I dare say, on a foul cast at dice, or a conjurink trick .at 
cards!—My lord, your suiprise is well played. I give you frill joy of 
your accomplishments. 1 have seen many as young brawlers and 
spendthrifts, but never so young and accomplished a dissembler.—Nay, 
man, never bend your angry brows on me. I speak in bitterness of 
heart, from what I remember of your worthy father; and if his son 
hears of his degeneracy from no one else, he diall hear it from the old 
goblsmith.” 

This new suspicion drove Nigel to the veiy extremity of his patience; 
yet the motives and zeal of flie good old man, as well as the circmu- 
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stances of suimidon vMch created his displeasure, were so excellent 
an excuse for it, ^at they formed an absolute curb on the resentment 
of Lord Glenvarloch, ana constrained him, after two or three hasty 
exclamations, to observe a proud and sullen silence. At lei^h. 
Master Heriot resumed his lecture, 

“Hark you, my lord,” he said, “it is scarce possible ^t this most 
important paper can be absolutely assigned away. Let me know in 
what obscure comer, and for what petty sum, it lies pledged—some¬ 
thing may yet be done." 

“Your efforts in my favoiu are the more generous," said Lord Glen- 
rarloch, “as you offer them to one whom you believe you have cause 
to think hardly of—but they are altogether unavailing. Fortune has 
taken the field against me at every point. Even let her win the battle.” 

“Zouns!” exclaimed Heriot, impatiently,—“you would make a 
saint swear! Why, I tell you, if this paper, the loss of which seems 
to sit so light on ^u, be not found, farewell to the fair lordship of 
Glenvarloch—firth and forest—lea and furrow—^lake and stream—all 
that has been in the house of Olifaunt since th'e days of William the 
LiotL" 

“ Farewell to them, then,” said Nigel,—“ and that moan is sooil made.” 

“ ’Sdeath! my lord, you will make more moan for it ere you die,” 
said Heriot, in the same tone of angry impatience. 

“Not I, my old friend,” said Nigel. “If I mourn. Master Heriot, 
it will be for having lost the good opinion of a worthy man, and lost it, 
as I must say, most undeservedly;” 

“Ay, ay, young man,” said Heriot, shaking his head, “make me 
believe that, if you can.—To sum the matter up,” be said, rising from 
his seat, and walking towards that occupied by the disguised female, 
“for our matters are now drawn into small compass, you shall as soon 
make me believe that this masquerading mummer, on whom I now lay 
the hand of paternal authority, is a French page, who understands no 
English.” 

& saying, he took hold of the supposed page’s cloak, and, not with¬ 
out some gentle degree of violence, led into the middle of the apartment 
the disguised fair one, who in vain attempted to cover her face, first 
with her mantle and afterwards with her hands; both which impedi¬ 
ments Master Heriot removed, somethiim unceremoniously, and gave 
to view the detected daughter of the old cnronologist, his own fair god¬ 
daughter, Margaret Ramsay. 

“Here is goodly gear!” he said: and, as he spoke, he could not 
prevent himself from giving her a slight shake,for we have elsewhere 
noticed that he was a severe disciplinarian.—“How com^ it, minion, 
that I find you in so shameless a dress, and so unworthy a situation I 
Nay, your modesty is how mistimed—^it should have come sooner. 
Speak, or I wiB ;—” 

“Master H«iot,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “whatever right you may 
have over this maiden elsewhere, while in my apartment she is under 
my protection.” 

“lour protection, my lord!—a proper protector I—And how long, 
mistress, have you been under my lord’s protection? Speak out, 
forsooth.” 
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“For the matter of two hours, godfather/* answered the maiden, 
with a countenance bent to the ground, and covered with blushes, “bra 
it was against mv will” 

“Two hours!“ repeated Heriot,—“space enough for mischief.—My 
lord, this is, I suppose, another victim offered to your character of 
gallantiT—another adaenture to be boasted of at Beaujeu’s ordinary I 
Methinks, the roof under which you first met this silly maiden should 
have secured her at least from such a fate.” 

“On my honour. Master^Heriot,” said Lord Qlenvarloch, “you 
remind me now, for the first'time, that I saw this young lady in your 
family. Her features are not easily forgotten, and Vet Iwas trying in 
vain to recollect where I had last looked on them. For your suspicions, 
they are as false as they are injurious both to her and me. I had but 
discovered her disguise as you entered. I am satisfied, from her whole 
behaviom:, that her presence here in this dress was involuntaiy; hnd 
God forbid that I had been capable of taking advantage of it to her 
prejudice.” 

“It is wen mouthed^ my lord,” said Master Heriot; “but a cunning 
clerk can read the Apocrypha as loud as the Scripture. Frankly, my 
lord, you are come to that pass, where your words will not be received 
without a warrant.” . 

“I should not speak, perhaps,” said Margaret, the natural vivacity 
of whose temper could never be long suppressed by any situation, how¬ 
ever disadvantageous, “but I cannot be silent Godfather, you do me 
wrong—and no less wrong to this young nobleman. You say his words 
want a warrant I know where to find a warrant for some of them, 
and the rest I deeply and devoutly believe without one.” 

“And I thank you, maiden,” replied Nigel, “for the good opinion 
you have expressed. I am at that point, it seems, though how I have 
been driven to it I know not, where every fair constatctiou of my 
actions and motives is refused me. I am the more obliged to her who 
grants me that right which the world denies me. For you, lady, were 
I at liberty, I have a sword and arm should know how to guard your 
reputation.” 

“Upon my word, a perfect Amadis and Oriana!” said George Heriot 
“I should soon get my throat cut betwixt the knight and the princess, 
I supi)ose’, but tnat wie beef-eaters are happily within halloo.—Come, 
come, Laay Light-o’-Love—if you mean to make your way with me, 
it must be by plain fiacts, not by speeches from romaunts and play-books. 
Hoiy, in Heaven’s name, came you here 2” 

“ Sir,” answered Margaret, ‘*^since I must speak, I went to Green¬ 
wich this morning with Monna Paula, to present a petition to the Ejng 
on the part of the Lady Hermione.” 

“Mercy-a-gad!” excIaimedHeriot, “isshemthedance, too? Could 
Slie not have waited my return to stir in her affairs 1 But I suppose 
the intelligence I sent her had rendered her restless. Ah! woman, 
woman—he that goes partner with you. had need of a double share of 
patience, for you will bring none info the common stock.—Well, but 
what on earth had this embassy of Monna Paula’s to do with your 
absurd disguise I Speak out” 

“Monna Paula was frightened,” answered Margaret, “and did not 
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know how to set about the errand, for you know she scarce ever goes 
out of doors—and so—and so—I agreed to go with her to give her 
courage; and, for the dress, I am sure you remember I wore it at a 
Christmas mumming, and you thought it not unbeseeming.” 

“Yes, for a Christmas parlour,” said Heriot, “but not to go a- 
masking through the country in. I do remember it, minion, and I 
knew it even now j that and your little shoe there, linked with a hint 
I had in the morning from a friend, or one who called liimself such, led 
to your detection.”—Here Lord Glenvarloch could not help giving a 
glance at the pretty foot, which even thd staid citizen thought worth 
recollection—it was but a glance, for he saw how much the least degree 
of observation added to Maigaret’s distress and confusion. “And tell 
me, maideny’ continued Master Heriot, for what we have observed was 
by-play,-< did the Lady Hermione know of this fair -work ?” 

dared not have told her for the world,” said Margaret—" she 
thought one of our apprentices went with Monna Paula.” 

It may be here noticed, that the words “ our apprentices,” seemed 
to have in them something of a charm to break the fascination with 
which Lord Glenvarloch had hitherto listened to the broken, yet inter¬ 
esting details of Margaret’s history. 

“ And wherefore vyent he not'(—he had been a fitter companion for 
Monna Paula than you, I wot,” said the citizen. 

“ He was otherwise employed,” said Margaret, in a voice scarcely 
audible. 

Master George darted a hasty glance at Nigel, and when be saw his 
features betoken no consciousness, he mutterw to himself,—“ It must 
lie better than I feared.—And so this ciu^ Spaniard, with her head 
full, as they all have, of disguises, trap-doors, rope-ladders, and masks, 
was jade and fool enough to take yon with her on this wild-goose 
errand ?—And how sped you, I pray V” • 

“ Just as we reached the ^te of the Park,” replied Margaret, “ the 
ciy of treason was raised. I know not what became of Monna, but 1 
ran till I fell into the arms of a veiy decent serving-man, caUed Link- 
later ; and I was fain to tell him I was your god-daughter, and so he 
kept the rest of them from me, and got me to speech of his Majesty, 
as 1 entreated him to do.” 

“Itis the only sign you showed in the whole matter that common sense 
had not utterly deserted your little skull,” said Heriot. 

“ His Majesty,” continu^ the damsel, “ was so gracious as to receive 
me alone, though the courtiers cried out against the danger to his tier- 
son, and would have searched me for arms, God help me, but the King 
forbade it. • I fancy he had a hint from Linklater how the truth stood 
with me.” 

“ Well, maiden, I ask not wliat pa.ssed," said Heriot; “ it becomes 
not me to pry into my Master’s secrets. Had you been closeted with 
his grandfather the Red Tod of Saint Andrews, as Davie Lindsay used 
to call liim, by my faith, I should have had my own thoughts of the 
matter; but our Master, God bless him, is douce and temperate, and 
Solomon in everything save in the chapter of wives and concubines.” 

“ I know not what you mean, sir ” answered Margaret. “ His Ma¬ 
jesty was most kind and compassionate, but said I must be sent hithw, 
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and that the Lieutenant’s lady, the Lady Mansel, would have a charee 
of me, and see that I sustainM no wrong : and the King promised to 
send me in a tilted barge, and under conduct of a person well known 
to you; and thus I come to be in the Tower.” 

“ But how, or why, in this apartment, nymph ?” said George Heriot— 
“ Expound that to for I think the riddle needs reading.” 

“ 1 cannot explain it, sir, farther than that the Lady Mansel sent 
me here, in spite of my earnest prayers, tears, and entreaties, I was 
not afraid of anything, for I knew 1 should be protected. But I could 
have died then—could die now—for very shame and confusion.” 

“ W ell, well, if your tears are genuine.” said Heriot, “ they may the 
sooner wash out the memory of your fault.—Knows your father aught 
of this escape of yours I" 

“ I would not for the world he did,” replied she; “ he believes me 
with the Lady Hermione.” 

“ Ay, honest Davy can regulate liis horologes better than his family. 
Come, tianisel, now I will escort you back to the Lady Mansel, and pray 
her, of her kindness, J;hat when she is again trusted with a goose, aim 
will not give it to the fox to keep.—The warders will let us pass to my 
lady’s lodgings, I trust.” 

“ Stay but one moment,” said Lord Qlenvarloch. “ Whatever hard, 
opinion you may have formed of me, I forgive jbu, for time will show 
that you do me wrong; and you yourself, 1 think, will be the first to • 
re^et the injustice you have done me. But involve not in your sus¬ 
picions this young person, for whose purity of thought angels themselves 
should be vouclmrs; I •have mark^ every look, every gesture, and, 
wliilst I can draw breath, I shall ever tliink of her with-” 

“ Tliink not at all of her, my lord,” answered George Heriot, inter¬ 
rupting hull; “ it is, I have a notion, the best favour you can do her;— 
or think of her as the daughter of Davy Ramsay, the clock-maker, no 
proper subject for fine speeches, romantic adventures, or higli-flown 
Arcadian compliments. 1 give you god-den, my lord. I think not 
altogether so harshly as my speech* may have spoken. If I can help;— 
that is, if I saw my way clearly through this labyrinth—but it avails 
not talking now. 1 give your lordship god-den.—Here, warder! Per¬ 
mit us to pass to the Lady Manscl’s apartment.” « 

'The warder said he must have orders from the Lieutenant; and as 
he retired to procure them, the parties liemained standiiig near each 
other, but without seeing, and scarce looking at each otiier save by 
stealth, a situation which, ui two of the party at least, was sufficiently 
embarrassing. The difference of rank, though in that age a considera¬ 
tion so serious, could not prevent Lord Glenvarloch from.seeing thid; 
Margaret Ramsay was one of the prettiest young women he had ever 
behwd—from suspecting, he could scarce tell why, that he himself was 
not indifferent to her—from feeling assured that he had been the cause 
of much of her present distress—admiration, self-love, and generosity, 
acting in favour of the same object; and when the yeoman returns 
with permission to his guests to withdraw, Nigel’s obeisance to the 
heautuul daughter of the mechanic was marked with an exptesrion 
which called up in her cheeks as much colour as any incident of the 
eventful day had hitherto excited. She returned the courtesy timidly 
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and Inresolntdy—dungfto her godfather’s arm, and left the apartment, 
which, dark as it was, had never yet appeared so obscure to Nigel as 
when the door closed iwhind her. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Yet tliougli thou shouldst be draggM In scorn 
To yonder ignominious ti*ee, 

Thou Shalt not w&nt one faitliful Mend 
To share the cruel fetes’ decree. 

Ballad o/Jemmff Damwi. 

Master Georsb Heriot and his ward, as she might justly be 
termed, for his affection to Margaret imposett on him all the cares of a 
guardian, were ushered by the yeoman of the guard to the lodging of 
Mie Lieutenant, where they found him seated with his Wk. ThCT were 
received by both with that decorous civility which M^ter fleriot’s 
character and supposed influence demanded, even at the hand of a 
punctilious old soldipr and courtier like Sir Edward Mansel. Lady 
Mansel received Margaret with like courtesy, and informed Master 
George that she was now only her guest, and no longer her prisoner. 

“ She is at liberty,” she said, ‘^to return to her friends under your 
charge—^such is his Majesty’s pleasure.” 

“ I am glad of it, madam,” answered Heriot, “but onljl could have 
wished her freedom had taken place before her foolish interview with 
that singular young man ; and 1 marvel your ladyship jiermitted it.” 

“ My good Master Heriot,” said Sir Edward, “ we act according to 
the commands of one better and wiser than ourselves—our orders fiom 
his Majesty must he strictly and literally obeyed ; and I need not say 
that the wisdom of his Majesty doth more than ensure-” 

“ I know his Mwesty’s wisdom wBll,” said Heriot; “ yet there is an 
old proverb about fire and flax—^well, let it pass.” 

“I see Sir Mungo Malagrowther stalking towards the door of the lodg- 
►ing,” said the Lady Mansel, “ with the gait of a lame crane—it is his 
second visit this morning.” . 

“ He brought the warrant for discharging Lord Glenvarloch of the 
charge of treason,” said Sir Edward. 

“ And from him’’ said Heriot, “ I heard much of what had befallen; 
for I came from France only late last evening, and somewhat unex- 

^^Af^t^ey spoke. Sir Mungo entered the apartment—saluted the 
Lieutenant of the Tower and his lady with ceremonious civility— 
honoured George Heriot with a mtromzing nod of acknowledgment, 
and accosted Margaret with—*' Hey 1 my young charge, you have not 
doffed yonr mascufine attire yet ?” 

“ She does not mean to lay it aside, Sir Mungo,” said Heriot, speak¬ 
ing loud, “ until she has had satisfaction from you, for betraying her 
disguise to me, like a false knight—and in very deed. Sir Mudot, I 
think when you told me she was rambling about in so strange a dress. 
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you might have said also that she was under Ziady Maosel's pro- 
i tection.” 

"That was the King’s secret, Master Heriot,” said Sir Mungo, 
throwing himself into a chair with an air of atrabilarious importance; 
" the other was a well-meaning hint to yoifrself as the girl’s friend.” 

“Yes,” replied Heribt, “it was done like yourself—enough told to 
make me unJ&ppy about her—not a word which could relieve my un¬ 
easiness.” 

“ Sir Mungo will not hear that remark,” said the lady; “ we must 
change the subject.—Is there any news from Court, Sir Mungo ? you 
have been to Greenwich ?” 

‘ You might as well ask me.madam,” answered the Knight, “whether 
there is any news from heU.”^ 

“ How, Sir Mungo, how!” said Sir Edwar(L “ measure vour words 
somethin better—You speak of the Court of King James.’*^ 

“ Sir Edward, if I spoke of the Court of the twdve Kaisers, I would 
say it is as confused for the present as the infernal regions. Courtiers of 
forty years’ standing, #nd such I may write myself, are as far to seek 
in the matter as a mmnow in the Maelstrom. Some folks say the King 
has frowned on the Prince—some that the Prince has looked grave on 
the Duke—some that Lord Glenvarlodi will be hanged for high treason 
—and some that them is matter against Lord Dalgamo that may cost 
him as much as his head’s worth.” 

“ And what do you, that area courtier of forty years’ standing, think 
of it all 1” said Sir Edwaad Mansel 

“ Nay. nay, do not ask him. Sir Edward,” said the lady, with an ex¬ 
pressive look to her husband. 

“ Sir Mungo is too witty,” added Master Heriot, “ to remember 
that he who says aught that may be repeated to his own prejudice, 
does but load a piece for any of the company to shoot him dead with at 
their pleasure and convenience.” 

“ What!” said the bold Khight, “ you think I am afraid of the tre¬ 
pan ? Why, now, what if I should say that Dalgamo has more wit than 
honesty,—the Duke more sail than ballast,—the Prince more pride than 
prudence,—and that the King— The Lady Mansel held up her 
finger in a warning manner—“that the King is my very good master, 
who has given me, for forty years and more, dog’s wages, videlicet, 
bones and beating.—Why now, all this is said, and Archie Armstrong* 
says worse than this of the best of them every day.” 

“ The more fool he,” said George Heriot; “ yet he is not so utterly 
wrong, for folly is his best wisdom. But do not you. Sir SM 

your wit against a fool’s, though he be a Court foot” 

“ A fool, said you 1 ” replied Sir Mungo, not having fully heard what 
Master Heriot said, or not choosing to have it tHbught so,—“ I have been 
a fool indeed, to hang on at a dose-flsted Court here, when men of un¬ 
derstanding and men of action have been making fortunes in every other 
place of Europe. But here a man comes indifferently off rmless ne gets 
a great key to turn” (looking at Sir Edward), “ or can beat tattoo wifli 
a Earner on a pewter plate.—Well, sirs, I must make as much haste 
back on mine errand as if 1 were a Wd messenger.—Sir Edward and 
1 The cdebiatcd Court Jester. 
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piy la^, I Imvc my commendations with you—and my good-will with 
you, Master Heriot—and for this breaker of bounds, ii you will act by 
my counsel, some maceration by fasting, and a gentle use of the rod, 
is the best cure for her giddy fits.” 

“If yon propose for Greenwich, Sir Mungo,” s«d the Lieutenant, 
“I can spare you the labour—the King comes immediately to White¬ 
hall.” , * 

“ And that must be the reason the council are summoned to meet in 
such hurry,” said Sir Mungo. “Well—I will, with your pennission, 
go to the poor lad Glenvarloch, and bestow some comfort on him.” 

The Lieutenant seemed to look up, and pause for a moment as if in 
doubt. 

“ The lad will want a pleasant companion who can tell him the 
nature of the punishment which he is to suffer, and other matters of 
concernment. I will not leave him until I show him how absolutely 
he hath ruined himself from feather to spur, how deplorable is his 
present state, and how smaU bis chance of mending it." 

“ Well, Sir Mungo,” replied the Lieutenant, “it you really think 
all this likely to be very consolatory to the party concerned, I will send 
a warder to conduct you.” 

“And I,” said Qforge Heriot, “will humbly pray of Lady Mansel, 
that she will lend some of her handmaiden’s apparel to this giddy- 
brained girl; for I shall forfeit my reputation if I walk up Tower-hill 
with her in that mad guise—and yet the siUy lassie looks not so ill in 
it neither.” 

“ I will send my coach with you instantly,” said the obliging lady. 

“ Faith, madam, and if you v^l honour us with such courtesy, I will 


and his charge to bis mansion in Lombard Street. There he found his 
pr^ence was anxiously expected by the Lady Hermione, who had just 
received an order to be in readiness to attend upon the Koyal Privy 
Coimcil in the course of an hour ; and upon whom, in her inexperience 
of business, and lor® retirement from society and the world, the intimar 
tion had made as deep an impression as if it had not been the necessary 
consequence of the petition which she had presented to the King by 


had requested her to remain quiet, in a letter which accompamed the 
evidence he had transmitted to her from Paris. She could only plead 
in answer the influence which her immediately stirring in the matter 
was likely to have on the afiair of her kinsman Lord Glenvarloch, for 
she was ashamed to acknowledge how much she had been gained on by 
the eager importunity of her youthful companion. The motive of Mar¬ 
garet’s eagerness was, of course, the safety of Kigel; but we must 
leave it to time to show in what Mrticulars that came to be coimected 
with the petition of the Lady Hermione. Meanwhile, we return to 
the visit with which Sir Mungo Malagrowther favoured the afflicted 
young nobleman in his place of captivi^;. 

The Knight, after the usual Mutations, and having prefaced his 
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diacoune with a great deal of professed regret for Kigel’s situation, sat 
down beside him, and, composmg his grotesque features into the most 
lugubrious despondence, began his raven-song as follows:— 

“ I bless God, my lord, that I was the person who had the pleasure 
to bring his Maj esty’s mild message to the Lieutenant, discharging the 
higher prosecution arainst ye, for anything meditated against his 
Majesty s sacged persmi; for, admit you be prosecuted on the lesser 
offence, or breach of privilege of the palace and its precincts, wque ad 
mutilationem, even to dismemberation, as it is most likely you will, 
yet the loss or a member is nothing to being hanged and drawn quick, 
after the fashion of a traitor. 

“ I should feel the shame of liaving deserved such a punishment,” 
answered Nigel, “ more than the pain of undergoing it;” 

“Doubtless, my lord, the having, as you say, deserved it. must be 
an excruciation to your own mind,’’ replied his tormentor; “a kind of 
mental and metaphysical hanging, drawing, and q^uartering, which rody 
be in some measure equipollent with the external application of hemp, 
iron, fire, and the lik^ to the outer man.” 

“ I say. Sir MungdJ” repeated Nigel, “ and beg you to understand 
my words, tliat I am unconscious of any error, save tliatof having arms 
on my person when I chanced to approach tliat of my Sovereign.” 

“Ye are right, my lord, to acknowledge nothisg,’’ said Sir Mungo. 
“We have an old proverb,-^onfess, and—so forth. And, indeed, as to 
the weapons, hk Majesty has a special ill-will at all arms whatsoever, 
and more especially pistols; but, as I said, there is an end of that 
matter.* I wish you as»well through the next, which is altogether un¬ 
likely.” 

“ Surely, Sir Mungo,” answered Nigel, “ you yourself might say 
.something in my fevour concerning the affair in the Park. None knows 
better than you that I was at that moment urged by wrongs of the most 
heinous nature, offered to me by Lord Dalgamo, many of which were 
reported to me by yourself, much to the inflammation of my passion.” 

“ Alack-a-day!—alack-a^day! ” Replied Sir Mungo, “ I remember 
but too well how much your choler was inflamed, in spite of the various 
remonstrances which I made to you respecting the sacred nature of the 
place. Alas! alas! you cannot say you leaped into the mire for WMit 
of warning.” 

“ I see. Sir Mungo, you are determined to remember nothing which 
can do me service,” said Nigel. 

“ Blithely would I do ye service,” said the Knight; “ and the best 
whilk I can think of is, to tell you the process of the punishment to the 
whilk you will be indubitably subjected, I having hau the good fortune 
to behold it performed in the Queen’s time, on a chield that'had written 
a pasquinade. I was then in my Lord Gray's train, who lay leaguer Bere, 
and being always covetous of pleasing and pibfitable sights, I could not 
dispense with being present on the occasion.” 

“I should be suiprised indeed,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “if you 
had so far put restramt upon yom- benevolence, as to stay away from 
«uch an exhibition.” 

“Hey! was your lordship praying me to be present at your own 
• See Note it Pidok. 
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executionr Mswered the Knight. “xro%niylord,itwillbeapain- 
M sight to » friend, but 1 will rather punish myself than baulk you. 
It is a pretty pageant in the main—a very pretty pageant. The fsulow 
came on with such a bold face, it was a pleasure to look on him. He' 
was dressed all in whitm to signify harmlessness and innocence. The 
was done on a scaffold at Westminstei^most likely yours will be 
at (maring. There were the Sheriff’s and the Marshal’s men, and what 
not—the executioner, with his cleaver and mallet, and his man, with a 
pan of hot charcoal, and the irons for cautery. He was a dexterous 
allow that Derrick. This man Gregory is not fit to jippr a joint with' 
him; it might be worth your lordship’s while to have the loon sent to 
a barber-surgeon^, to learn some needful scantling of anatomy—it may 
be for the benefit of yourself and other unhappy sufferers, and also a 
kindness to Gregory.’’ 


“ I will not take the trouble,” said Nigel .—“ If the laws will demand 
my hand, the executioner may get it oft as he best can. If the King 
leaves it where it is, it may chance to dd him better service.” 

“ Vera noble—vera grand indeed, my lordi’ said Sir Mungo; “ it is 
pleasant to see a brave man suffer. This fallow whom I spoke of—this 
Tubbs, or Stubbs, or whatever the plebeian was called, came forward as 
bold as an emperor, and said to the ^ple, ‘ Good friends, I come to 
leave here the harm of a true Englishman,’ and clapped it on the 
dressing-block with as much ease as u he had laid it on his sweetheart’s 
shoulder, whereupon Derrick the hangman, adjusting, d’ye mind me, 
the edge of his cleaver on the very jomt, hit it with the mallet with 
such force, that the hand flew off as far from the owner as a gauntlet 
which the challeimer carts down in the tilt-yard. Well, sir, Stubbs or 
Tubbs lost no whit of countenance, imtil the fallow dap^ the hissing- 
hot iron on his raw stump. My lord, it fizzed like a rasher of bacon, 
and the fallow set up an elritca screech, which made some think his 
courage was abated; but not a whi^ for he plucked off his hat with his 
left hand, and waved ifc crying, ‘ God save the Queen and confound 
all evU counsellors! ’ The people gave him three cheers, which he de¬ 
served for his stout heart; and, truly, I hope to see your lordship suffer 
with the same ma^animity.”^ 

“ I thank you, Sir Mungo,” said Nigel, who had not been able to 
forbear some natural feelings of an unpleasant nature during this lively 
detail,—“ I have no doubt the exhibition will be a very engaging one 
to you and the other spectators, whatever it may prove to the party 
principally concerned.” 

“ Vera engaging,” answered Sir Mnngo, “ vera interesting-very 
interesting indeed, though not altogether so much so as an execution 
for high treason. I saw Digby, the Winters, Fawkes, and the resttp- ©; 
the gunpowder gMg suffer for that treason, whilk was a very grai\id 
spectacle, as well in regafd to their sufferings, as to their constancy in, 
enduring.” 

“ I am the more obliged to your goodness. Sir Mungo,” rallied Nigel,i 
“that has induced you, although you have lost the sight, to congratu¬ 
late me on my escape from the htazaixi of making the same edifying 
appearance.” 

^ See Hote A A. Punithment ((^JStuhbi bif MutilaiUm. 
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“As you say, my lord,” answered Sir Mu^, “the loss is chMy 
in appearance. Nature nas been yeiy bountifnl to us, and has mven 
duplicates of some organs, that we may endure the loss of one of them, 
should some such circumstance chance in om pilgrimage. See my poor 
dexter, abridged to one thumb, one finger, and a stump,—bv the blow 
of my adrersa^’s weapon, however, and not by any camincial kni& 
Weel, sir, thjs poor maimed hand doth me, in some sort, as much 
service as ever: and, admit yours to be taken off by the wrist, you 
have stUl your left hand for your service, and are better off than the 
little Butch dwarf here about town, who threads a needle, limns, 
writes, and tosses a pike, merely by means of his feet, without ever a 
hand to help him.” 

“Well, Sir Mungo,” said Lord Qlenvarloch, “this is all no doubt 
very consolatory; but I hope the King will ^are my hand to fight 
for him in battle, where, notwithstanding all your kind encourage¬ 
ment, I could sjiend my blood much more cheerfully than on a scaffold.” 

“It is even a sad truth,” replied Sir Mungo, “that your lordship 
was but too like to hpve died on a scaffold—not a soul to speak for 
you but that deluded lassie, Maggie Bamsay.” 

“Whom mean you,” said Nigel, with more interest than he had 
hitheito shown in the Knight’s communications. 

“Nay, who should I mean, but tliat travestied lassie whom we 
dined with when we honoured Heriot the ^Idsmith 1 Ye ken best 
how you have made interest with her, but I saw her on her knees to 
the King for you. She was committed to. my charge, to bring her up 
hither in hononr and saftty. Had I had my own mU, I would have 
had her to Bridewell, to flog the wild blood out of her—a cutty quean, 
to think of wearing the breeches, and not so much as married yet!” 

“Hark ye. Sir Mungo Mala^wther,” answered Nigel, “I would 
have you imk of that young person with fitting respect” 

“With all the respect that befits your lordship’s paramour, and 
Bavy Ramsay’s daughter, I sliall certainly speak of her, my lord,” 
said Sir Mungo, assuming a dry ton* of irony. 

Nigel was greatly disposed to have made a serious quarrel of it, but 
with Sir Mungo such an affair would have been ridiculous. He smothered 
his resentment, therefore, and conjured him to tell what he had heard 
and seen respecting this young person. 

“Simply, that I was in the anteroom when she had audience, and 
heard the King say, to my great perplexity, ‘PuUfura sane puella^ 
and Maxwell, who iiatb but indifferent Latin ears, thought that his 
Majesty called on him by his own name of Sawney, and thrust into 
the presence, and there I saw our Sovereign James, with his own 
hand, raising up the lassie, who, as I said heretofore, was travestied 
in man’s attire. I should have had my own. thoughts of it, but. our 
gracious Master is auld, and was nae great pjUrav^er amang the 
queans even in his youth; and he was comforting her m his own way, 
and saying,—‘Ye needna greet about it, my bonnie woman, Glenvar- 
lochides shall have fair play} and, indeed, when the hurry was off our 
spirits, we could not believe that he had any design on our person. 
And touching his other offences, we will look wisely and closely into 
the matter.’ ^ I got charge to take the yo.ung fence-louper to 
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Tower here, end deMva hor to the charw of Lady Manse!; and his 
Majesty charged me to say not a word to her about tout offences, for, 
said he, the ^r thing is breaking her heart for him/’ 

“And on this you charitably have founded the opinion to the preju¬ 
dice Of this young lady, which you have now thought proper to ex¬ 
press!” said Lord Olenrarloch. 

“In honest truth, my lord,” replied Sir Mungo, “what opinion 
would you have me form of a wench who gets into male habiliments, 
and goes on her knees to the King for a wild young nobleman 1 1 wot 
not what the fashionable word may be, for the phrase changes, though 
the custom abides. But truly I must needs think this young leddy— 
if you call Watehie Eamsay’s daughter a young leddy—demeans her¬ 
self more like a leddy of pleasure than a leddy of honour.” 

“You do her Regions wrong. Sir Mungoj*’ said Nigel; “or rather 
you have been misled by appearances.” 

“So will all the world be misled, my lord,” replied the satirist, 
“unless you were doing that to disabuse them which your father’s son 
will hardly judge it fit to do.” 

“ And what may that be, I pray you ?” 

“E’en marry the lass—make her Leddy Glenvarlocli.—Ay, ay, ye 
may start—but it’s the course you are driving on. Bather many than 
do worse, if the worst be not done already.” 

“Sir Mungo,” said Nigel, “I pray you to forbear this subject, and 
rather return to that of the mutilation, upon which it pleased you to 
enlarge a short wliile since.” 

“I have not time at present,” said Sir Mungo, hearing the clock 
strike four; “but so soon as you shall have received sentence, my lord, 
you may rely on my giving you the fullest detail of the whole solemnity; 
uid I give you my word, as a knight and gentleman, that I will myself 
attend you on the scaffold, whoever may cast sour looks on me for doing 
so. I bear a heart, to stand W a friend in the worst of times.” 

So saying, he wished Lord Glenvarloch farewell; who felt as heartily 
rejoiced at his departure, though it may be a bold word, as any person 
who, had ever undergone his society. 

But, when left to his own reflections, Nigd could not help feeling 
solitude nearly as irksome as the company of Sir Mungo Malagrowther. 
The total wreck of his fortune,—which seemed now to be rendered 
unavoidable by the loss of the royal warrant, that had afforded him 
the means of redeeming his paternal estate,—was an unexpected and 
additional blow. When he had seen the warrant he could not precisely 
remembw ; but was inclined to think it was in the casket when he took 
out money to pay the miser for his lodgings at Whitefriars. Since then, 
the casket had been almost constantly under his own eye, except during 
the short time he was separated from his baggage by the arrest in 
Greenwich Bark. It might, indeed, have been taken out at that time, 
for he had no reason to think either his person or his property was in 
the hands of those who wished him well; but, on the other hand, the 
locks of the strong-box had sustained no violence that he could observe, 
and, beug of a particular and complicated construction, be thought 
W»ey could scarce be opened without an instrument made on purpose, 
•dieted to their peculiarities, aud for thu there had been no time. 
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Bat, sjwciiJate as he would on the matter, it was clear that this iia- 
uortant document was gone, and probable that it had i)as^ into no 
friendly liande. “Let it be so,” said Nig^ to himself; “lam scarcely 
worse oflf resecting my prospects of fortune than when I first reached 
tljis accursed city. But to be hampered with cruel accusations, and, 
stained with foul suspicions—to be the object of pity of the most de-, 
grading kim^ to yondfer honest citizen, and of the malignity of that' 
envious and atrabilaiious courtier, who can endure the good fortune 
and good qualities of another no more than the mole can brook sun¬ 
shine—this is indeed a deplorable reflection; and the consequences 
must stick to ray future Ine, and impede whatever <jny head, or my 
hand, if it is left me, might be able to execute in my favour." 

The feeling, that he is the object of general dislike and dereliction, 
seems to be one of the most unendurably painful to which a human 
being can be subjected. The most atarocious criminals, whose nerves 
have not shrunk from perpetrating the most horrid cruelty, suffer more 
from the consciousness tliat no man will sympathize with their suflfer- 
ings, than from apprehension of the persoiuil agony of their impending 
punishment; and are'known often to attempt to palliate their enor¬ 
mities, and sometimes altogether to deny what is established by the 
clearest proof, rather than to leave life under the general ban of human¬ 
ity. It .was no wonder that Nigel, labouring uiidSf the sense of geneial, 
though unjust suspicion, should, while pondering on so painful a theme, 
recollect that one, at least, had not only believed him innocent, but 
hazarded herself, with all her feeble power, to interpose in his behalf. 

“ Poor girl!” he repeifted, “ poor, rash, but generous maiden! your 
fate is that of her in Scottish story, who thrust her arm into the staple 
of the.door, to opi>ose it as a bar against the assassins who threatened 
the murder of her sovereign. The deed of devotion was useless; save 
to give an immortal name to her by whom it was done, and whose 
blood flows, it is said, in the veins of my house.” 

I cannot explain to the reader, whether the recollection of this 
historical deed of devotion, and thejively eft'ect which the comparison, 
a little overstrained perhaps, was likely to produce in favour of Margaret 
Ramsay, was not qualified by the concomitant ideas of ancestry and 
ancient descent with which that recollection was mingled. But the 
contenduig feelings suggested a new train of ideas.—“Ancestry,” he 
thought, “ and ancient descent, what are they to me ?—My patrimony 
alienated—my title become a reproach, for what can be so absurd as 
titled bep^ry ?—my character subjected to suspicion,—I will not re¬ 
main in this country; and should I, at leaving it, procure the society 
of one so lovely, so brave, and so faithful, who should say that I dero¬ 
gated from the rank which I am virtually reuoundng ?” 

There was something romantic and pleaajng, as he pursued this 
picture of an attached and faitliful pair, becoming all the world to each 
other, and stemming the tide of fate arm in arm; and to be linked thus 
with a creature so beautiful, and who had taken si^devoted and dis¬ 
interested concern in his fortunes, formed itself hsU'Bttch a vision as 
romantic youth loves best to dwell upon. 

Suddenly his dream was painfully dispelled by the ibcollecjfidn, that its 
very basis vested upon the most selfish mgr^titude on his own part. Lord 
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d Ms castle iHtd Ms towers, his forests and fields, his fair patrimony 
and noble name, his mind womd have rejected, as a sort of impossibility, 
the idea of elevating to his rank tlie daughter d a mechanic; bnt, when 
degraded from his nobility, and plunged into poverty and difBculties, 
he was ashamed to feel himself not unwilling, that this poor girl, in the 
blindness of her affection, should abandon all the better prospects of her 
mvn settled condition, to embrace the precarious and doubtful course 
wMch he himself was condemned to. The mnerosity ot' Nigel's mind' 
recoiled from the selfishness of the plan of happiness which he pro¬ 
jected j and he made a strong effort to expel from his thoughts for the 
rest of the evenijjg this fascinating female, or, at least, not to permit 
them to dwell upon the perilous circumstance, that she was at present 
the only creature living who seemed to consider him as an object of 
kindness. 

He could not, however, succeed in banishing her from his slumbers, 
when, after having spent a weary day, he betook himself to a perturbed 
couch. The form of Margaret mingled with the wild mass of dreams 
which his late adventures had suggeked; and even when, copying the 
lively narrative of Sir Mungo, fancy presented to Mm the blood 
bubbling and Mssiiig on the heated iron, Margaret stood behind him 
like a spirit of light, to breathe healing on the wound. At length 
nature was exhausted by these fantastic creations, and Nigel slept, and 
dept soundly, until awakened in the morning by the sound 6f a well- 
known voice, wMch had often broken his slumbers about the same hour. 


CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Marry, come wp, bIp, with your gentle hlood! 

Here's a I’ed stream henoath this cMrse blue doublet 
That warms the lieart as kindly as if drawn 
From the far source of ctfd Assyrian kings, 

Who first made mankind subject to their sway. 

Old Play. 

The sounds to which we alluded in our last weie no other than the 
grumbling tones of Richie Moniplies’s voice.. 

This worthy, like some other persons who rank Mgh in their own opin¬ 
ion, was very apt, when hecoiUd have no other auditor, to hold conver¬ 
sation with one who was sure to be a willing listener—I mean with Mm- 
self. He was now brushing and arranging Lord Glenvarloch’s clothes, 
with as much composure and quiet assiduity as if he had never been out 
of his service, and grumbling betwixt wMles to the following purpose 
“Humph—ay, time ctoak and jerkin were through my hands—I 
question if horse-hair has been passed over them since they and I last 
parted. Tlie embroidery finely frayed too—and the gold buttons of the 
cloak—By my conscience, and as I am an honest man, there ft a round 
dozen of them gane? This comes of Alsatian frolics—God keep us 
with Ms grace, and not give us over to our own devices I—I see no 
sword—but that will be in respect of present circumstances.” 
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Nigel for some time could not help believing that he was still in • 
dream, so improbable did it seem that his domestic, whom he supposed 
to be in Scotland, should have found him out, and obtained access to 
him ill his present circumstances. Looking through the curtains, how¬ 
ever, he became well assured «f the fact, when he beheld the stiff a^ 
bony length of Richie, with a visage charged witli nearly double its 
ordinary degme of inqwrtance, employed sedulously in brushing his 
master’s cloak, and refreshing himself with whistling or humming, from 
interval to interval, some snatch of an old melancholy Scottish ballad- 
time. Although sufficiently convinced of the identity of the party. Lord 
Gleuvarioch could not help exjiressing his surprise.jjj the superauous 
question —“ In the name of Heaven, Jiichie, is this you V’ 

“ And wha else sold it be, -my lord ?” answered Richie; “ I dreamna 
that your lordship’s levee in this place is like to be attended by ony that 
are not bounden thereto by duty." 

“ I am rather surprised.’*^ answered Nigel, “that it should be attended 
byaiiyoneatall-^especiallybyyon, Richie; foryou know that we parted, 
and 1 thought you Imd reached Scotland long since.” 

“ I crave yoiu- lordsfiip’s pardon, but we have not parted yet, nor are 
soon likely so to do; for there gang twa folk’s votes to the imraakiug df 
a bargain, as to the making of aue. Though it was your lordsMp’s 
pleasure so to conduct yoiu^elf that we were Tike to have parted, yet it 
was not, on reflection, my will to be gone. To be plain, if your lord¬ 
ship does not ken when you have a good servant, I ken when I have a 
kind master; and to say truth, you will be easier served now than ever, 
for there is not much chltnco of your getting out of your bounds.” 

“ I am indeed bound over to good behavicur,” said Lord Qlenvaripch 
with a smile; “ but I hope you will not take advantage of my situation 
to be too severe on my follies, Richie ?" 

“ God forbid, my lord—God forbidy’ replied Richie, with an expression 
betwixt a conceited consciousness of superior wisdom and real feeling— 
“ especially in consideration of your lordship’s having a due sense of 
them. I aid indeed remonstrate, as was my humble duty, but I scorn 
to cast that up to your lordship now—Na, na, l am myself an erring 
creature—very conscious of some small weaknesses—there is no per¬ 
fection in man.” 

“ Rut, Richie,” said Lord Glenvarloch, “ although I am much ob¬ 
liged to you for your proifered service, it can be of little use to me here, 
aud may be of prejudice to yourself.” 

“ Your lordship shall iiardoii me again,” said Richie, whom the rela¬ 
tive sitimtion of the parties bad invested with ten times liis ordinary 
dogmatism; “ but as I will manage the matter, your lordship shall be 
greatly benefited by my service, and 1 myself no whit prejudiced.” • 

“I see not how that can be, my friend,”, said Lord Glenvarloch, 
“ since even as to your iiecuiiiary affairs- ” 

“ Touching my peenniars, my loi-d,” replied Richie, “ I am indiflei'- 
ently weel provided; and as it chances my living here will be no biu-den 
to your lordship, or distress to myself. Only I crave j)ermission to annex 
certain conditions to my servitude with your lordship.” 

“ Annex what you will,” said Lord Glenvarloch, ‘‘ for yod are pretty 
gore to take your own way whether you make any conditions or not. 
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Since you will not l«ive me, which were, I tiunk, your wisest course, 
you must, I suppose will, serve me only on such terms as you like 
yourself.” 

“ AH that I ask, my lord," said Bichie gravely, and with a tone of 
great moderation, “ is to have the unintepnipted command of my own 
motions, for certain important purposes which.I have now in nand, 
always giving your lordriiip the solace of my cofepany and attendance 
at such times as may he at once convenient for me, and necessary for 
your service.” 

“ Of which, I suppose, you constitute yourself sole judge,” replied 


ftigei smiling: 

“ Unquestionably, my lord,” answered Bichie gravely; “ for your 


is the most needful for my own.” 

“ Bichie, my good friend,” said Nigel, “I fear this anangement, 
which places the master much under the disposal of the servant, would 
scarce suit us if we were both at large; but a prisoner as I am, I may 
be as well at your disposal as I am at that of so' many other j^rsons; 
and so you may come and go as you list, for I suppose you will not take 
my advice to return to your own country, and leave me to my fate.” 

“ The deil be in mV feet if I do,” said Moniplies,—“ I am not the 
lad to leave your lordship in foul weather, when I followed you and fed 
upon you through the whole summer day. And besides, there may be 
brave days behind for aHw has come and gane yet; for 


It's hame, and It's hame, and It's hame we fain would bo, 
Though the cloud is in the lift, and the wind is on the lea; 
For the sun through the mirk blinks blithe on mine e'c, 
Says,—*ril shine on ye yet in your aln counti'y I’" 


Having sung this stanza in the manner of a ballad-singer, whoso 
voice has been cracked by matching his windpipe against the bugle of 
the north blast, Bichie Moniplies aided Lord Glenvarloch to rise, 
attended Ids toilette with every possible mark of the most solemn and 
deferential respect, then waited upon him at breakfast, and finally 
withdrew, pleading that he had business of importance, which would 
detain him for some hours. 

Although Lord Glenvarloch necessarily expected to be occasionally 
annoyed by the self-conceit and dogmatism of Bichie Moniplies’s char¬ 
acter, yet ne could not but feel the greatest pleasure from tne firm and 
devoted attachment which this faithful follower had displayed in the 
present instance, and indeed promised himself an alleviation of the 
ennui of his imprisonment, in having the advantage of his services. It 
was therefore with pleasure that he learned from the warder, that his 
servant’s attendance would he allowed at all times when the general 
rales of the fortress permitted the entrance of strangers. 

In the meanwhile, the magnanimous Bichie Moniplies liad ah-eady 
reached Tower Whan. Here, after looking with contempt on several 
scullers by whom he was plied, and whose services he rmected with a 
wave 01 his hand, he called with dignity, “I’kst oars!” and stirred 
into activity several lounging Tritons of the higher order, who had not, 
on his first appearance, thought it worth while to accost him wi& 
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proffers of serrtce. He now took possession of a wherry, folded liis 
arms within his ample cloak, and sitting down in the stem with an air 
of importance, commanded them to row to Whiteliall stairs. Having 
reached the palace in safety, he demanded to see Master Linklater, 
the under-clerk of his Majesty’s kitchen. The reply was, that he was 
not to be spoken withal, bSing then employed in cooking a mess of 
cock-a-leekie<or the King’s own mouth. 

“Tell him,” said Moniplies, “that it is a dear countmnan of his, 
who seeks to converse with him on matter of high import.” 

“A dear countryman?” said Linklater, when this pressing message 

was delivered to him. “ Well^ let him come in and^ d-d, that I 

should say sae! This now is some red-headed, long-legged, gillie- 
white-foot frae the West Port, that, hearing of my promotion, is come 
up to be a tiim-broche, or deputy scnillion, through my interest. It is 
a great hinderance to any man who would rise in tlie world to have 
such friends to hang by his skirts, in hope of being towed up along 
with him.—^Ha! Ilieliie Moniplies, man, is it thou I And what has 
brought ye here ? If 4hey shomd ken thee for the loon that scared 
the horse the other day !- ” 

“No more o’ that, neighbour,” said Bichie,—“I am just here on the 
aiild errand—I maun speak with the King.” . 

“The King? Ye are red wud,” said Linklater; then shouted to his 
assistants in the kitcheq, “Look to the broches, ye knaves—yjisces 
purga—Saliamenta fac macerenticr pidchr*^ will make you under¬ 
stand Latin, ye knaves^ as becomes the scullions of King James.” 
Then in a cautious tone, to Richie’s private ear, he continued, “know 
ye not how ill your master came off the other day!—I can tell you that 
job made some folks shake for their office.” 

“Weel, but Laurie, ye maun befriend me this time, and get this wee 
bit sifflication slipped into his Majesty’s aiii most gracious hand. I 
promise you the contents will be most grateful to him.” 

“Richie,” answered Linklater, “you have ceitainly sworn to say 
your prayers in the porter’s lodge, with your back bare; and twa grooms, 
with dog-whros, to cry amen to you.” 

“Na, na, Laurie, lad,” said Richie, “I ken better what belangs to 
sifflications than I did yon day; and ye wiU say that yoursell, if ye will 
but get that bit note to the King’s hand.” 

“I will have neither hand nor foot in the matter,” said the cautious 
Clerk of the Kitchen; “ but there is his Majesty’s mess of cock-a-leekie 
just going to be served to him in his closet—I cannot prevent you from 
putting the letter between the gilt bowl and the platter; his sacred Ma¬ 
jesty will see it when he lifts tlie bowl, for he aye drinks out the broth.” 

“ Enough said,” rallied Richie, and deposited the paper accordingly, 
just before a page entered to carry away the nibss to liis Majesty. 

“Aweel, aweel, neighbour,” said Lawrence, when the mess was taken 
away, “if ye have done onythiiig to bring yoursell to the withy, or the 
scourging post, it is your ain wilM deed.” 

“I win blame no other for it,” said Richie; and with thatnnffismayed 
pertinacity of conceit which made a fundamental part of his character, 
he abode the issue, which was not long of arriving. 

In a few minutes Maxwell himself arrived ui 
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demanded hastily Who had placed a writing on the King’s -trencher; 
Linklater denied all knowledge of it; but Richie Moniphes, stepping 
boldly forth, pronounced the eraphatical confession, “1 am the wan.” 

“ Follow me, then,” said Maxwell, after regarding him with a look 
of great curiosity. 

They went up a private staircase,—even thaA private staircase, the 
privil4:e of which at Court is accounted a nearer road to power than 
the grandes entries themselves. Arriving in what Richie described as 
an “ill rodd-up” anteroom, the usher made a sign to him to stop, while 
he went into the King’s closet. Their conference was short, and as 
Maxwell opened the door to retire, Richie heard tlie conclusion of it. 

“Ye are sure he is not dangerous t —I was caught once.—Bide witliin 
call, but not nearer the door than within three geometrical cubits. If 
I speak loud, start to me like a falcon—If I speak lonn, keep your lang 
lu^ out of ear-shot—and now let him come in.” 

Richie passed forward at Maxwell’s mute signal, and in a moment 
found himself in the presence of the King. Most men of Richie’s liirth 
and breeding, and many others, would nave been abashed at finding 
themselves alone with their Sovereign. But Ricliie'Monijdics had an 
opinion of liimself too high to he controlled by any such ideas ; and 
having made his sriff reverence, lie arose once more into his ]ierpen- 
dicular height, and stood before James as stiff as a hodge-.stake. 

“ Have ye gotten them, man f have ye gotten them f” said the K ing, 
in a fluttered state, betwixt hojie and eagerness, and some touch of 
suspicious fear. “ Gie me them—^gie me then.—tefore ye speak a word, 
I charge you, on your allegiance.” 

Richie took a Uox from his .bosom, and, stooping on one knee, pre¬ 
sented it to hLs Majesty, who hastily opened it, and having a«(^ertaiiied 
that it contained a certain carcanet of ndiies, with wiiich the reader 
was forraeriy made acquainted, he could not resist falling into a .sort 
of rapture, kissing the gems, as if they liad been cajiaWe of feeling, and 
repeating again and again with qjiildish delight, “ Onyx aim prole, 
silexqne — Onyx cum prole ! Ah, my bright and bonny sparklers, my 
heart Innps light to see you again.” He tlicn turned to Hiciiie, upon 
whose stoical countenance his Majesty’s demeanour tnid excited some¬ 
thing like a grim .smile, which James interrupted Ids rejoicing to re¬ 
prehend, saying, “ Take-heed, sir, you are not to laugh at ns—we are 
your anointed Sovereign.” 

“ God forbid tliat I should laugh !” said Richie, composing iiis coun¬ 
tenance into its natural rigidity. “ I did biit .smile to bring, my visage 
into coincidence and conformity with your Majesty’s physiognomy.” 

•“ Ye speak as a dutiful subject, and an honest man,” said the King; 
“ but what deil’s your name, man 1” 

“ Even Richie Monfplies, the son of anld Mungo Moniplies, at the 
West Port of Edinburgh, who had the honour to supply vour Majesty’s 
mother’s royal table, as well as your Majesty’s, with flesh and' other 
vivers, when time was.” 

“ Aha!” said the King laughing,—for he possessed, ns a useful 
attribute of his situation, a tenacious tnemoiy, wliich recollected evei-y 
one with whom he was brought into casual contact,—“ Ye are tlie self¬ 
same traitor who had well-nigh coupitus end-lang on the causey of our 
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ain court-yard ? but we stuck by our mare. Equam memento rdm 
in arduis servare. Weel, be not dismayed, Riclue ; for, as many hard 
turned traitors, it is but fair that a traitor, now and then, suld prore 
to be. contra expectanda, a true man. How cam ye by our jewels, 
man i—cam ye on the part of Georee Hpriot 1” 

“ In no sort,” said Richie. “ May it please your Majesty, I come 
as Hairy Wynd fought, utterly for my own hand, and on no man’s 
errand ; as, indeed, I call no one master, save Him that made me, your 
most gracious Majesty who governs me, and the noble Nigel Olifaunt, 
Lord of Glenvarloch, who maintained me as lang as he could maintain 
himself, poor nobleman!” # 

“ Qlenvarlochides again!” exclaimed the King ; “ by my honour, 
he lies in ambush for us at every comer !—Maxwdl knocks at the door. 
It is George Heriot come to tell us he cannot find these jewels.—Get 
Alice liehind the arras, Richie—stand close, man—sneeze not—cough 
not—breathe not!—Jingling Geordie is so damnably ready with hia 
gold-ends of wisdom, and sae cursedly backward with his gold-ends of 
siller, that, by our rojw,l saul, we are glad to get a hair in his neck.” 

Richie got behind tho arras, in obedience to the commands of the 
good-natured King, while the Monarch, who never allowed his dignity , 
to stand in the way of a frolic, having adjusted,^ with hia own hand, 
the tapestry,.so as to complete tho ambush, commanded Maxwell to 
tell him what was the matter without. Maxwell’s reply was so low as 
to be lost by Richie Moniplies, the peculiarity of whose situation by no 
means abated his curiosij.y and deshe to gratify it to the uttermost. 

“ Let Geordie Heriot come in,” said the King; and, as Richie could 
observe through a slit in the tapestry^ the honest citizen, if not' actually 
agitated, was at least discomfiosea. Tho King, whose talent for 
wit or humour was precisely of a kind to be gratified by such a scene 
as ensued, received Ids homage with coldness, and began to talk to hint 
with an air of serious dignity, very different from the usual indecorous ? 
levity of bis beliaviour.INlaster Heriot,” be said, “ if we aright re- 
memlrer, wo opignorated in yoiu- hands certain jewels of the Crown, for 
a certain sum of money—Lid we, or did w'c not I” 

“ My most gracious Sovereign,” said Heriot, “ indisputably your 
Slajesty was pleased to do so.” 

“ The ]iroj)erty of which jewels and (Amelia remained with us,” con¬ 
tinued the King, in the same solemn tone, “ subject only to your claim 
of advance thereupon ; which advance being repaid, gives us right to 
repossession of the thing opignorated, or pledged, or laid in wad. 
Voetius, Vintiius, Groenwigeneus, Pagenstecherus,—all who have 
treated de Cmitractu Opvpwrationis, comentiwd in eundeni, —gree 
on the same point. The Roman law, the Engli.sh common law, aud'the 
municipal law of our ain ancient kingdom of Scotland, though they 
split in mair particulars than I could desire, unite as strictly in this as 
tne three strands of a twisted rope.” 

“ May it please your Majesty,” replied Heriot, “ it requires not so 
many leaxnM authorities to prove to any lufiiest man that his interest 
in a pledge is determined when the money lent is restored.” 

“ Wed, sir, I proffer restoration of the sum lent, and I demand to 
be repossesseii of the jewels pledged with you. I ^ve ye a hint, brief 
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while since, that this would be essential to my service, for, as approach¬ 
ing events are like to call us into public, it would seem stianw if 
we did not appear with those ornaments which are heir-looms of the 
Crown, and the absence whereof is like to place us in contempt and 
Buroidon with our liege subjects.” 

Master George Heriot'seemed much moved by this, mldress of his 
Sovereign, and replied with emotion “ I call lieaven to witness that 
I am totally harmless in this matter, and that I would willingly lose 
the sum advanced, so that I could restore those jewels, tlie absence of 
which your Majesty so justly laments. Had the jewels remained with 
me, the account .gf them would be easily rendered; but your Majesty 
will do me the justice to remember that, by your express order, 1 
transferred them to another person, who advanced a large sum, just 
about the time of my departure for Paris. The money was pressingly 
wanted, and no other means to come by it occurred to me. Itold yoiur 
Majesty, vrhen I brought the needful supply, that the man from wtiom 
the moneys were obtained was of no good repute; and your most 
princely answer was, smelling to the gold— olet, it smells not of 
the means that have gotten it.” 


“ Weel, man,” said the King, “but what needs a’ this din ? If ye 

g ave my jewels in pledge to such a one, suld ye not, as a liege subject, 
ave taken care tiirt the redemption was in our power? And arc we 
to suffer the loss of our cimelia by your neglect, besides being exposed 
to the scorn and censure of our lieges, and of the foreign ambassadors ? ” 
“ My Lord and liege King,” said Heriot, “ God know^ if my bearing 
blame or shame in this matter woidd keep it frdm your Majesty, it were 
ray duty to endure both, as a servant grateful for many benefits; but 
when your Majesty considers the violent death of the man himself, the 
disappearance of his daughter and of his wealth, I trust you will re¬ 
member that I warned your Majesty, in humble duty, of the possibility 
of such casualties, and prayed you not to urge me to deal with him on 
your behalf.” 

“ But you brought me nae better, means,” said the King—“ Gcoi-die, 
ye brought me nae tetter means. I was like a deserted man; wliat 
could I do hut grip to the first siller that offered, as a drowning man 
grasps to the willow-wand that comes readiest ?—And now, man, what 
for have ye not brought back the jewels I they are surely above ground, 
if ye wad make strict search.” 

“ All strict search has been made, may it please your Majesty,” re- 

i died the citizen ; “ hue and cry has teen sent out everywhere, and it 
las been found impossible to recover them.” 

“ Difiicnlt, ye mean, Geordie, not impossible,” replied the King ; 
“ for thaf whilk is impossible, is either naturally so. exempli grotto, 
to make two into three ; or morally so, as to make what is tnitn false¬ 
hood ; but what is only (lifficult may come to jiass, rvith assistance of 
wisdom and patience; as, for example. Jingling Geordie, look here ! ” 
And he displayed the recovered treasure to the eyes of the astonislied 
jeweller, exclaiming, with great triumph, “Wlmt say ye to that, 
Jingler ?—By my sceptre and crown, the man stares as ‘if he took his 
native prmce fora warlock! us, that are the very mallene tnaleficarum 
the contending and contriturating liaminer of all witclms, sorcerers. 
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magicians, and the like; he thinks we are taking a tench of the black 
art ourselk!—But gang thy way, honest Geotaie; thou art.a good 
plain man, but nane of the seven sages of Greecegang thy way, and 
mind the soothfast word which you spoke, small time syne, that there 
is one in this land that comes near to Solomon, King of Israel, in all 
his gifts, except in his^love to strange women, forbye the danghtere 
of Pharoah.” • 

If Heriot was surprised at seeing the jewels so unexpectedly produced 
at the moment the King was upbraiding him for the loss of them, this 
allusion to the reflection which had escaped him while conversing with 
Lord Glenvarloch, altogether completed his astoniskment; and the 
King was so delighted with the superiority which it gave him at the 
moment, that he rubbed his hands, chuckled, and, finally, his sense of 
dignity giving way to the full feeling of triumph, he threw himself into 
hjs easy-chair, and laughed with unconstrained violence till he lost his 
breath, and the tears ran plentifully down his cheeks as he strove to 
recover it. Meanwhile, the royal cachinnation was echoed out by a 
discordant and portentcips laugh from behind the arras, like that of one 
w'ho, little .accustomed to give way to such emotions, feels himself at 
some particular impulse imable either to control or to modify his ob- 
streiierous mirth. Ilcriot tinned his head with new smprise towards 
the place, from which soimds so unfitting the pretence of a monarch 
seemed to burst with such emphatic clamour.* 

The King, too, somewhat sensible of the indecorum, rose up, wiped 
his"eyes, and calling,—" Todlowrie, come out o’ your den,” he produced 
from behind the arras the length of Ricliie Moniplies, still laughing 
with as unrestrained mirth as ever did gossip at a country christening. 
“ AVhisht, man, whisht, man,” said the King; “ ye needna nicher that 
gait, like a cusscr at a caup o’ com, e’en though it was a pleasing jest, 
and onr ain framing. And yet to see .lingling Geordie, that liaiids 
himself so much the wiser than other folks—to see him, ha ! ha ! ha! 
—in the vein of Euclio apud Plautum, distressing himself to recover 
what was lying at his elbow— 

‘Peril, intcrii, oeddi—quo rumm? quo non curram?— 

Teiic, tenc—quetn? qub? nc^do—niliil video.’ 

Ah! Geordie, your een are sharp enough to look after gowd and silver, 
gems, rubies, and the like of that, and yet ye kenna Iiow to come by 
them when tliey are lost. Ay, ay—look at tliem, man—hxik at them 
—they are a’ right and tight, sound and round, not a doublet crept in 
amongst them.” 

George Heriot, when his first surprise was over, w.ts too old.a courtier 
to interrupt the King’s imaginary triumph, although he dartefi a look 
of some displeasure at honest Richie, who still continued on what is 
usually termed the broad grin. He quietly examined the stones, and 
finding them all perfect, he honestly and sincerely congratulated his 
Majesty on the recovery of a treasure which could not havfe been lost 
without some dishonour to the crown; and asked to whom he himself 
was to jiay the sums for which they had been pledged, observing that 
he had the money by him in readiness. 

^ .Sec Note B B. Jikhk ifonipHcs IcJiind (he Arras, 
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“Te are in a deevil of a hurry when there is psyinff in the case, 
Geordie,” said the King.—“What’s a’ the haste, man? The jewels 
were restored by an honest, kindly countryman of ours. _ There he 
stands, and wha kens if he wants the money on the nail, or if he might 
not be as weel pleased wi’ a bit rescript on our treasury some six 
montl» hence? Te ken that our Exchequer » even at a low ebb just 
now, and ye cry pay, pay, pay, as if we had all the mints of Ophir.*’ 

“ Please your Majesty,'^ said Heriot, “ if this man has the real 
right to these moneys, it is doubtless at his will to mant forbearance, 
if he will. But when I remember the guise in which I first saw him, 
with a tattered \:loak and a broken head, I can hardly conceive it— 
Are not you Richie Moniplies, with the King’s favour ?’’ 

“ Even sae, Master Heriot—of the ancient and honourable bouse of 
Castle CoUop, near to the West Port of Edinburgh,” answered Richie. 

“ Why, please your Majesty, he is a tmor serving-man,” said Heriot 
“ This money can never be honestly at his disposal.” 

“ What for no ?” said the King. “Wad ye have naebody spraickle 
up the brae but yoursell, Geordie ? Your ai» cloak was thin enough 
when ye cam here, though ye have lined it gey and weel. And for 
serving-men, there has mony a red-sliank come-over the Tweed wi’ his 
masters wallet on his shoulaers, that now nistles it wi’ his six followers 
behind him. There stands the man himsell; speer at him Geordie.” 

“ His may not be the best authority in the case,” answered the 
cautious citizen. 

“ Tut, tut, man,” said the King, “ ye ere over senipulons. The 
knave deer-.stealers have an apt phrase, Non est inquirendum unde 
.venit VEKisox. He that brings the gudes Iiath surely a right to dispo.se 
of the gear.—Hark ye, friend, speak the tnith and shame the aeil. 
Have ye plenary powers to dLsiiose on the redemption-money as to delay 
of payments or the like, ay or no ?” 

“{■nU power, an it like your gracious Majesty,” an.swered Richie 
Moniplies; “ and I am maist willing to subsenve to wliatsoever may in 
ony wise accommodate your Majesty aneiit the redemptiou-raoney, trust¬ 
ing your Maje.sty’s grace will be kind to me in one sma’ favour?'^ 

“ Ey, mail,” said the King, “ come ye to me there? I thought ye 
yrad e’en be like the rest of them.—One would think our subjects’ lives 
and goods were all our ain, and holden of us at onr free-will; but when 
we stand in need of ony matter of .siller from them, which chances more 
freqiiently than we would it did, deil a bndle is to be bad, save on tlio 
auld terms of giff^aff. It is just niffer for iiiffer—A weel, neighbour, 
what is it that ye want—some monoixdy, I reckon? Or it may be a 
pant of kirk-lands and teinds, or a knighthood, or the like ? Ye maun 
bo reasonable, unless ye propose to advance more money for our present 
owasions.” * 

“ My liege,” answered Richie Moniplies, “the owner of these moneys 
places them at your Majesty’s command, free of all pledge or usage as 
long as it is your royal pleasure, providing your Majesty wSl condescend 
to show some favour to the noble Lord Glenvarloch, presently prisoner 
in your myal Tower of London.” 

“ How, man—how, man—^how, man!” exclaimed the King, redden¬ 
ing and stammering, but with emotions more noble than those by which 
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he was sometimes adtated—“ What is that you dare to say to us?— 
Sell oiir justice!—sdl our mercy!—and we a crowned King, sworn to 
do justice to our subjects in the gate, and responsible for our steward¬ 
ship to Him that is over all kings V —Here he reverently looked up, 
touched his bonnet, and continued with some sharpness,—" We dare 
not traffic in such comnvdities, sir; and, but that ye area poor ignorant 
creature, that have done us this day some not unpleasant service, we 
wad have a red iron driven through jour tongue, in terrorem of others. 
—Awa with him, Geordie,-^p8y him, plack and bawbee, out of our 
moneys in your hands, and let them care that come ahint.” 

Bi^e, who had counted with the utmost certaintyrfipon the success 
of this master-stroke of policy, was like an architect whose whole 
scaffolding at once gives way under him. He caught, however, at 
what he thought might break his fall. “ Not only the sum for which 
the jewels were pledged,” he said, “but the double of it, if required, 
sliwild be placed at his Majesty’s command, and even witliout hope or 
condition of repayment, if only—” 

But the King did no* allow him to complete the sentence, crying out 
with greater vehemence than before, as if he dreaded the stability of 
his own good resolutions,—“ Awa wi’ liim—swith awa wi’ him! It is 
time he were gane, if he doubles his bode tliat rate. And, for your 
life, letna Steenie, or ony of them hear a word from his month; for 
wha kens what trouble that might bring me into!—A« inducas in 
tentationem — farfe retro, Satharms !—Anient 

In obedience to the royal mandate, George Ileriot hiuTied tlie abashed 
petitioner out of the presence, and out of the Palace; and, when they 
were in the Palace-yard, the citizen remembering, with some resent¬ 
ment, the airs of equality wliich Bicliie had assumed towards him in 
the commencement of the scene whicli had just taken place, could 
forbear to retaliate, by congratulating liiiii with an ironical smile oii Jiwi 
favour at Court, and fiis improved grace in pre.sentiiig a siuiplication. 

“ Never fash your bffard about tliat, Master George Hcriot,” said 
Richie, totally undismayed; “but* tell me when and wtiere I am to 
sirtiicatc you for eight hundred pounds sterling, for wliicli tliese jewels 
stood engaged I” 

“ The instant that yon bring with you the real owner of the money,” 
replied Ileriot; “ whom it is nnpoitaut that I should sec on more ao- 
counts than one.” 

“ Then will 1 back to his Majesty,” said Bicliie Moiiiplies, stoutly, 
“and get either the money or tne pledge back again. I am fully com- 
missionate to act in that matter.” 

“It may lie so, Bicliie,” said the citizen, “and perchance it may 
not be so neither, for yoiu- tales are not all gospel ; and, therefore,' be 
assured I will see tliat it in so, ere I pay you that large .sum of money. 
I shall give you an acknowledgment for it, and I will keep it prestawe 
at a moments waniing. But, my good Ilicliard Moniphes, of Castle 
Collopg, near the West Port of Edinburgh, in tlie nieanthne I am 
bound to return to his Majesty on matters of weight.” So sjieaking, 
and mounting the stair to re-enter the palace, he added, by way el 
summing up the whole,—" George Heriot is over old a cook to be 
caught with chaff.” 
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Ri^e stood petrified when he beheld him re-enter the Palace, and 
found hims^, as he supposed, left in the lurch.—“ Now, plague on ye,” 
he muttaod, “ for a cunning auld skin-flint! that, because ye are an 
honest man yoursell, forsooth, must needs deal with all the world as if- 
they were knaves. But deil be in me if ye b«it me yet!—Qude guide 
1? * lender comes Laurie Linklater next, and he will be on me about 
the siffliMtion.—I winna stand him, by S^nt Andrew!’) 

So saying, and chaining the haugh^ stride with which he had that 
morning entered the preemets of the Palace, into a skulking shamble, 
he retreated for his wheny, which was in attendance, with speed which, 
to use the approved phrase on such occasions, greatly resembled a flight. 


CHAPTER XXXir. 

C* 

BtMdkt, This looks not like & nuptial. 

Mioh Ado about Nothing. 

Master Georg^ Heriot had no sooner returned to the King's 
apartment, than James inquired of Maxwell if the Earl of Huntinglen 
was in attendance, and, receiving an answer in the affirmative, desired 
that he should be admitted. The old Scottifh Lord having made his 
reverence in the usual manner, the King extended his hand to be 
kissed^ and then liegan to address him in a tone of grave sympathy. . 

“ B e told your lordship in our secret epistle of this morning, written 
with our ain hand, in testimony we have neither pretennitted nor for¬ 
gotten your faithful service, that we had that to communicate to you 
that would require both ]iatienco and fortitude to endiwe, and there¬ 
fore exhorted you to peruse some of the most pitliy passages of Seneca, 
and of Boethius de Comolatione,' that tlie hack may l>e, as we say, 
fitted for the burden—Tliis we commend to you from our ain experience. 

‘Non ignara mall, tniaeris suecurrere disco,’ 

sayeth Dido, and I might say in my own iierson, non i<jnanu; Imt to 
change the gender would affect the prosody, whereof our southern sub¬ 
jects are tenacious. So, my Lord of Huntinglen, I trust you have 
acted by our advice, and studied jiatience before ye need iXr—venitiUi 
oecurrite tnorbo —^mix the medicament when the di.scase is coming on.” 

“May it please your Majesty,” answered Lord Huntinglen, “lam 
more of an old sohfier than a scholar—and if my own rmigli natiu'e will 
not bear me out in any calamity, I hoiie I shall liave grace to try a 
text of Scripture to bait.” 

“ Ay, man, are you, there with your hears ?” said the King; “ the 
Bible, man” (touching his cap), “is indeed et fans —but 

it is pity your lordship cannot jientse it in the original. For although 
we did oMselves promote that work of translation,—since ye may read, 
at the he^nning of every Bible, that when some palpable clouds of 
darkness were thought like to have overshadowed the land, after the 
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setting of that bright occidental star, Queen Elizabeth ^ yet our a{>- 
peaa-ance, like tliat of tlie sun in liis s^ngth, instantly diB]^ed these 
sunnised mists,—I say, that although, as therein mentioned, we coun¬ 
tenanced the preaching of the gospd, and especially the translatiou of 
the Bcrintures out of the original sacred to^es; yet, nevertheless, 
we ourselves confess to have found a comfort in consulting them in the 
original Hebre^, wliilk <re do not perceive even in thelLiatin version 
of the Septuagint, much less in the English traduction.’’ 

“Please your Majesty,” said Lord Huntinglen, “if yourMwesty 
delays communicating the bad news with which your honoured lette 
threatens me, until lam capable to read Hebrew like your Mwesty, 
I fear I shall die in ignorance of the misfortune which hath bemllen, 
or is about to befall, my house.”' 

“You will learn it hut too soon, my lord,” replied the King; “I 
grieve to say it, but your son Halgamo, whom I tliought a very saint, 
as he was so much with Steeuie and Baby Charles, hath turned out a 
very villain.” 

“ Villain!” repeated Lord Huntinglen; and though he instantly 
checked himself, and adaed, “but it is your Majesty speaks the word,” 
tlie effect of his first tone made the King step back as if he had received 
a blow. He also recovered himself again, and said, in the pettish way 
which usually iudicated his displeasure—“Yes, my rord, it was we tliat 
said it—non mrdo canis —^we are not deaf—we pray you not to raise 
your voice in siieech with us—there is the boimy memorial—read, and 
juto for yourself.” 

The King then tlimst iifto the old nobleman’s band a paper, contain¬ 
ing the story of the Lady Hermione, with the evidence by which it 
was supported, detailed so briefly and clearly^ that the infamy of Lord 
Halgaino, the lover by whom she had been so shamefully deceived, 
seemed undetiiable. But a father yields not up so easily the cause of 
his sou. 

“May it please your Majesty,” he said, “why was this tale not 
sooner told ! This woman hath been here for yeaars—wherefore was 
the claim on my son not made the instantshe touched EnglMi gi-ound?” 
■ “Tell him how that came about, Geordie,” said the Kmg, aadressiug 
Heriot 

“I grieve to distress my Lord Huntinglen,” said Heriot; “but I 
must sjicak the truth. For a long time the Lady Hennioue could not 
brook the idea of making her situation public; and when her mind 
became cliaiiged in tliat particular, it was necessary to recover the 
evidence of the falsa marriage, and letters and jsipers connected with 
it, wliich, wlien she came to Paris, and just before 1 saw her, she had 
deposited witii a correspondent of her father in that city. He became 
afterwards bankrupt, and in consequence of thqt misfortune the lady's 
palters passed into other liands, and it was only a few days since I 
traced and recovered them. Without these documents of evidence, it 
would have liceu imprudent for her to have preferred her comphiint, 
favomed as Lord Halgamo is by powerful friends.” 

“Ye are saucy to say sae,” said the King;"”! ken what ye mean 
weel eneugii—ye think Steenie wad hae putten the wekht of his foot 
into the scales of jusVicc. and garr’d them whomle the bucket—ye 
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forgrt, Q«ordie, irli» it is whose lisaid uphaulds them. And ye do poor 
Stoenie the mair wrang, for he confessed it ance before us and our 
privy eoundl that Dalgaino would have put the quean aif on him, the 
puir simple bairn, making him trow that she was a light-o’-love; in 
whiHc mind he remained assured even when he parted from her, albeit 
Steenie might hae weel thought ane of thae cattle wadna hae resisted 
tte like of him.” ' 

‘‘The Lady Hermione,” said Georee Heriot, “has always done the 
utmost justice to the conduct of the Inike, who, although strongly pos¬ 
sessed with prejudice against her character, yet scorned to avail mmself 
of her distress,, and on the contrary supplied her with the means of 
extricating herself from her difficulties.” 

“ It was e’en like himsell—blessing on his bonny face!” said the 
Kingj “and I believed this lady’s tale the mair readily, my Lord 
Hnntinglen, that she spake nae ill of Steenie—and to make a lang 
tale short, my lord, it is the opinion of omr council and ourself, as weel 
as of Baby Charles and Steenie, that your son maun amend his wrong 
by wedding this lady, or undergo such disgrace and discoimtenance as 
we can bestow.” 

The person to whom he spoke was incapable of answering him. He 
stood before the King motionless, and glaring with eyes of which even 
the lids seemed iihmovable, as if suddenly converted into an ancient 
statue of the times of chivalry, so instantly had Ids hard features and 
strong limbs been arrested into rigidity by the blow be had received— 
And m a second afterwards, like the same statue when the lightning 
breaks upon it, ho sunk at once to the ground with a lieayy groan. 
The King was in the utmost alarm, called upon Heriot and Maxwell 
for help, and, presence of mind not being his forte, ran to and fro in 
his cabinet, exclaiming—" My ancient and beloved servant—who saved ' 
our anointM self! Vae atque dolor/ My Lord of Huntinglen, look 
upjj-fook up, man, and your son may marry the Queen of Sheba if he 

By this time Maxwell and Heriot had raised the old nobleman, and 
plackl him on a chair; while the King, observing that he began to 
recover himself, contitmed his consolations more methodically. 

“ Hand up your head—hand up your head, and listen to your ain ^ 
kind native Prince. If there is shame, man, it coniesna empty-handed ! 
—there is siller to gild it—a glide tocher, and no that bad a pedigree; | 
—if she has been a loon, it was your son made her sae, and he can f 
make her an honest woman again.’’ I 

These suggestions, however reasonable in the common case, gave no! 
comfort to Lord Huntinglen, if indeed he fully comprehends them;' 
but the tilubbering of his good-natured old master, which began to 
accompany and interrupt his royal speech, produced more rapid effect. 
The large tear gushed reluctantly from his eye, as he kissed the withered 
Lands, which the King, weeping with less dignity and restraint, aban¬ 
doned to him, first altemately and then both together, until the feelings 
of tlie man getting entirely tlie better of the Sovereign’s sense of dignity, 
he grasped and shook Lord Hnntinglen’s hands with the sympawiy oi 
an eqiial and a familiar friend. 

‘'Compone lachrynme," said the monarch; ‘‘be patient, pian, bo^ 
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patient f—the council, and Baby Charles^ and Steenie, may a’ gang to 
the deevil—he shall not maOT her since it moves you so de^Jy.” 

“He shall marry her, by God!” answered the Earl, drawing himself 
up, dashing the tear from his eyes, and endeavouring to recover his 
composure. “I pray your Majestys pardon, but he shall marry herj 
with her dishonour for her dowry, were she the veriest courtezan ia' 
. all Spain—If h^gave his^ord, he shall make his word good, were it to 
the meanest creature that haunts the streets—he shall do it, or my 
own dagger shall take the life that I gave him. If he could stoop t» 

■ use so base a fraud, though to deceive infamy, Irt him wed infamy.” • 

“ No, no!” the monarch continued to insinuate, “ tWngs are not so • 
bad as that—Steenie himself never thought of her being % street-walker, 
even when he thought the worst of her.” 

“ If it can at aH console my Lord of Huntinglen,” said the citizenj 
“ I can assure him of this lady’s good birth, and most fair and un- 
sjtotted fame.” 

“lam sorry for it,” said Lord Huntinglen—then interrupting him¬ 
self, be said—“ Heaven forgive me for being ungrateful for such com¬ 
fort !—but I am well-ni^i sony she should be as you represent her, so 
much better than the villain deserves. To be condemned to wed 


beauty, and innocence, and honest birth- ” 

“Ay, and wealth, my lord—wealth,” insinuated* the King, “is a 
. better sentence than his perfidy has deserved.” 

“ It is long,” said the imbittered father, “ since I saw he was selfish 
• and hard-hearted; but to be a perjured liar—I never dreaded that 
such a blot would have fallen on my race! I will never look on him 
again.” 

“ Hoot ay, my lord, hoot ay,” said the King; “ye maun tak him to 
task roimdly. I grant you should speak more in the vein of Demea 
than Mitio, vi nenipe et via permlaata patrmi; but as for not seeing 
him again, and he your only son, that is altogether out of reason. I 
tell ye, man (but I would not for a boddle that Baby Charles heard 
me), that he might gie the glaiks to half tlie lasses of Loimun, ere I 
could find in my heart to speak such harsh words as you have said of 
tliis deil of a Dalgamo of yoius.” 

“ May it please your Majesty to permit me to retiie,” said Lord 
Huntinglen, “and di,spo.so of the case according to your own royal 
sense of justice, for I desire no favour for him.” 

“ Aweel, my lord, so be it; and if your lordship can tliink,” added 

the monarch, “of anything in our iiower wliichmight comfort you- ” 

“ Youi’Majesty’s gracious sympathy,” said Lord Huntinglen, “has 
already comforted me as far as earth can ; the rest must be from the 
King of Kings.” r 

“To Him I commend yom my auld and fiiitliful servant,” said 
James with emotion, as the Earl withdrew from his presence. The 
King remained fixed in thought for some time, and then said to Heriot, 
“ Jingling Geordie, ye ken all the privy doin^ of om' Court, and have 
dune so these thirty years, though, like a wise man, ye hear, and see, 

. and say nothing. Now, there is a thing I fain wad ken, in the way of 
philosophical inquiry—Did you ever hear of the mnquhile Lady Huntin¬ 
glen, the departed Countess of this noble EaTl,.(ganging a wee bit gletd 
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in her welk through the world : I mean in the way of slipping a foot, 
casting a leglin-cirth,' or the liKe, ye understand me 1” 

“ On my word as an honest man,” said George Heriot, somewhat 
surprised at the question, “I never heard her wronged by the slightest 
breath of suspicion. She was a worthy lady, very circumspect m her 
wralk, and Uyed in great concord with her husband, save that the good 
Countess was something of a puritan, and 'kept mom company with 
ministers than was altogether agreeable to Lord Huntinglenj who is. 
as your Majesty well Jsnows, a man of the old rough world, that will 
drink and.swear.” 


“OQeordiel” exclaimed the King, “these are auld-warld frailties, 
of whilk we dare not pronounce even ourselves absolutely free. But 
the warld grows worse fiom day to day, Geordie. The juveniles of this 
age may weel say with the poet— 


'.^tos parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Kos noquiores'— 


This Dalganio does uot drink so much, or swear so much, as his father; 
but he wenches, Geordie, and he breaks his Word and oath baith. As 
to what you say of the leddy and the ministers, we are a’ fallible 
creatures, Geordie, priests and kings, as weel as others; and wha kens 
but what that m^ account for the difference between this Balgarno 
and his father 1 The Earl is the vera soul of honour, and cares nao 
mair for warld's gear than a noble hound for the quest of a foulmart ; 
but as for his son, he was like to brazen us a’ out^urselves, Steuuic, 
Baby Charles, and our council—till he heai-d»of the tocher, and then, by 
my kingly crown, he lap like a cock at a grossart 1 These are discre¬ 
pancies betwixt parent and sou not to be accounted for naturally, accord¬ 
ing to Baptista Porta, Michael Scott de seeretu, and others.—Ah, 
Jingling Geordie, if your clouting the cauldron, and jingling on pots, 
pans, and veshels of ml manner of metal, hadna Jingled a’your grammar 
outinf your head, I could have touched on that matter to you at mair 
len^h.” 

Heriot was too plain-spoken to express much concern for the loss of 
his grammar learnmg on this occasion ; but after modestly hinting that 
he had seen many men who could not fill their father’s bonnet, tlioi^h 
no one had been suspected of wearing their father’s nightcap, he in¬ 
quired “ whether Lord Dalgarno had consented to do tue Lady Her- 
mione justice.” 

“Troth, man, I have small doubt that he will,” quoth the King; 
“I gave him the schedule of her worldly substance, wliich you delivered 
to us in the council, and we allowed him half an hour to chow the cud 
upon that. It is rare reading for bringing him to reason. I left Baby 
Charles and Steenie laying liis duty bmore him; and if he can resist 
do^ what they desird him—why, I wisli he would teach me the gate 
of it. 0 Georme, Jingling Geordie, it was grand to heai- Baby Charles 


A legliB*glrtb is the lowest hoop upon a Uglin^ or mUkopail Allan Bamsay applies 
the phrase is the same metaphorical sense: 


* Or bairns mb rsad, they Srst maun tptfti 
I iMra’d this fnu sy nuuamy, 

And cMt a lagiia^lh aiyMli, 
iMf m 1 narrlM Taami*." 

Atrd wi 0rw% 
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laying down the g^t of dissimulation, and Steenio lecturing on the 
turpitude of incontinence!” 

“ I am afraid,” said George Heriot, more hastily than prudently, 
“ I might have thought of the old proverb of Satan reproving sin.” 

“ Dell hae our saul, neighboiur,” said the King, reddening, “ but ye 
are not blate. I gie ye license to speak freely, and, by our saul, yeillo 
not let the privilege btfcome lost nmi uetendo —it wul sufl'erno negative 
prescription in your hands. Is it fit, think ye, that Baby Charles riiould 
let his thoughts be publicly seen 'I —No—no—princes’ thoughts are 
arcana imperii—Qui nesdt disdmulare rnesdt regwire. Every 
liege subject is bound to speak the whole trutli to tljg King, but there 
is nae reciprocity of obligation—and for Steenie having been whiles a 
dike-louper at a time, is it for you, who are his goldsmith, and to whom, 
I doubt, he awes an uncomatable sum, to cast that up to him ?” 

Heriot did not feel himself called on to play the part of Zeno, and 
sacrifice himself for upholding the cause of moral tnith ; ho did not 
desert it, however, by disavowing his words, but simply expressed 
sorrow forliaving offended his Majesty, with wliich the placable King 
was sufficiently satisfied. 

“ And now, Geordie, man,” ijuoth he, “ we will to this culprit, and 
hear what he has to say for himself, for I will see the job cleared this 
blessed day. Ye maun come wi’ me, for your eviddhce may be wanted.” 

The King led the way, accordingly, into a larger apartment, where 
the Prince, the Duke of Buckingham, and oue or two privy counsellors', 
were seated at a table, before which stood Lord Dalgarno, in an atti¬ 
tude of as much elegant ease and indiflerence as could be expressed, 
considering the stiff dress and manners of the times. 

All rose and bowed reverently, while the King, to use a north country 
word, expressive of his mode of locomotion, toddled to his chair or 
throne, making a sign to Heriot to stand behind him. 

“ We hope,” said Ins Majesty, “ that Lord Dalgarno stands prepared 
to do justice to this unfortunate lady, and to lus own character and 
honour f ’ • 

“ May I humbly inquire the penalty,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ in case 
I should, unhappily find coinplianco with your Majest/s demands im¬ 
possible ?” 

“ Banislunent fine t ir Court, my lord,” said the King ; “ frae our 
Court and our countenance.” 

“ Unliappy exile that I may be !” said Lord Dalgarno, in a tone of 
subdued irony—“ I will at least carry your Majesty’s pictm-e with me, 
for I shall never see such another King.” 

“ And banishment, my lord,” said the Prince, sternly, “.from these 
our dominions.” 

“ 'That must be by form of law, please youy Royal Highness,” said 
Dalgarno, with an affectation of deep respect: “ and I have not heard 
that tliero is a statute, compelling us. under such penalty, to marry 
every woman we may play the fool with. Perhaps his Grace of Buck¬ 
ingham can tell me 1” 

“ You arc a villain, Dalgarno,” said the haughty and vehement 
favourite. 

“ Pic, my I' rd, fie ?—to a prisoner, and » presence of yoiur royal 

u 
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and paternal gossip said Lord Dalgamo. “ But I will cut this de¬ 
liberation shfflrt. 1 have looked over this schedule of the goods and 
effects of Erminia Paulett^ daughter of the late noble—yes, he is called 
the noble, or I read wrong, Giovanni Pauletti, of the House of San¬ 
sovino, in Genoa, and of the no less noble Lady Maud Olifaunt, of the 
Bihse of Glenvarloch—Well, I declare that I Was pre-contracted in 
Spain to this noble lady, and there has passed fetwixt u* some certain 
preelibatio matrimonii; and now, what more does this grave assembly 
require of me 1” 

“ That you should repair the gross and infamous wrong you have 
done the lady, by parrying her within this hour,” said the Prince, 

“ Oh, may it please your Royal Highness,” answered Dalgaimo, “ I 
have a trifling relationship with an old Earl, who calls liimself my father, 
who may claim some vote in the matter. Alas ! every son is not blessed 
with an obedient parent.” He hazarded a slight glance towards the 
throne, to give meaning to his last words. 

“ We have sjioken ourselves with Lord Hnntinglen,” said the King, 
“ and are authorized to consent in his name.” , 

“ I could never liave expected this intervention of a proxaneta. 
which the vulgar translate blackfoot, and of such eminent dignity,” saici 
Halgamo, scarce concealing a sneer. “ And my father hath consented 'I 
He was wont to say,*ere we left Scotland, that the blood of Hnntinglen 
and of Glenvarloch would not mingle, were they poured into the same 
basin. Perhaps he has a mind to t^ the expenmeut 
“ My lord,’^ said James, “ we will not be longer trifled with—Will 
yon instantly, and sine mora, take this lady to yoiir wife, in our chapel V’ 
“ 8tatim atque imtarUer,” artswered Lord Halgarno ; “ for, I per¬ 
ceive, by doing so, I shall obtain power to render great services to the 
commonwealth—I shall have acquired wealth to supply the wants of 
your Majesty, and a fair wife to be at the command of his Grace of 
Buckingham.” 

The Duke rose, passed to the end of the table where Lord Dalgarno 
was standing', and whispered in hieear, “ You have placed a fair sister 
at my command ere now.” 

This taimt cut deep through Lord Dalgarno’s assumed compo.sure. 
He started as if an aifder had stung him, but instantly composed hiin- 
o,,:. + 1 — n,.i—T- — - - 


by any one save Buckingham. The Duke gave him another smile of 
bitter scorn, and returned to his seat, in obedience to the commands 
of the King, who continued calling out, “ Sit down, Steenie, sit down, 
I dommana ve—we will hae nae barns-hreaking here.” 

“Your Majesty need^ not fear my patience,” said Lord Dalgamo; 
“and that I may keep it the better, I will not utter another word in 
this presence, save tliose enjoined to me in that hapjiy portion of 
the Prayer-Book, which begins with Dearly Beloved, and ends with 
amazement^ 


“ You are a hardened villain, Dalmmo,” said the King; “and were 
•I the lass, by my father’s saul, I would rather brook the stein of having 
been your concubine, than run the risk of becoming yom- wife. But 
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she shall he trader our special protection.—Come, my lords, we will 
ourselves see this blithesome bridal.” He gave the signal by rising 
ami moved towards the door, followed by the train. lord JJalgarS 
atteuded siieaking to none, and spoken to by no one, yet seeming as 
easy and unembarrassed in his gait and manner as if in reality a happy 
hridegrooin. , 

Tliev reached the Cmipel ^ a private entrance, which communicated 
from the royal apartment. The Bishop of Winchester, in his pontifical 
dress, stood beside the altar; on the other side, supported by Mouna 
Paula, the colourles,s, faded, half-lifeless form of the Laiiy flermione, 
or Hrminia, Pauletti. Lord Dalg^no bowed profoundly to her, and 
the Prince, observing the horror with which she regarded him, walked 
up, ami said to her, with much dignity,—“Madam, ere you put your¬ 
self under the authority of this man, let me iiiform you, he hath in the 
fullest degree viiidicatw your honour, so far as concerns your form» 
intercourse. It is for you to consider whether you will put your fortune 
and happiness into the hands of one who has shown himself unworthy 
of all trust.” • 

The lady, with much difficulty, found words to make reply. “I 
owe to hi.s M,ajesty’s goodness,” she said, “the care of prondingm#' 
some reservation out of my own fortime, for iiiy decent sustenance. 
The rest cannot be better disposed than m buying hack the fair fame 
of which I am deprived, and tiie liberty of ending my life in peace and 
seclusion.” 

“The contract has been dratvn up,” said the King, “under our own 
eye, .sjiccially discharging the polentas maritalis, and agreeing they 
shall live separate. So buckle them, my Lord Bishop, as fiist as yon 
can, that they may sunder again the sooner.” 

The Bishop accordingly opened his book and commenced the mar¬ 
riage ccreinonv, under circumstances so novel and so inauspicious. The 
responses of the liride were only expressed by inclinations of the head 
and body; while those of the bndi^oom were spoken Iwldly and 
distinctly, with a tone resembling levity, if not scorn. When it was 
winiuded. Lord Ilalgamo advanced as if to salute the bride, but seeing 
that .she urew hack in fear and abhorrence, he contented himself with 
making her a low bow. lie then drew up his form to its height, and 
stretched himself as if exaiiiining the power of his limbs, but elegantly, 
and without any forcible change of attitude. “1 could cajier yet,” he 
said, “though 1 am in fetters—but they are of gold, and lightly woitu 
—W ell, 1 see all eyes look cold on me, and it is time I should withdraw. 
Tlie smn shines elsewhere than in England! But first I must ask how 
this fair Lady Balgamo is to be bestowed. Metlunks it is but decent 
I sliould know. Is she to he sent to the haram of my Lord Duke i Or 
is tliis worthy citizen^ as before-* 

“Hold tliy base ribald tongue!” said his father. Lord niintinglen, 
■who had kept in the background during the ceremony, and now stepping 
suddenly forwaril, caiight the lady by the arm, and confronted her 
iinworttiy Imsbuiid.—“The Lady Balganio,” he continued, “shall re¬ 
main as a widow in my house. A widow I esteem her, as much as if 
the grave had closed over her dishonoured husband.” 

Lord Balgamo exhibited znomeutaiy symptoms of extreme cmifasioD, 
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and said, in a submissife tone, “If you, my lord, can wish me dead, I 
cannot, though your heir, return the compliment. Few of the first¬ 
born or Israa,” he added, recovering hims^ from the single touch of 
emotion he had displayed, “can say so much with truth. But I will 
convince you ere I go, that I am a true descendant of a house famed for 
its memory of ipjunes.” ,, 

“I marvel ymu’ Majesty will listen to him longer,”" said Prince 
Charles. “Metliinks we have heard enough of his daring insolence.” 

But Jamesj who took the interest of a true gossip in such a scene as 
was now passing, could not bear to cut the controversy short, but im¬ 
posed silence on his-son, with “Whisht, Baby Charles—there is a good 
bairn, whisht!—I want to hear what the frontless loon can say.” 

“Only, sir,” said Dalgarno, “that but for one single line in this 
schedule, all else that it contains could not have bribed me to take tliat 
woman’s hand into mine.” 

“That line maun have been the turtma totalis," said the King. 

“Not so, sire,” replied Dalgarno. “The sum total might indeed 
have been an object for consideration even to Scottish King, at no 
very distant period;. but it would have had little charms for me, save 
that I see here an entry which gives me the power of vengeance over 
the family of Glenvarloch; and learn from it that yonder pale bride, 
when she put the wedding-torch into my hand, gave me the power of 
burning her mother’s house to ashes!” 

“ How is that V said the King. “ Wliat is he speaking about. Jing¬ 
ling Geordie ?” » 

“This friendly citizen, my liege,” said Lord Dalgarno, “hath expended 
a sum belonging to my lady, and now, I thank Heaven, to me, in ac¬ 
quiring a cmam mor%age, or wadset, over the estate of Glenvarloch, 
which, if it be not redeemed before to-morrow at noon, will put me in 
possession of the fair demesnes of those who once calW themselves our 
house’s rivals.” 


“ Can this be true ?” said the King. 

“ It is even but too true, please ^ur Majesty,” answered the citizen. 
“The Lady Hermione having advanced the money for the original 
creditor, I was obliged, in honour and honesty, to take the rights to 
her ; and, doubtless, they pass to her husband.” 

“ But the warrant, man,” said the King~“the warrant on our Ex¬ 
chequer—Couldna that supply the lad wi’ the means of redemption ?” 

“Unhappily, my liege, he has lost it, or disposed of it—It is not to 
be found. He is the most unlucky youth!” 

“ This is a proper spot of work!” said the King, beginning to amblo 
about and ]^lay with the points of his doublet and hose, in expression 
of dismay. “ We cannot aid him without paying our debts twice over,' 
and we have, in the present state of our Exchequer, scarce the means 
of paying them once.” 


“ You have told me news,” said Lord Dalgarno, “ but I will take no 
advantage.” 

“Do not,” said his father; “be a bold villain, since thou must be 
6ne. and seek revenge with arms, and not with the usurer’s weapons.” 

‘‘Pardon me, my lord,” said Lord Dalgarno. “Pen and ink are 
now my surest means of vengeance; and more land is won by the law- 
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yer with the ram-skin, than by the Andrea Ferrara with his sheej^ 
head handle. But, as I said before, I will take no advantages. 1 will 
await in town to-morrow, near Covent Garden ; if any one will pay the 
redemption-money to my scrivener, with whom the deeds lie, the bet¬ 
ter for Lord Qlenvarloch; if not, I will go forward on the next day, and 
travel with all despateh to the north, to take possession.” 

“Take a .fathers malison with you, unhappy wretch!” said Lord 
Huntinglen. 

“And a Kin^s, who j/aier patrioe" said James. 

“ I trust to near both lightly,” said Lord Dalgamo; and bowing 
around liim, he withdrew; while all present, oppreg^, and, as it were, 
overawed by his determined efirontery, found they could maw breath 
more freely when he at length relieved them of his socieiy. Lord 
Hmitinglen, applying himselfto comfort his new daughter-in-law, with¬ 
drew with her ^o; and the King, with his privy-council, whom he had 
not dismissed, again returned to bis council-chamber, though the hour 
was unusually late. lieriot’s attendance was still commanded, but for 
what reason was not explained to him. 


CHAPTER XXXni. 

-•-I’ll play the eavesdropper. 

^tcAaref ///. Act V, Scent 8. 

James had no sooner resumed his seat at the council-board than he 
began to hitch in lus chair, cough, use his handkerchief, and make 
other intimations that he meditated a long speech. The council com¬ 
posed themselves to the beseeming degree of attention. Charles, as 
strict in his notions of decorum as his father was indifferent to it, fixed 
himself in an attitude of rigid and re.spectful attention, while the 
liaughty favourite, conscious of his power over both father and son, 
stretched himself more easily on his seat, and in assuming an appear¬ 
ance of listening, seemed t o pay a debt to ceremonial rather than to duty. 

“ I doubt not, my lords,” said the Monarch, “that some of you may 
be thinking the hour of reflection is past, and that it is time to ask 
with the slave in the comedy —de syTOJoZof-^Nevertheless, to 
do justice and exercise judgment is our meat and drink; and now we 
are to pray your wisdom to consider the case of this unhappy youth, Lord 
Glenvarloch, and see whether, consistently with our honour, an^hing 
can be done in hij favour.” 

“ I am surprised at your Majesty’s wisdonumaking the inquiry,” smd 
the Duke; “it is i)lam this Dalgarno hath proved one of the most in¬ 
solent viUains on earth, and it must therefore he clear, that if Lord 
Qlenvarloohbad run him throtmh the body, there would but have been 
out of tlie world a knave who had bved in it too long. I think Lord 
Glenvarloch hath had much wrong; and I regret that, by the persua¬ 
sions of this false fellow, I have myself had some hand in it.” 

“ Ye speak like a child, Steenie—I mean my lord of Buckingham,’' 
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answered the King, “anfas one that does not understand the logic at 
the schools ; for an action may be incon.^uentiaI, or even meritorious, 
gruoad hominem, that is, as touching him upon whom it is acted ; and. 
yet most criminal, quoad locum, or considenng the place wherein it is 
done, as a man may lawfully dance Chrighty Beardie or any other 
dance in a tavern, but not inter parietes eccUsim. So that, though 
it may have been a good deed to nave stieked 'Lord DaJgamo, being 
such as he has shown himself, anywhere else, yet it fell under the 
plain statute, when violence was ofl'ered within the verge of the Court. 
fVjt, let me tell you, my lords, the statute against striking would be 
of smaU use in ourXlomt, if it could beeluded by justifying the person 
stricken to be a knave. It is much to be lamented that I ken nae 
Court in Christendom where knaves are not to be found ; and if men are 
to break the peace under pretence of beating them, why, it will rain Jed- 
dart staves' in our very antechamber.” 

“ What your Majesty says,” replied Prince Charles, “ismarkedwith 
your usual wisdom—the jueciucts of palaces must be sacred as well as 
the jiersons of kings, which are respected even in the most barbarous 
nations, as being one step only beneath their divinities. But yom‘ 
Majesty’s will can control the severity of this and every other law, and 
I it is in your power, oij consideration of his case, to grant this rash young 
’ man a free pardon.” 

“ ItrnC acu tetiqigti, Carole, mi p^tende^' answered the King; “ and 
know, my lords, that we have, by a shrewd device and gift of our own, 
already soundeu the very depth of this Lord Qlenvarloch’s disposition. 

I trow there be among you some that remember my handling in the 
curious case of my Lady Lake, and how I trimmed them about the 
story of hearkening behind tlie aiTas.* Now tliis put me to cogitation, 
and'l remembered me of having read that Dionysius, King of Syracuse, 
whom historians cal! Tv{»»n(, wliich signifieth not in the Greek tongue, 
as in ours, a truculent usurjier, but a royal king who goverirs, it may 
be something more strictly tlian we and other lawful mouarclis, whom 
the ancients tenned BayiXifj—Now'this Diony.siu8 of Syracuse caused 
cimning workmen to build for himself a hiqg —D’ye ken what t'nat is, 
my Lord Bishop 1” 

“ A cathedral, I presume to guess,” answered the Bishop. 

“ What the dell, man—I crave vour lordship’s pardon for swearing— 
but it was no cathedral—only a lurking-place called tlic King’s lugg, 
or ear, where he could sit undescried, and hear the converse of his 
prisoners. Now, sirs, in imitation of this Dionysias, whom I took for 
my pattern, the rather tlrnt he was a great linguist and grammarian, 
and taught U school with good applause after his alnlication (either.- 
’he or his successor of the same name, it matters not whilk)—i have 
caused them to make a Ivfjg up at the state-prison of the Tower yon¬ 
der, more like a pulpit than a cathedral, my Lord Bishop—and com¬ 
municating with the arras behind the Lieutenant’s chamber, wliere 
we may sit and privily hear the discourse of such prisoners as are 

' n The oM-fS.^hioned weapon calleO the Joddart staff was a species of battle.^xe. Of 
• very great tempest, it is said, in the south of Scotland, that It rains Joddart staffs, as 
a England the common people talk of Its raining cats and dogs. 

* See Koto CC. Lady Lttkt. 
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pent up there for etate-offences, and so creep' into the very secrets of 
our enemies.” 

The Prince cast a glance towards the Duke, expressive of great vexa¬ 
tion and disgust. Buckingham shrugged his shoulders, but the motion 
was so slight as to be almost imperceptible. 

“ Weel, my lords, ye ken the fray at the hunting this morning—I shall 
not get out of the tremtting exies until I have a sound night’s sleep—just 
after tliat, they bring ye in a pretty page that had been found in the 
Park. We are wamSl against examining him ourselves by the anxious 
care of those aromid ns ; nevertheless, holding our life ever at the ser¬ 
vice of these kingdoms, we commanded all to avoid the room, the rather 
that we suspected this boy to be a girl. What tliifk yc, my lords 1 — 
few of you would have thought I had a hawk’s eye for s'ic gear: but we 
thank God, that though we are old, we know so much of such t 03 's as 
may beseem a man of decent gravity Weel, my lords, we questional 
this maiden in male attire ourselves, and I profess it was a very pretty 
interrogatory, and well followed. For, tliou^i she at first professed that 
she .issumed this disgujfie in order to countenance the woman who shonld 
present us with the Lady Hennione’s petition, for whom she professed 
entire affection ; yet when we, suspecting anguis in herba, did jmt her 
to the very question, she was compelled to own a vhtuous attachment 
for Glenvarlochides, in snch a pretty passion of khame and fear, that 
we had much ado to keep oiu- own eyes from keeping company with hers 
in weeping. Also, she laid before us the false practices of this Dalgamo 
towards Glenvarlochide^ inveigling him into houses of ill-resort, and 
giving him evil counsel under pretext of .sincere friendship, wdicreby the 
inexperienced lad was led to do wh.st was iivejudicial to himself, and 
oftensive to us. But, however prettily she told licr tale, we detennined 
not altogether to trust to her narration, but ra ther to try the experiment 
wliilk we had devised for such occasioas. And having ourselves speedily 
])as.seii from Greenwich to the Tower, wo constituted ourselves eaves- 
drojqier, as it is called, to observe what should pass between Glenvar¬ 
lochides and this page, whom we ca»ised to be admitted to his aiiartmcnt, 
well judging that if they were of counsel together to deceive us, it conla 
not be but something of it would spunk out—And what think ye we 
saw, toy lords f—Naethiiig for you to sniggle and laugh at, 8teenie— 
for 1 question if you could have played the temperate and Christian- 
like part of this poor laii Glenvarloch. He miglit he a Father of the 
Church in comparison of you, man.—And then, to try his patience yet 
farther, we loosed on him a courtier and a citizen, that is Sir Mungo 
Malagrowtlier and our servant George, Heriot here, wha dang the poor 
lad about, and didna greatly sjiare our royal selves.—You mind, Geordie, 
what ye said about the wives and conciibines ! but I forgie, man—nae 
need of kneeling, I forgie ye—the readier that it regards a certain par¬ 
ticular, whilk. as it added not much to Solomon’s credit, the lack of it. 
cannot be said to impinge on ours. Aweel, mylords, for all temptation 
of sore distress and evil ensample, this poor lad never loosed his tongue 
on us to fay one unheconiing word—which inclines us the rather, acting 
always hy your wise advice, to tixiat this afifair of the Park a.s a thing 
done in the heat of blood, and under strong provocation, and therefore 
to confer our free pardon on Lord Glenvarlucu.” 
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“ I am happy your gracious Majesty,” said the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham, “has armed at that conclusion, though I could never have 
guessed at the road by which you attained it.” 

“ I trust.” said Prince Charles, “ that it is not a path which your 
Majesty will think it consistent with your high digmty to tread fre¬ 
quently.” 

“ Never while I live again, Baby Charles, tlfat I give^you my royal 
word on. They say that hearkeners hear ill tales of themselves—by 
my Saul, my very ears are tiimling wi’ that auld sorrow Sir Mungo's 
sarcasms. He csiUed us close-fisted, Steenie—I am sure you can con¬ 
tradict that. But it is mere envy in the auld mutilated sinner, becatise 
he lumself has nefi/her a noble to hold in his loof, nor fingers to close 
on it if he had.” Here the King lost recollection of Sir Mungo’s 
irreverence in chuckling over his own wit, and only farther alluded to 
it by saying—" We must give the auld maimderer hot in lingiutm— 
sometliing to stop his mouth, or he will rail at us from Dan to Bccr- 
sheba.—And now, my lords, let our warrant of mercy to Lord Glen- 
varlocli be presently expedited, and he put to hip freedom; and as his 
estate is likely to go so sleeveless a gate, we wifi consider wliat means 
of favour we can show him.—My lords, I wish you an apptite to an 
early supper—for our labom'S have approached that term—J&by Charles 
and Steenie, you wiK remain till our couchee.—^My Lord Bishop, you 
will be pleased to stay to bless om meat—Geordie Heriot, a word ■with 
you apart.” 

His Majesty then drew the citizen into a confer, while the counsellors, 
those excepted who had been conmianded to remain, made their obei¬ 
sance, and withdrew. “Geordie/’ said the King, “my good and 
tiusty servant”—Here he busied his fingers much with the points and 
ribands of his dress—“Ye se^ that we have granted, from our own 
natural sense of right and justice, that which yon long-backed fallow, 
Moniplies I think they ca’ him, iiroffered to purchase from us with a 
mighty bribe ; whilk we refused, as being a crowned King, who wad 
neither sell our justice nor our mer<^ for pecuniar consideration. Now, 
what think ye diould be the upshot of this ?” 

“My Lord Glenvarloch’s freedom, and his restoration to your 
Majesty’s favour,” said Heriot. 

“ I ken that,” said the King, peevishly. “ Ye are very dull to-day. 

I mean, what do you think this fallow Moniplies should think about 
the matter.” 

“ Surelythat your Majesty is a most good and gracious sovereign,” 
answered Heriot. 

“ We had need to be gude and gracious baith,” said the King, still 
more pettishly, “ that have idiots about us that cannot understand 
what we mint at, unless ye speak it out in braid lowlands. See this 
chield Moniplies, sir, and tell him what we have done for Lord Glen- 
varloch, in wdiom he takes such part, out of our own gracious motion, 
though we refused to do it on ony proffer of private advance. Now, 
you may put it till him as if of your own mind, whether it will be a 
gracious or a dutiful part in him, to press us for present payment of the 
two or three hundred miserable pounds for whilk we were obliged to 
opignorate our jewels ? Indeed, mony men may think ye wad do the 
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part of a good citizen, if you took it on yourself to refuse him paymmit, 
seeing he hath had what he professed to esteem full satisfaction, and 
considering, moreover, that it is evident he hath no pressing need of 
money, wliereof we have much necessity.” 

George Heriot sighed internally. “ Oh, my Master,” thought he— 
“ my dear Master, is it then fated you are never to indulge any kingly 
or noble sentiment, wiSiout its being sullied by some after-thought of 
interested selfishness ?” 

The King troubled himself not about what he thought, but taking 
him the collar, said,—“ Ye ken my meaning now, Jingler—awa wf 
ye. You are a wise man—manage it your ain gate—but forget not our 
present straits.” The citizen made his obeisance, afid withdrew. 

“ And now, bairns,” said the King, “ what do you look upon each 
other for ?—and wliat have you got to ask of your dear dad and gossip ?” 

“Only;” said the Prince, “that it would please your Majesty to 
command the lurking-place at the prison to be presently built up—the 
gi-oans of a captive should not be brought in evidence against him.” 

“ What! build up lugg. Baby Charles 'I —And yet, better deaf 

than hear ill talcs of oneself. So let them build it up, hard and fast, 
without delay, the rather that my back is sair with sitting in it for a 
whole hour.—And now let us see what the cooks have been doing for 
us, bonny bairns.” * 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

T«) this "bravo man tlio knight repairs 
For coansel in his iavr affairs; 

And found him mounted in Ida pew, 

With books and money placed for show, 

Like neat-eggs to make clients lay, 

And for his false opinion pay. 

• JIudibras. 

Oua reader may recollect a certain smooth-tongued, lank-haired, 
buckram-suited, Scottish scrivener, who, in an early part of Oils history, 
appeared in tlie character of a prot%6 of George Heriot. It is to liis 
house we are about to remove, hut times have changed with him. The 
petty k)otli hath become a chamber of importance—the buckrim suit 
IS ciiaiiged into black velvet; and although the wearer retains liis 
piu-itanical humility and politeness to clients of consequence, he can now 
look others broad in the face, and treat them with a full allowance of 
superior opulence, and the insolence arising from it. It was but a short 
period that had achieved tliese alterations, nor was the party himself 
ns yet entirely accustomed to them, but the change was becoming less 
em Darrassing to him with every day’s practice. Among other acquisitions 
of wealth, you may see one of Davy Ramsay’s best timepieces on the table,, 
and his eye is frequently observmg its revolutions, while a boy, whom 
he employs as a scribe, is occasionally sent out to compare its progress 
with the clock of Stunt Dunstan. 

The scrivener liimself seemed considerably agitated. Ho took from 
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a strong box a bundle of parchments, and read passes of them ■with 
great attention ; then began to soliloquize—“ There is no outlet which 
law can suggest—no back-door of evasion—none—if the lands of Glon- 
varloch are not redeemed'before it rings noon. Lord Dalgamo has them 
a cheap pennyworth. Strange, that he should ha've been at last able to 
set his patron at defiance, and achieve for himself the fair estate, with 
the prospect of which he had long flattered the powerful Buckingham.— 
Might not Andrew Skurliewhitter nick him as neatly 1 He hath been 
my patron—true—not more than Buckingham was his ; and he can be 
so no more, for he departs presently for Scotland. I am glad of it—I 
hate him, and I fjar him. He knows too many of my secrets—I know 
too many of his. Butj no—^no—no—L need never attempt it, there are 
no means of overreaching him—Well, Willie, what o’clock 

“ Ele’en hours just chappit, sir.” 

“ Go to your desk without, chad,” said the scrivener. “ What to 
do next—I shall lose the old EaiTs fair business, and, what is wor.se, 
his son’s foul practice. Old Heriot looks too close into business to per¬ 
mit mo more than the paltry and ordinary #ues. The Whitefriars 
business was profitable, but it has become unsafe ever since—pah !— 
what brought that in ray head just now 'I I can hardly hold my pen— 
if men should see n(p in this way !—WUlie,” (calling aloud to the boy), 
“ a cup of distilled waters—Soh !—now I could face the devil.” 

» He spoke the last words aloud, and close by the door of the ajmrtment, 
which was suddenly opened by Richie Moniplies, followed by two gentle¬ 
men, and attended by two jiortcrs bearing n,'.oney-bags. “ If ye can 
face the deWl, Maister Skurliewhitter,” said Richie, “ ye will be the 
less likely to turn your back on a sack or twa o’ siller, which I have 
ta’en the freedom to bring you, Sathanas and Mammon are near akin.” 
The porters, at the same time, ranged their load on the floor. 

“ I—I”—stammered the surprised scrivener—“ I cannot guess what 
you mean, sir.” 

“ Only that I have brought yon the redemption-money on the part 
of Lord Glenvarloch, in discharge df a certain niortgiige over his family 
inheritance. And here, in good time, conies Master Reginald Lowe- 
stofl'e, and another honourable gentleman of the Temple, to be witnesses 
to the tramsaction.” 

“ I—I incline to think,” said the scrivener, “ that the term is exj lired.” 

“You will pardon us. Master Scrivener,” said Lowestoffe. “ \ouwill 
not baffle us—it wants three-quarters of noon by every clock in the city.” 

“ I must have time, gentlemen,” said Andrew, “ to examine the 
gold by tale and weight.” 

“ Do so at your leisure. Master Scrivener,” replied Lowe.stofl’e again. 
“We have already seen the contents of each sack told and weighed, 
and we liave put our seals on them. There they stand in a row, twenty 
in number, each containing three hundred yellow-liammcrs—we are 
■witnesses to the lawful temler.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said the scrivener, “ this security now belongs to a 
mighty lord. I pray yon, abate yonr haste, and let me send for Lord 
Dalgarno,—or rather 1 will run for him myself.” 

So saying, he took up his hat; but Lowestoffe called out,—“ Friend 
Moniplies, keep the door fast, an thou be’st a man 1 he seeks hut to 
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put off the time.—In plain terms, Andrew, you may send for the dff»il, 
if you will, who is the mightiest lord of iny aoqnaintance, but from 
hence yon .stir not till you have answered our proiiosition, by rejecting 
or acce])tiug the redeinjition-iuoney fairly tendered—There it lies—take 
it, or leave it, as you will. I have skill enough to know, that the law 
is miglitier than any lord in Britain—1 have learned so much at the 
TeinplCj if I hays leariie(>nothing else. And see that you trifle not with 
it, lest It make your long ears an inch shorter^ Master Skurliewhitter.” 

“ Nay, gentlemen, if you threaten me,” said the scrivener, “ 1 can¬ 
not resist coiiijiulsion.” 

“ No threats—no threats at all, my little Andrew,” said Lowestoffe ; 
“a'little friendly advice only—forget not, honest Aiiurew, I have seen 
you in Al.satia.” 

Without answering a single word, the scrivener sat down, and drew 
in proper form a full receipt for the money proffered. 

“ I take it on your report, Master Lowestotfe,” he said ; “ I hope 
vou will etnemher I have insisted neither upon weight nor tale—I have 
been civil -if there is deficiency I shall come to loss.” 

“ Fillip his nose with a gold piece, Kichie,” quoth the Templar. 
“ Take up tlie papers, and now wend we merrily to dine thou wot’st 
where.” 

“ If I might choose,” said Richie, “it should*not be at yonder 
roguish orilinary ; hut as it is your pleasm'e, gentlemen, the treat shall, 
be given wheresoever you will have it.” 

“ At the ordinary,” said the one Templar. 

“At Beaujcu's,” said tlie other; “it is the only house in London 
for neat wines, nimhle drawers, choice dishes, and-” 

“ Anil high cliarges,” quoth Richie Moniplies. “But, as I said be¬ 
fore, gentlemen, ye have a right to command me in this thing, having 
BO frankly rendered me your service in this small matter of business, 
witlioiit other stipulation than that of a slight banquet.” 

Tile latter part of this discourse passed in the street, where, irume- 
di.ately aftei'waid.s, they met Lord Baljmrno. He apjieared in haste, 
touclied his hat sliglitly to Master Lowestoffe, who returned his 
reverence vvitli the saiiie negligence, and walked slowly on with his 
companion, while Lord Dalgarno stopped Richie Moniplies with a 
commanding sign, wliich the mstinct of education compelled Moniplies, 
though indignant, to obey. 

“ Whom do you now follow, sirrah ?” demanded the noble. 

“ Whom.soever goeth before me, my lord,” answered Moniplies. 

“ No sauciness, you knave—I desire to liow if you still serve Nigel 
Olifaunt /” said iyalp,rno. 

“lam friend to the noble Lord Glenvarloch,” answered Moniplies, 
with dignity. • 

“ True,” replied Lord Dalgamo ; “that noble lord has sunk to seek 
friends among lackeys—Nevertheles.s,—hark thee hither,—neverthe¬ 
less, if he he of tlie same mind as when we last met, thou mayst show 
him, that, on to-morrow at four afternoon, 1 shall pass northward by 
^nfield Chase—I will be slenderly attended, as I design to send my 
.^■ain through Barnet. It is my puroose to ride an easy pace through 
>0 forest, and to linger a while by Camlet Moat—he knows the place; 
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and, if he be aught but an Alsatian biilly, will think it fitter for some 
pur^ses than the Park. He is, I understand, at liberty, or shortly to 
be so. If he fail me at the place nominated, he must seek me in Scot¬ 
land, where he will find me possessed of his father’s estate and lands.” 

“Humph!” muttered Eichie; “ there go twa words to that bargain.” 

He even meditated a joke on the means which he was conscious hr 
possessed of baffling Lord Dalgamo’s expectations but there was 
something of keen and dangerous excitement in the eyes of the young 
nobleman, which prompted his discretion for once to rule his wit, and 
he only answered,— 

“ God grant your lordship may well brook your new conquest—when 
you get it. I snkll do yoiu errand to my lord—^whUk is to say,” he 
addM internally, “he shall never hear a word of it from Bichie. I am 
not the lad to put him in such hazard.” 

Lord Dalgamo looked at him sharply for a moment, as if to penetrate 
the meaning of the dry ironical tone, wliich, in spite of Richie’s awe, 
mingled with liis answer, and then waved his hand,, in signal he should 
pass on. He himself walked slowly till the trio were out of sight, then 
turned back with hasty steps to the door of the scrivener, which he had 
passed in his progress, knocked, and was admitted. 

Lord Dalgamo found the man of law with the money-bags still 
standing before him j and it escaped not his penetrating glance, that 
Skurliewhitter was disconcerted and alarmed at his approach. 

“How now, man,” he said; “what! hast thou, not a word of oily 
compliment to mo on my liappy marriage ?—-not a word of most philo¬ 
sophical consolation on my disgrace at CouH; 1 —Or has my mien, as a 
wittol and discarded favourite, the properties of the Gorgon’s head, the 
turbat(e Palladis arma, as Majesty might say ?” 

“ My lord, I am glad—my lord, I am sorry,”—answered the tremb¬ 
ling scrivener, who, aware of the vivacity of Lord Dalgamo’s temper, 
dr^ed the consequence of the communication he had to make to him. 

“ Glad and sorry!” answered Lord Dalgamo. “ That is tilowing 
hot and cold, with a witness. Hark ye, you picture of petty-larceny 
personified—if you are sorry I am a cuckold, remember I am only 
mine own, you knave—there is too little blood in her cheeks to have 
sent her astray elsewhere. Well, I will bear mine antler’d honours as 
I may—^gold shall gild them; and for my disgrace, levenge sliaU 
sweeten it. Ay, revenge—and there strikes the happy hour !” 

The hour of noon was accordingly heard to peal from Saint Duiistan’s. 
“Well banged, brave hammers f” said Lonf Dalgamo, in triumph.— 
“ The estate and lands of Glenvarlocli are crushed beneath these clang¬ 
ing blows. If my steel to-morrow prove but as true as your iron maces 
to-day, the poor landless lord will little miss what your peal hath cut 
him out from.—The papers—the papers, thou varlet! I am to-morrow 
northward, ho! At laai, afternoon, I am bound to be at Camlet Moat, 
in the Enfield Chase. To-night most of my retinue set forward. The 
paiiers I—Come, despatch.” 

“ My lord, the—^the papers of the Glenvarlocli mortgage—I—I have 
them not.” 

‘ Have them not!” echoed Lord Dalgamo,—“ hast thou sent theif 
to my lodging, thou varlet ? Did I not say I was coming hither V 
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What mean you by pointing to that money'( Wliat villany have yon 
(lone for it I It is too large to be cpme honestly by.” 

“ Your lordship knows best,” answered the scnvener, in gi-eat per¬ 
turbation. “ The gold is your own. It is—it is-” 

, “Not the redemption-money of the Glenvarloch estate!” said Dal- 
^mo. “ Dare not say it is, or I will, upon the spot, divorce your pet¬ 
tifogging soul frtm your *(2111100 carcass!” So saying, he seized the 
scrivener by the collar, and shook him so vehemently, that he tore it 
from the cassock. * 

• “ My lord, I must call for help,” said the trembling caitiff, who felt 
at that moment all the bitterness of the mortal agyiy—“It was the 
law’s act, not mine. What could I do 

“Dost ask?—why, thou snivelling dribblet of damnation, were all thy 
oaths, tricks, and lies spent? or do you hold yourself too good to utter 
them in my service? Thou shouldst have lied, cozened, out-sworn 
truth itself, ratlior than stood betwixt me and my revenge! But mark 
me,” he continued; “ I know more of your pranks than would hang 
thee. A line from me teethe Attorney-General, and thou art sped.” 

“What would you have me to do, my lord?” said the scrivener. 
“All that art and law can accomplish, I will try.” 

“Ah, are you converted 1 do so, or pi^ of your life!” said the lord; 
“and remenilier I never fail my word. Then keep tnat accursed gold,” 
he continued. “ Or, stay, I will not trust you—send me this gold home 
presently to my lodging. I will still forward to Scotland, and it sliall 
go hard but that I hold out Glenvarloch Castle against tlie owner, by 
means of the ammunition he has himself furnished. Thou art ready 
to serve me ?” The scrivener professed the most implicit obedience. 

“ Then remember, the hour was past ere payment was tendered— 
and see thou hast witnes.ses of trusty raemonr to prove that point.” 

“'rush, my lord, I will do more,” said Andrew, reviving—“I will 
Ijrove that Lord Glenvarloch’s friends threatened, swaggered, and drew 
swords on me.—Did yottr lordship think I was ungratefid enough to 
have suffered them to prejudice youi*lordship, save tliat they had bare 
swords at my throat ?” 

“Enougli said,” replied Dalgarao; “you are perfect—mind that you 
continue so, as you would avoid my fury. I leave my page below—get 
porters, and let them follow me instantly with the gold.” 

So saying, Lord Dalgarno left the scrivener’s habitation. 

Skm'Iiewhitter, having despatched his boy to get jiorters of trust for 
tramsporting the money, remained alone and in dismay, meditating by 
what means he could shake himself free of the vindictive and ferocious 
nobleman, who possessed at once a dangerous knowledge of his cha¬ 
racter, and the power of exposing him, where exposure would be ruin. 
He Imd indeed accjuiesced in the plan, rapidly.sketched, for obtaining 
possession of the ransomed estate, but his experience foresaw that this 
would be impossible; while, on the other hand, he could n()t anticipate 
the various conseiiuences of Lord Dalgamo’s resentment, without fears, 
from which his sorifrd soul recoiled. To be in the power, and subject 
both to the humours and the extortions of a spendthrift young lord, 
-pst when his industry had shaped out the means of _ fortmie,—it was 
\e most cruel tek which fate could have played the incipient usurer. 
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While the scrivener was in this fit of anxious anticipation, one 
knocked at the door of the amrtment; and, beinjj desired to enter, 
appeared in the coarse riding-cloak of uncut Wiltshire cloth, fastened 
by a broad leather lielt and brass buckle, which was then generally 
worn by graziers and countrymen. Skmliewhitter, believing he sajt 
in his visitor a country client who might prove profitable, had o])enea 
his mouth to request him to be seated, whdh trie stranger, throwing 
back his frieze liood which he had drawn over Ids face, snowed the 
scrivener features well imprinted in his r&oUection, but which he never 
saw without a disposition to swoon. 

“ Is it you r hfi said, faintly, as the stranger replaced the hood which 
concealed his features. 

“Who else sliould it be?” said his visitor. 

“Thoii son of parchment, got betwixt the inkhorn 
And the stuff 'd process>hHg—^that mayest caU 
Tlie pen tliy father, and the Ink thy mother, 

The wax thy brother, and the sand thy sister, 

And the good pillory thy cousin allied— 

Rise, and do reverence unto me, thj betterl” 

“Not yet down to the country,” said the scrivener, “after eveiy 
warning? Do not think your grazier’s cloak will boar you out, captain 
—no, nor your scraiis of stage-plays.” 

“Why, what would you have me to do?” said the captain—“Would 
you Imve me starve ? If I am to fly. you must eke iiiy wings with a 
few feathers. You can spare tlieiii, I tliiiik.’’ 

“You had means already—you have had ten pieces—What is become 
of them (” 

“ Gone,” answered Captain Colepepper—“ Gone, no matter where— 
I had a mind to bite, ami I was liitteii, that’s all—I tliink my band 
shook at the thought of last night’s work, for I trowled the doctors like 
a very baby.” 

“And you have lost all, then?—Well, take this and be gone,” said 
the scrivener. " 

“Wliat, two poor smelts! Marry, plague of your bounty!—But re¬ 
member, you are as deep in as I.” 

“ Not so, hy Heaven!” answered the scrivener; “I only thought of 
easing tlie old man of some paiieis and a trifle of his gold, and you took 
his life.” 

“Were he living,” answered Colepepper, “he would rather have lost 
it than liis money.—But that is not the question, Master Skimliewhitter 
—you undid the private bolts of the window when you visited him' 
about some afl'airs on the day ere he died—so sati.sfy yourself, that, if I 
am taken, 1 will not swing mone.—Pity Jack Ilcmpsfield is deau; it 
spoils the old catch, 

‘ And three merry men, nnd three merry men. 

And tiiree merry men are we, 

As ever did sing three parts in a string, 

All under the triple tree.'” 

“For God’s sake, speak lower,” said the scrivener; “is this a placo^ 
or time to make your midnight catches heard ?—But how much will sens 
your turn? I tal you I am but ill provided.” • . ’ 
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“ You tell me a lie, then,” said the bully—“ a most palpable and 
OToss lie.—How much, d’ye say, will serve my turn 1 Why, one of these 
Dags will do for the present.” 

“ I swear to you that these bags of money are hot at my disiwsal.” 

“ Not honestly, perhaps,” said the captain, “ but that mahes little 
Hiffererice betwixt us.” 

“ I swear towou,” coBtinned the scrivener, “ they are in no way at 
my disposal—they have been delivered to me by tale—I am to jiay 
them over to Lord Dalgamo,Vhose boy waits for them, and 1 could not 
skelder one piece out of them, without risk of hue and cir.” 

“ Can you not put off the delivery 1" said the brijyo, his huge hand 
still fumbling with one of the bags, as if his fingers longed to clo.se on it. 

“ Impossible,” said the scrivener, “ he sets forward to Scotland to¬ 
morrow.” 

“ Ay!” said the bully, after a moment’s thought—" Travels he the 
north road with such a charge ?” 

“ He is well accompanied, added the scrivener ; “but yet-” 

“ But yet—but what said the bravo. 

“ Nay, I meant nothing,” said the scrivener. 

“Thou didst—thou liadst the wind of some good thing,” replieii 
Colepeppor; I saw thee pause like a setting-dog. Thou wilt say as 
little, and make as sure a sign, as a well-bred .spaniel.” 

“ All I meant to say, captain, was, that his servants go by Barnet, 
and he himself, with his pi^e, pass through Enfield Chase; and he 
spoke to me yesterday of Hiding a soft pace.’’ 

“ Aha!—Comest thou to me there, my boy 1” 

“ And of resting ”—continued the scrivener—“ resting a space at 
Camlet Moat.” 

“ Why, this is better than cock-fighting !” said the captain. 

“ I see not how it can advantage you, captain,” said the scrivener. 
“ But, however, they cannot ride fast, for his page rides the sumpter- 
horse, wh ich carries all that weight,” pointing to the money on the table. 
“ Lord Halgamo looks sharp to the world’s gear.” 

“ That horse will be obliged to those who may ease him of his burden,” 
said tlie liravb ; “ and, egad, he may be met with.—lie hath stiff that 
page—that same Lutin—that g ibhn 'I Well, the .boy hatii set game 
for me ere now. I will lie revenged, too, for I owe him a grudge for 
an old score at the ordinaiy. Let me see—Black Fcltliam, and Hick 
Shakebag—we shall want a fourth—I love to make sure, and the booty 
will stand parting, besides what I can bucket them out of. Well, 
scrivener, lend me two pieces.—Bravely done—nobly imparted ! Give ye 
good-den.” And wrapping his disguise closer around him, away he went. 

When he had left the room, the scrivener wrung his hands, and ex¬ 
claimed, “ More btood—more blood 1 I thought to have done with it, 
but this time there was no fault with me—none—and then I shall liave 
all the advantage. If this niffian falls, there is truce with his tugs at 
my purse-strings; and if Lord Halgamo dies—as is most likely, for 
though as much affaid of cold steel as a debtor of a dun, this fellow is 
a demlly shot from beliind a bush,—then I am in a thousand wa 3 rs safe 
—safe—safe.” 

We willingly drop the curtain over him and his reflections. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

We are not worst at once—the course of evil 
Bcf^ns so slowly, and from such slight source, 

An infant's hand might stem its breacli with clayi 
But let the stream got deeper, and phi.osophy— 

Ay, and religion too—^hall sti^ve in vain 
To turn the headlong torrent. • 

Old may. 

The Templars ^ad been regaled by our friend Richie Moniplies.in a 
private chamber at Beaujeu’s, where he might be considered as good 
company ; for he had exchanged his serving-man’s cloak and jerkin foi 
a grave yet handsome suit of clothes, in the fashion of the times, but 
such as might have befitted an older man than himself He had posi¬ 
tively declined presenting himself at the ordinaiy, a point to which liis 
companions were very desirous to have brought liirn, for it will be 
easify believed that such wags as Lowestoife and his companion were 
not indisposed to a little merriment at tlie expense of the raw and pe¬ 
dantic Scotsman ; .besides tlie chance of easing him of a few pieces, of 
which he appeared Jio have acquired considerable command. But not 
even a succession of measures of sparkling sack, in whicli the little 
brilliant atoms circulated like motes in the sun’s rays, luad the least 
effect on Richie’s sense of decorum. He retained the gi’avity of ,a 
judge, even while he thank like a fish, partly from his own natural 
inclination to good liquor, partly in the way of good fellowship towards 
his guests. When the wine began to make some innovation on thoir 
hea(u. Master Lovvestofie, tired, jierhaps, of the humours of Richie, 
who began to become yet more stoically contradictory and dogmatical 
than even in the earlier part of the entertainment, proposed to his friend 
to break up their debauch and join the gamesters. 

The drawer was called accordingly, and Richie discharged the reckon¬ 
ing of the party, with a generous remuneration to the attendants, which 
was received with cap and knee, and many assurances of—“ Kindly 
welcome, gentlemen.” 

“ I grieve we should part so soon, gentlemen,” said Kicliie to his 
companions,—“ and I would you had cracked another quart ere. you 
went, or staid to take some slight matter of supper, and a glass of 
Blienish. I thank you, however, for having giaced my poor collation 
thus far; and I commend you to fortune in your own courses, for the 
ordinary neither was, is, nor shall be, an element of mine.” 

“ Rare thee weU then,” said Lowestoffe, “ most sapient and senten¬ 
tious Master Moiiinlies. May you soon liave another mortgage to 
redeem, and may I be there to witness it; and may you play the good 
fellow as heartily as you have done this day.” 

“ Nay, gentlemen, it is merely of your grace to say so — hut, if you 
would hut hear me speak a few words of admonition respecting this 
wicked ordinary- 

“Reserve the lesson, most honourable Richie,” said Lowestoffe, “until 
I have lost all my money,” showing, at the same time, a jmrse indiffer¬ 
ently well provided, “and then the lecture is likely to have some weight.” 
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hazard table. «eince you will peremptorily not go with us, why, fare¬ 
well, Bichie.” 

“And farewell, gentlemen,” said Bichie, and left the house, into 
which they returned. 

Moniphes was not many steps from the door, whan a pemn whom, 
lost in his reflections on gaming, ordinaries, and the manners of the 


age, he had not observed, and who had been as negligent on his part, 
ran full against him; and when Bichie desired to know whether he 
meant “ouy incivility,” replied by a curse on Scotland and all that 
belonged to it A less round reflection on his country would, at any 
time, have provoked Bichie, but more especially when he had a double 
quart of Canary and better in his pate. He was about to give a very 
rough answer, and to second his word by action, when a closer view of 
his antagonist changed his purpose. 

“ You are the very lad in the warld,” said Bichie, “ whom I most 
wished to meet.” 

“ And you,” answered the stranger, “ or any of yomr beggarly coun¬ 
trymen, are the last sight I should ever wish to see. You Scots are ever 
fair and false, and an honest man cannot thrive within eye-shot of you.” 

“ As to our poverty, friend,” replied Bichie, “ that is as Heaven 
pleases ; but touching our falset, I’ll prove to you that a Scotsman bears 
as leal and true a heart to his friend as ever beat in English doublet.” 

“ I care not whether ho does or not,” said the ^lant. Let me go— 
why keep you hold of my cloak V Let me go, or I will thrust you into 
the keimel.” 

“ I beheve I could forgie ye, for you did mo a good turn once, in 
plucking me out of it,” said the Scof 

“ Beshrew my fingers, then, if tliey did so,” replied the stranger. 
“ I would your whole country ky there along with you; and Heaven’s 
curse blight the Imnd that helped to raise them ? Why do you stop 
my way?” he added fiercely. 

“Because it is a bad one, Master Jenkin,” said Bichie. “Bay, 
never start about it, man—you see you are known. Alack-a-day! that 
an honest man’s son should live to start at hearing himself caUed ^ his 
own name.” Jenkin stnick his brow violently with his clenched fist. 

“ Come, come,” said Bichie, “ this passion availeth nothing. Tejl 
me what gate you go i” 

“ To the devil!” answered Jin Yin. 

“ That is a black gate, if you speak according to the letter,’* answered 
Bichie; “ but if luetapnoncally, there are worse places in this great 
city than the Devil Tavern; and I care not if I go thither with you, 
and bestow a pottle of burnt sack on you—it will correct the crudities 
of my stomach, and form a gentle preparative for the leg of a cold 
pullet.” 

“I pray yon, in good fashion, to let me go,” said Jenkin. “You 
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may mean me kindly, and I wish you to have no wrong at my hand; 
but I am in the humour to be dangerous to myself, or any one. 

“ I will abide the risk,” said tiie Scot, “ if you will hut come with 
me; and here is a place convenient, a howff nearer than the Devil, 
wbilk is but an ill-omened drouthy name for a tavern. This other o|. 
the Saint Andrew is a quiet place, where I have ta’en my whetter now 
and then when I lodged in the neighbourhood of the Temple with Lord ■ 
Qlenvarloch.—What the deil’s the matter wi’ the man, garr’d him gie sic 
a siiang as that, and almaist brought himself and me on the causeway V’ 

“ Do not name that false Scot’s name to me,” said Jin Vin, “if you 
would not have nw go mad!—I was lianpy before I saw him—he naa 
been the cause of all the ill that lias befallen me—he has made a knave 
and a madman of me!” 

“ If yon are a knave,” said Richie, “ you have met an officer—if you 
are daft, yon have met a keeper; but a gentle officer and a kind keeper. 
Look you, my gude friend, there has lieen twenty things said about 
this same lord,^in which there is no more truth than in the leasings 
of Mahonnd. The warst they can say of himds, that he is not always 
so amenable to good advice as I would pray him, you, and every young 
man to be. Come wi’ me—just come ye wi’ me; and if a little sjiell of 
siller and a great dual of excellent counsel can relieve your occasions, all 
I can say is, you have had the luck to meet one capable of giving you 
both, and maist willing to bestow them.” 

The pertinacity of the Scot prevailed over the snllenness of Vincent, 
who was indeed m a state of aptation and iirsapacity to think for him¬ 
self, which led him to yield the more readily to the sugge.stions of 
another. He suffered himself to be dragged into the small tavern 
wliich Richie recommended, and where tliey soon found themselves 
seated in a snug niche, with a reeking pottle of burnt sack, and a paper 
of sugar betOTxt them. Pipes and tobacco were also provided, hut 
were only used by Richie, who had adopted the custom of late, as 
adding considerably to the gravity and imitortance of his manner, and 
affording, as it were, a bland and ]»leasaiit accoiniianiment to the words 
of wisdom wliich flowed from his tongue. After they had filled their 
glasses and dnink them in silence, Richie repeated the question, wliither 
his guest was going when they met so fortunately. 

“I told yon,” said Jeukiii, “ 1 was going to (le.stnictinn—I mean to 
the gaming-hou.se. I am resolved to hazard these two or three piece.s, 
to get as much as will pay for a passage witli Oaiitaiu Sliarker, who.se 
^ip lies at Gravesend, Ixmiid for America—and so eastward, ho!—I 
met one devil in the way already, who would have tempted me from 
n\y purpose, but I spumed him from me—you may be another for what 
I know.—What degree of damnation do you propo^ for me,” he added 
wildly, “ and what is tile price of it i” 

“I would have you to know,” answered Richie, “that I deal in no 
guch comraoditios, whether as buyer or seller. But if you will tell me 
honestly the cause of your distre.ss, I will do what is in my power to 
help you out of it,—not being, however, prodigal of promise.^ until I 
know the case; as a learned physician only gives advice when he has 
observed the diagnostics.” 

“No one has anything to do with my affairs,” said the poor lad; 
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and, folding his arms on the table, he laid his head dovm on them, vith 
the sullen dejection of the overburdened lama, when it throws itself 
down to die in desperation. 

Richie Moniplies, like most folks who have a ^d opinion of them¬ 
selves, was fond of the task of consolation, which at once displayed his 
superiority tfor the consoler is necessarily, for the time at least, superior 
to the afflicted person),*and indulged his love of talking He inflicted 
on the poor penitent a harangue of pitiless length, stimed full of the 
usual topics of the mutability of human affairs—^the eminent advantages 
of patience under affliction—the folly of grieving for what hath no 
remedy—the necessity of taking more care for the future and some 
gentle rebukes on account of the past, which acid he threw in to assist 
in subduing the patient’s obstinacy, as Hannibal used vinegar in cutting 
his way through rocks. It was not in human nature to endme this 
flood 01 commonplace eloquence in silence; and Jin Vin, whether der 
sirons of stopping the flow of words crammed thus into his ear, “against 
the stomach of his sense,” or whether confiding in Richie’s protestoons 
of friendship, which the wretched, says Fielding, are ever so ready to 
believe, or whether merely to give his sorrows vent in words, raised his 
head, and turning his re<i and swollen eyes to Richie— 

“ Cocksbones, man, only hold thy tongue, and ^thou shalt know all 
about it,—and then all I ask of thee is to shake Kands and part.—^This 
Margaret Ramsay,—you have seen her, man i” 

“Oncm” said Richie, “once, at Master Qooige Heriot’s iu Lombard 
BtreeV-I was in the rocgn when they dined.” 

“Ay, you helped to shift their trenchers, I remember,” said Jin Vin. 
“Well, that same pretty girl—and 1 will uphold her the pretties! 
betwixt Paul’s and the bar—she is to be wedded to your Lord Qlenvar- 
loch, with a ^lestilence on him!” 

“That is luijmsible,” said Richie; “it is raving nonsense, man— 
they make April gouks of you cockneys every month in the year-* 
Tlie Lord Qlcnvarloch marry the daughter of a Lonnon mecliamc ! 1 
would as soon believe the great Prester John would marry the daughtei 
of a Jew packman.” 

“Hark ye, brother” said .Tin Vin, “I will allow no one to speak 
disregardfully of the city, for all I am in trouble.” 

“I crave your pardon, man—I meant no offence.” said Richie; “but 
as to the marriage, it is a thing simply impossible.’ 

“It is a tiling that will take place, though, for the Duke and the 
Prince, and all of them, have a finger in it; and esiiecially the old fool of a 
King, that makes her out to lie some great woman in her own country, 
as all the Scots pretend to be, you know.” 

“Master Vincent, but that you are under affliction,” said the Con¬ 
soler, offended in his turn, “I would hear nomational reflections.” ■ 

The afflicted youth aMlogized in his turn, but asserted, “it was 
true that the King said Peg-a-Ramsay was some far-off sort of noble¬ 
woman ; and that he had taken a great interest in the mateli, and had 
nin about like an old gander, cackling about Peggie ever since he hail 
seen her in hose "and doublet—and no wonder,” added poor Vin, with 
a deep sigh. 

“This may lie all true,” said Richie, “though it sounds strange te 
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my ears; but, maa, you should not speak evil of dignities—Curse not 
the King, Jenkin: not even in thy bedchamber—stone walls have earn 
—no one has a right to know that better than I.” 

“I do not curse the foolish old man,” said Jenkin; “but I would 
have them carry things a peg lower.—If they were to see on a plain 
field thirty thousand such pikes as I have seen in the artillery gardens,'' 
it would not be their long-haired courtiers woulG help them, I trow.” ^ 

“Hout tout, man,” said Richie, “mind where tlie Stewarts come 
frae, and never think they would want spears or claymores either; but 
leaving sic matters, whilk are perilous to speak on, I say once more, 
what IS your concern in all this matter ?” 

“What is it?” said Jenkin; “why, have I not fixed on Peg-a-Ram- 
say to be my true love from the day I came to her old fathei-’s shop ? 
tod have I not carried her pattens and her chopines for three years, and 
borne her prayer-book to church, and brushed the cushion for her to 
kneel down upon, and did she ever say me nay ?” 

“ I see no cause she had/’ said Richie, “ if the like of such small 
services were all that ye proffered. Ah, man! there are few—very few, 
either of fools or of wise men, ken how to guide a woman.” 

“ Why, did I not serve her at the risk of my freedom, and very nigh 
at the risk of my neck ? Did she not—no, it was not her neither, but 
that accursed beldam'whom she caused to work upon me—persuade me 
like a fool to turn myself into a waterman to help my lord, and a plague 
to him, down to Scotland; and instead of going peaceably down to the 
ship at Gravesend, did not he rant and bully, gnd his pistols, and 
make me land him at Greenwich, where he played some swaggering 
pranks, that helped both him and me into the Tower ?” 

“ Aha ! ” said Richie, throwing more than his usual wisdom into his 
looks: “ so you were the green-jacketed waterman that rowed Lord 
Qleuvarloch down the river !’’ 

• “The more fool I, that did not .souse him in the Thames,” said 
Jenkin; “and I was the lad that would not confess one word of who 
or what I was, though they threatened to make me hug tlie Duke of 
Exeter’s daughter.” ® 

“Wha is she, man ?” said Richie ; “she must be an ill-fashioned 
piece, if you’re so much afraid of her, and she come of such high 
kin.” 

“ I mean the rack—the rack, man,” said Jenkin. “ Where were you 
bred that never heard of the Duke of Exeter’s daughter ? But all the 
dukes and duchesses in England coidd have got nothing out of me—so 
the truth came out some other way, and J was set free.—Home I ran, 
thinking myaelf one of the cleverest and happiest fellows in the ward. 
And she—she—she wanted to pay me with money for all my true ser¬ 
vice ! and she spoke so sweetly and so coldly at the same time, I wished 
myself in the deepest dungeon of the Tower—I wish they had racked 

1 Clarendon remarka, that the Impoiiance of the military excrci»e of the citizens was 
severely felt hy the cavaliers during the civil war, iiotwitiistanding the ridicule that 
nod been showered upon it by tiic draniatic jicets of tlie day. Notliing less tlmn hr.bi« 
tuai practice could, at the buttle of Newbury and clseivhere, hare enabled the l.>on- 
donevs to keep their ranks as pikomen, in spite of the repeated diargo o? the fiery 
Prineb llnpoit and his gallant cavaliers. 

* A particular sweies of rack, used at ihe Tower of london ivas so calloil. 
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me to death before I heard this Scottishman was to chouse me out of 
my sweetheart!” 

“But are ye sureye',have‘Jost her ?” said Bichie; “it sounds strange 
in my ears that my Lord Glenvarioch should mar^ the daughter of a 
dealer, though there are uncouth marriages made in London, I’ll allow 
that.” 

“ Wh^ I tgll you tliis lord was no sooner clear of the Tower than 
he and Master George Heriot came to make proposals for her, with the 
King’s assent, and what not; and fine fair-day prospects of Comt favour 
for this lord, for he hath not an acre of land.” 

“Well, and what said the auld watchmaker ?” said Bichie; “was 
he not, as might weel beseem him, ready to loup owt of his skin-case for 

‘^!^e^multiplied six figures progressively, and reported the product—• 
then gave his consent.” 

“And what did you do 2” 

“ I rushed into the streets,” said the poor lad, “ with a burning heart 
and a bloodshot eye—and where did I first find myself, but with that 
beldam, Mother Suddftchop—and what did she propose to me, but to 
hike the loadj” 

“ Take the road, man 2 in what sense ? ” said Bichie. 

“ Even as a clerk to Saint Nicholas—as a highwayman, like Poins 
and Peto, and the good fellows in the play—and who think yon was to 
be my captain 2—^for she had the whole out ere I could speak to her— 
fancy she took silence for consent, and thought me damned too unutter¬ 
ably to have one thonghfleft that savoured of redemption—who was to be 
my captain, but the knave that you saw me cudgel at the ordinaiy, when 
yon waited on Lord Glenvarioch, a cowardly, sharking, thievish bully 
about town here, whom they call Colepcpper.’’ 

“ Colepeppcr—^umph—I know somewhat of that smail^” said Bichie ; 
“ ken ye by ony chance where he may be heai-d of, Master Jenkin ? 
—^ye wad do me a sincere service to tell me.” 

“ Why, he lives something obscurely,” answered the apprentice, “on 
account of suspicion of some villainy—believe that horrid murder in 
Whitefriars, or some such matter. But I might have heard aU about 
him from Dame Suddlechop, for she spoke of my meeting hun at Enfield 
Chase, with some other good fellows, to do a robbery on one that goes 
northward with a store of treasure.” 

“ And you did not agi'ee to this fine project 2” said Moniplies. 

“ I cursed her for a hag, and came away about my business,” an¬ 
swered Jenkin. 

“ Ay, and what said she to tliat, man 2 That would startle her,” said 
Bichie. 

“ Not a whit. She laughed, and said she was in jest,” answereil Jen¬ 
kin ; “but I know the she-devil’s jest from her earnest too well to bo 
taken in that way. But she knows I would never betray her.” 

“ Betray her! No,” replied Bichie; “ but are ye in any sliape bound 
to tlds birkie PeppcrcuU or Colepeppcr, or whatever they call him, that 
ye suld let him do a robbery on the honest gentleman that is travelling 
to the north, and may be a kindly Scot for what we know 2” 

“Ay—going home with a load of English money,” said Jenkin. 
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“ But be he who he will, they may rob the whole world an they list, 
for I am robbed and ruined.” 

Kiohie filled up his friend’s cup to the brim, and insisted that he 
should drink what he called “ clean caiip out.” “ This love,” he said, 
“ is but a baimly matter for a brisk young fellow like yourself. Master 
Jenkin. Aad if ye must needs have a whimsy, though I think it would' 
be safer to venture on a staid womanly body, irhy, her§ be as bonny 
lasses in London as this Peg-a-Ramsay. Ye need not sigh sae deeply, 
for it is veiT true—there is as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it Now wherefore should you, who are as brisk and trig a young fel¬ 
low of your inches as the sun needs to shine on—wherefore need you sit 
moping this way, aifil not tiy some bold way to better your fortune I” 

" I tell you. Master Momplies,” said Jenkin, “ I am as poor as any 
Scot among you—I have broke my indenture, and I think of running 
my country.” 

“ A-well-a-day!” said Richie; “ but that maunna be, man—I ken 
week by sad experience, that poortith takes away pith, and the man 
sits full still that has a rent in his breeks.* Bjit courage, man ; you 
have served mo heretofore, and I will serve you now. If you will but 
bring me to speech of this same Captain, it siiall be the best day’s work 
you ever did.’’ 

“ I guess where you are, Master Richard—you would save your 
countryman’s long purse,” said Jenkin. “I cannot see how that should 
advantage me, hut I reck not if I should bear a baud; I hate that brag- 

? art, that bloody-minded, cowardly bully. If you can get me mounted, 
care not if I show you where the dame told me I should meet him— 
but you must stand to the risk, for though lie is a coward himself, I 
know he will have more than one stout fdlow with him.” 

“ We’ll have a warrant, man,” said Richie, “ and the hue and cry 
to boot.” 

, “ We will have no such thing,” said Jenkin, “ if I am to go with 
coup I am not the lad to betray any one to the harmanbeck. You 
nusi.t do it by manhood if I am to go> with you. I am sworn to cutter’s 
law. t«,nd will sell no man’s blood.” 

“ Ai'-eel,” sdid Richie, “a wilful man must have his way; ye must 
think that I was bom and bred where cracked crowns were plentier 
than wjiole one.s. Besides, I have two noble friends here, Master 
Lpwestoff'e of the Temple, and his cousin Master Ringwood, that will 
blitlplv be of so gallant a party.” 

“Lowestoffe and Ringwood!” said Jenkin; “ they are both brave 
galants—they will be sure company. Know ye where they aie to be 
■ound 1” . 

“ Ay, marry do I,” replied Richie. “ They are fast at the cards and 
dice, till the sma’ hours,Twarrant them.” 

“ They are gentlemen of tnist and honour,” said Jenkin; “ and if 
they advise it, I will try the adventure. Go, try if you can bring them 
hither, since you have so much to say with them. We must not be 

' This elepant spcoch was made by the Earl ef Dotiglas, called Tinemafif after being 
wour^Ued and made prisoner at the bat tle of Shrewsbury, where 

** Hit tt'eM'Iaboiiring •trcprS 
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,«ieen abroad together.—I know not how it is, Master Moniplies,” con¬ 
tinued he, as his countenance brightened up, and while, in his turn, he 
filled the cults, “ but I feel my heart something lighter since I have 
thought of this matter.” 

“ Thus it is to have counsellors. Master Jenkin," said Richie, “ and 
J;ruly I hope to hear you say that your heart is as light as a lavrock’a, 
and that before you are many days aulder. Never smile and shako 
your head, biA mind wnat I tell you—and bide here in the meanwhile, 
till I go to seek these gallants. 1 warrant you, cart-ropes would not 
hold them back from such a ploy as I shall propose to them.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The t})!cves have hound the true men—could thou and I rob tho tlilevea, and 
go merrily to London. 

Jlmry IV. Pari /. 

The sun was high upon the glades of Enfield Cha.se, and the deer, 
with which it then aboiuided, wore seen sporting in picturesiiue groups 
among the ancient oaks of the forest, when a cavalier and a lady on 
foot, although in riding apjiarel, sauntered slowly up one of the long 
' alleys which were cuf through the park for the convenience of the 
hunters. Their only attendant was a page, who, riding a Spanish 
jennet, which seemed to liear a heavy cloak-hag, followed them at a 
respectful distance. The female, attired in all the fantastic finery of 
the period, with more than tho usual quantity of bugles, flounces, and 
trimmings, and holding her fan of ostrich feathers in one hand, and her 
riding-mask of black velvet in the other, seemed anxious, by all the 
little co^Hctiy practised on such occasions, to secure the notice of her 
companion, who .sometimes heard her prattle witliout seeming to attend 
to it, and at other times iutermpted iiis train of graver reflections to 
reply to her. * 

“ Nay, but, my lord—^my lord, you walk so fast, yon will leave me 
behind you.—Nay, I will have hold of your arm, but how to manage 
with my mask and my fan ' Why woiiM. you not let me bring my 
waiting-gentlewoman to follow us, and hold my things ? But see, I 
will put my fan in my girdle, soh!—anil now that 1 have a liand to 
hold you with, you shall not run away from me.” 

“ Come on, then,” answered the gallant, “ and let us walk apace, 
since you would not be ijcrsuaded to stay w'ith ymu’ gentlewoman, as 
yon call her, and with the rest of tlie baggage.—You maty perhaps see 
that, thougli, you will not like to see.” 

Blie took lio'ld of his arm accordingly; litit as he continued to walk 
at the sainc pace, she shortly let go her hold, exclaiming that he had 
hurt her hand.The cavalier sto])ped, and looked at the pretty hand 
and arm which she showed him, with exclamations against his cruelty. 
“ I dare say," she said, baring her wrist and a part of her arm, “ it is 
all black and blue to the very elbow.” 

“ I dare say you are a silly little fool,” said the cavalier carelessly 
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kissing the aggrieived ann; “ it is only a pretty incarnate which sets 
off the blue veins.” 

“ Nay, my lord, now it is you are silly,” answered the dame; “ but 
I am glad I can make you speak and laugh on any terms this morning. 
I am sure, if I did insist on following you into the forest, it was all for 
the sake of diverting you. I am better commny than your page, I trow. 
—^And now, tell me, these pretty things with hwns, be they not deer?” 

“ Even such they be, Nelly,” answered'her rreglectful attendant. 

“ And what can the great folks do with so many of them, forsooth ?” 

“ They send them to the city, Nell, where wise men make venison 
pasties of their flesh, and wear their horns for trophies,” answered Lord 
llalgarno, whom om;; reader has already recognised. 

“ Nay, now you laugh at me, my lord,” answered his companion; 
“ but 1 know all about venison, whatsoever you may think. 1 always 
tasted it once a-year when we dined with Mr Deputy,” she continued, 
sadly, as a sense of her degradation stole across a mind bewildered with 
vanity and folly, “ though ho would not speak to me now, if we met 
in the narrowest lane in the Ward!” 

“ I warrant he would not;” said Lord Dalgamo, “ because thou, Nell, 
wouldst dash him with a single look; for I trust thou hast more spirit 
tlian to throw away words on such a fellow as he ?” 

“ Who, I!” said Dj,me Nelly. “ Nay, I scorn the proud princox too 
much for that Do you know, he made all the folks in the '\Vard stand 
cap in hand to him, my poor old Jolui Christie and all ?” Here her 
recollection began to overflow at her eyes. 

“ A plague on your whimpering,” said Dalgfimo, somewhat harshly. 
—“ Nay never look pale for the matter, Nell. I am not angry witli 
you, you simple fool. But what would you have me think, when you 
are eternally looking back uiioii your dungeon yonder by the river, which 
smelt of pitch and old cheese worse than a 'Welshman does of onioms, 
and all this when I am taking you down to a castle as fine as in Fairy 
Laud!” 

“ Shall we be there to-night, my lord ?” said Nelly, drying her tears. 

“ To-night, Nelly ?—no, nor this rdght fortnight.” 

“ Now the Lord be with us, and keep us !—But shall wc not go by 
sea, my lord?—I thought eveiybody came from Scotland by'sea. I 
am sure Lord Glenvarloch and Bichie Moniplies came up by sea." 

“ There is a wide difference between coming up and going down, 
Nelly,” answered Lord Dalgamo. 

“ And so there is, for certain^ said his simple companion. “ But 
yet I think I heard people speaking of going down to Saitlaud by sea, 
as well as coming up. Are you well avised M the way ?—Do you think 
it possible we can go by land, my sweet lord?” 

‘‘ It is but trying, my sweet lily,” said Lord Dalgamo. “ Men say 
England and Scotland are ■ in the same island, so one would hope there 
may be some road betwixt them by land.” 

“ I shall never be able to ride so far,” said the lady. 

“We will have your saddle stuffed softer,” said the lord. “ I tell 
you that you shall mew your city slough, and change .from the cater¬ 
pillar of a paltry lane into the butterfly of a prince’s garden. You 
shall have as many tires as there are hours in the day—as many hand- 
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maidens as there are days in the week—as many menials as there are 
weeks in the year—and you shall ride a-hunting and hawking with a 
lord, instead of waiting upon an old ship-chandler, who could do nothing 
but hawk and spit.” 

“ Ay, but win you make me your lady 1” said Dame Nelly. 

“ Ay, surely—what else ?” replied the lord—" My lady-love.” 

“ Ay, but I mean yom lady-wife,” said Nelly. 

“ Truly, NeB, in tnatTl cannot promise to oblige you. A lady-wife,” 
continuea Dalgamo, “ is a very different thing from a lady-love.” 

“ I heard from Mrs Suddlechop, whom you lodged roe with since I 
left poor old John Christie, that Lord Qlenvarloch is to marry David 
Ramsay the clockmakei's daughter.” • 

“ There is much betwixt the cup and the lip, Nelly. I wear some- 
tliing about me may break the bans of that hopeful alliance, before the 
day IS much older,” answered Lord Dalgamo. 

“ Well, but my father was as good a man as old Davy Ramsay, and 
as well to pass in the world, my lord; and, therefore, why should you 
not marry me '! You have done me harm enough, I trow—wherefore 
sliould you not do me ttiis justice 1” 

“ For two good reasons, Nelly. Fate put a husband on you, and the 
King passed a wife upon me,” answesedLord Dalgamo. 

“Ay, my lord,” said Nelly, “but they remain an England, and we 
go to Scotland.” 

“ Thy argument is better than thou art aware of,” said Lord Dal- 
garno. “ I liave heard Scottish lawyers say the matrimonial tie may 
be unclasped in our hapjjy country by the gentle hand of the ordinary 
course of law, whereas in England it can only be burst by an act of 
Farliamcnt. Well, Nelly, we will look into that matter ; and whether 
we get inai’ried again or no, we will at least do our best to get unmarried.” 

“ Shall we indeed, my honey-sweet lord ? and then I will think less 
about John Cliristie, for lie will marry again, I warrant yon, for he is 
well to pass ; and I woidd be glad to think he liad somebody to take 
care of him, as I used to do, poor loving old man ! He was a kind man, 
though he was a score of years older tliaii I; and I hope and pray he 
will never let a young lord cross his honest threshold again!” 

Here the dame was once more much inclined to give way to a passion 
of tears; but Lord Dalgariio coloured down the emotion, by saying, 
with .some asperity—“ 1 am weary of these April passions, my pretty 
mistress, and 1 think you will do well to preserve your tears for some 
more pressing occasion. W ho knows what turn of fortune may in a fewr 
minutes call for more of them than you can render 

“Goodness, my lord! what mean you by such expresfdons? John 
Christie (the Idud. heart!) used to keep no secrets from me," and I hppe 
your lordship will not hide yoim counsel from me T’ 

“ Sit down beside me on this bank,” said the nobleman; “ I am 
hound to remain here for a short space, and if you can be but silent, 
I should like to spend a part of it in considering how far I can, on the 
present occasion, follow the respectable example wliich you recom¬ 
mend to me.” 

The place at which he stopped was at that time little more than a 
mound, partly surrounded by a ditch, ftom which it derived the name 
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of Camlet Moat A few hewn stones there were, which had escaped 
the fate of many others tliat had been used in btulding different lodges 
in. tlie forest for the royal keei'ers. These vestiges, just sufficient to 
show tliivt “ here in forhier times the hand of man had been,” marked 
the niiiis of the aboiie of a once illustrious but long-forgotten family, 
the Maudevilles, Earls of Essex, to whom Enfield Chase and the ex*, 
tensive domains adjacent had belonged jn el(Jer days. A wild wood¬ 
land prospect led tlie eye at various jx)ints through bihad and seem¬ 
ingly interminable alloys, which, meeting at this point as at a common 
centre, diverged from each other as they receded, and had, therefore, 
been selected by Lord Dalgamo as the rendezvous for the combat, 
which, through the niediiim of Richie Moiiiplies, he had offered to his 
injured friend Lor4..Gleiivarloch, 

“ lie will siu-ely come f ’ he said to himself; “ cowardice was not 
wont to be his fault—at least he was bold enough in the Park.—Per¬ 
haps yonder churl may not have carried my message'/ But no—he is 
a .sturdy knave—one of those would prize their master’s honour alwve 
their life.—Look to the palfrey, Lutin, a^d see thou let him not loose, 
ami cast thy falcon glance down every avenue tOmark if anyone conies. 
—Buckingham has undergone my challenge^ but the jiroud uihiion 
pleads the King’s jialtry coinmaiiids for refusing to answer me. If I 
can baffle this Gler.varloch, or slay him—if 1 can spoil him of his 
honour or his life, I shall go down to Scotland with credit sufficient to , 
gild over past mischances. I know my dear countrymen-they never 
quarrel with any one who brings them home either gold or martial 
glory, much more if he lias both gold and laubels.” 

As he thus reflected, and called to mind the di.«graco which he had 
suffered, as well as the causes he imariuedfor hating Lord Glenvarloch, 
his countenance altered under the iiiliuence of his contending emotions, 
to the teiTor of Nelly, who, sitting unnoticed at his feet, and looking 
anxiously in his face, nehelu the cheek kindle, the mouth become com¬ 
pressed, the eye dilated, and the whole aumteuance exjircss the des¬ 
perate and deadly resolution of onq who awaits an instant and decisive 
encain(ter with a mortal enemy. Tlie loneliness of the jilace, the 
scenery so different from that to which alone slie had lieen accustomed, 
the dark and sombre air which crept so suddenly over tlie countenance 
of her seducer, his command iiujiosiiig silence upon her, and the apiiar 
rent strangeness of his conduct in idling away so imicn time witlioiit 
any obvious cause, when a journey of such length lay before them, 
bronglit strange thoughts into lier weak brain. She liad read of women, 
seduced from their niatriniouial duties by sorcerers allied to the hellish 
powers, nay, by the Father of Evil himself, who, after conveying his 
victim into some desert remote from huiiiaii kind, exchanged tlie jileas- 
ing sh'ajie in which he gajned her affections, for all his natural honois. 
She chased this wild idea away as it crowded itself upon her weak and 
bewildered imagination ; yet she might have lived to see it realized 
allegorically, if not literally, but for the accident which iireseutly 
followed. 

The page, whose eyes were remarkably acute, at length called out to 
his master, pointing with his finger at the same time down one of the 
ttffeys, that horsemen were advancing in that direction. Lord Dal- 
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garno started up, and, shading his eyes with his hand, gazed eagerly 
down the alley; when, at the same instant, he received a shot, which, 
grazing his hand, passed right through bis brain, and laid him a lifeless 
ccri)se at the feet, or rather across the lap, of the unfortimate victim 
of his profligacy. The countenance, whose varied expression she had 
Teen watching for the last five minutes, was convulsed for an instant, 
and then stiffened into i%idit/ for ever. Three ruffians rushed frojn the 
brake from which the shot had been-fired, ere the smoke was dispersed. 
One, with many imprecations, seized on the page; another on the 
fem^e, upon whose cries he strove by the most violent threats to im¬ 
pose silence ; while the third began to undo the burj^en from the page’s 
horse. But an instant rescue prevented their availing themselves of 
the advantage they had obtained. 

It may easily l»e siipposed that Richie Moniplies, having secui'ed the 
assistance of the two Templars, ready enough to ioin in atiything whidi 
promised a fray, with Jin Vin to act as their guide, had set of!', gallantly 
mounted and well armed, under the belief that they would reach Cam¬ 
let Moat befoie the rohDersftend apprehend them in the act. They 
had not calculated that, according to the custom of robbers in other 
countries, but contrary to that of the Plnglish highwaymen of those days, 
they meant to ensure robbery by previous murdei; An accident also 
hajipcned to delay them a little while on the road. In riding through 
one of the glades of the forest, they found a man dismounted and sitting 
under a tree, gioaning with such bitterness of spirit, that Lowestnffe 
could not forb«ir asking *f heusas hurt. In answer, he said he was an 
auhaiipy man in pursuit of his wife, who had been earned off by a 
villain : and as he raised his countenance, the eyes of Richie, to his gi’eat 
astonishment, encountered the visage of John Christie. 

“ For the Almighty’.s sake, help me. Master Moniplies !” he said ; 
“ I have learned my wife is but a short mile before, with that black 
villain Lord Dalgarno.” 

“ Have him forward by all means,” said Lowestoffe; “ a second 
Orriheus seeking his Hujydicc !—Have him forward—Ave will save Lord 
Halgarno’s purse, and eiise him of his mistress—Have him with us, were 
it but for the variety of the adventure. I owe bis lordship a grudge for 
rooking me. VVe have ten mil. ites good.” 

But it is dangerous to calculate closely in matters of life and death.* 
In all probability the minute or two w'hich was lost in mounting John 
Cliristie behind one of their party, might have saved Lord Dalgarno 
from his fate. Thus his criminal amour became the indirect cause of 
liis losing his life; and thus “ our pleasant vices are made the whips 
to sc-ourge us.” 

The ridere arrived on the field at full gallop the moment after the 
shot Avas fired ; and Richie, Avho had his own rea.sons for attaching 
himself to Colenepper, who Avas bu.stling to untie the portmanteau from 
the page’s saddle, pushed against him wnth such violence as to overthrow 
him, his own horse at the same time stumbling and dismoimting his 
rider, Avho was nope of the first equestrians. The undaunted Richie 
immediately arose, however, and grajipled with the ruffian with such 
good-will, tiiat, though a strong fdloAv, and though a coward now ren¬ 
dered desperate, Moniplies got him under, Avrenched a long knife from 
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his hand, dejdt him a desperate stab with his own weapon, and leaped 
on his feet; and, as the wounded man struggled to follow Ms example, 
he struck him upon the head with the butt-end of a musketoon, which 
last blow proved fatal. 

“ Bravo, Bichie!” cried Lowestoffe, who had himself engaged at 
sword-point with one of the ruffians, and soon put him to flight-2: 
“ Bravo! why, man, there lies Sin, struck d#Wn like an ox, and Ini- 
quitys throat cut like a calf.” 

• “1 know not why you should upbraid me with my up-bringing. 
Master Lowestoffe,” answered Richie, with great composure; “ but I 
can tell you, the shambles is not a bad place for training one to this 
work.” ' 

The other Templar now shouted loudly to them,—“ If ye be men, 
come hither—here lies Lord Dalgamo, murdered !” 

Lowestoffe and Bichie ran to the spot, and the page took the oppor¬ 
tunity, finding liimself now neglected on aU hands, to ride off in a differ¬ 
ent direction; and neither he, nor the considerable sum with wliich 
his horse was burdened, was ever heard eifroip that moment. 

The third ruffian had not waited the attack of the Templar and Jin 
Vin, the latter of whom had put down old Christie from behind him 
that he might ride the lighter; and the whole five now stood gazing 
with horror on the bloody corpse of the young nobleman, and the wild 
sorrow of the female, who tore her hair and bricked in the most dis¬ 
consolate manner, until her agony was at once checked, or rather 
received a new direction, by the sudden^iidiiiiexpected appearance of 
her husband, who, fixing on her a cold and severe look, said, in a tone 
suited to Ids manner—“Ay, woman! thou takest on sadly for the loss 
of thy paramour.”—Then, looking on the bloody corpse of him from 
whom he had received so deep an injury, he repeated the solemn words 
of Scripture,—“ ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, and I will repay 
it.’—I, whom thou hast injured, will be first to render thee the decent 
offices due to the dead.” 

So saying, he covered the dead body with his cloak, and then looking 
on it for a moment, seemed to reflect on what he had next to perform. 
As the eye of the injured man slowly passed from the body of the seducer 
to the partner and victim of his crune, who had sunk down to his feet, 
.which she clasped without venturing to look up, his features, naturally 
coarse and saturnine, assumed a dignity of expression which overawec 
the young Templars, and repulsed the officious forwardness of Biclij" 
Momplies, who was at first e^er to have thrust in his advice and opin. 
ion. “ Kneel not to me, woman,” he said," but kneel to the God thou 
hast offended, more than thou couldst offend such another ivorm as thy¬ 
self. , How often have I told thee, when thou wert at the gayest and 
the lightest, that pride goeth before destruction, and a ha^hty spirit 
before a fall? Vanity Drought foUy, and folly brought sin, and sin 
hath brought death, Ms origmal companion. Thou must needs leave 
duty, and decency, and domestic love, to revel it gaily with the wild 
ancf with the wicked; and there thou best, like a crushed worm, writh¬ 
ing beside the lifeless body of thy paramour. Thou hast done me 
much wrong—dishonoured me amoim friends—driven credit from my 
house, and peace from my fireside—But thou wert my first and only 
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love, and I will not see thee an utter castaway, if it lies with me to pre¬ 
vent it.—Gentlemen, I render ye such thanks as a broken-hearted man 
can give.—Bichard, commend me to your honourable master.—I added 
gall to the bitterness of his affliction, but I was deluded.—Eise up, 
woman, and follow me.” 

• He raised her up by the arm, while, with streaming eyes, and bitter 
sobs, she endeavoured 1* expfess her penitence. She kept her hands 
spreM over her face, yet suffered him to lead her away; and it was 
only as they turned round a brake which concealed the scene they had 
left, that she turned back, and casting one wild and hurried glance 
towards the corpse of Palgamo, uttered a shriek, and clinging to her 
husband’s arm, exclaimed wildly,—“ Save me—save me! They have 
murdered him!” 

Lowcstoffe was much moved by what he had witnessed; but he was 
ashamed, as a town gallant, of his own unfashionable emotion, and did 
a force to his feelings when he exclaimed,—“Ay, let them go—-the 
kind-hearted, believing, forgiving husband—the liberal, accommodating 
spouse. Oh, what a g^ero^^ creature is your true London husband! 
—Horns hath he, but, tame as a fatted ox, he goreth not. I should 
like to see her when she has exchanged her mask and riding-beaver for 
her peaked hat and muffler. We will visit therii at Paul’s Wharf, coz 
—it will be a convenient acquaintance.” 

“ You had better think of catching the gipsy thief, Lutin,” said 
llichie Moniplies; “ for, by my faith, he is off with his master’s 
baggage and the siller.” , 

A keeper, with his assistants, and several other persons, liad now 
come to the spot, and made hue and cry after Lutin, but in vain. To 
their custody the Templars surrendered the dead bodies, and after 
going through some formal investigation, they returned with Eichard 
and Vincent to London, where they received great applause for their 
gallant^.—Vincent’s errors were easily expiated, in consideration of 
his having been the means of breaking up this band of villains; and 
there is some reason to think, th£»t ivhat would have diminished the 
credit of the action in other instances, mther added to it in the actual 
circumstances, namely, that they came too late to save Lord Dalgarno. 

George Heriot, who suspected how matters stood with Vincent, re¬ 
quested and obtained piermission from his master to send the poor young, 
fellow on an important piece of business to Paris. We are unable to 
trace his fate farther, but believe it was prosperous, and that he entered 
into an advantageous partnership with nis fellow-apprentice, ujion old 
Davy BamsOT retiring from business, in consequence of his daughter’s 
marriage. That eminent antiquary. Dr Dryasdust, is possessed of an 
antique watch, with a silver dial-plate, the mainspn^ being a pfece of 
catgut instead of a cliain, which bears the najnes of Vincent and Tun- 
staJj, Memory-Mqnitors. 

Master Lowestoffe failed not to vindicate his character as a man of 
gaiety, by inquiring after John Cluistie and Dame Nolly; but greatly 
to his surprise (indeed to his loss, for he had wagered ten pieces that 
he would domesticate himself in the family), he found the good-will, as 
it was called, of the shop, was sold, the stock auctioned, and the late 
proprietor and his wffe gone, no one knew whither. The prevailing 
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belief wM, that they had emigrated to one of the new settlements in 
America. 

Lady Dalgarno received the nows of her unworthy husband’s death 
with a variety of emotions, among which, horror that he should tave 
been cut off in the middle career of his profligacy was the most pro¬ 
minent. The incident greatly deejiened her melancholy and injnrdtf 
her health, alrewly shaken by previous <fircun*tancM. .Bepossessed of 
her own fortune by her husband’s death, she was anxious to do justice 
to Lord Glenvarloch, by treating for the recovery of the mortgage. 
But the scrivener, haviiig taken fright at the late events, had left tne 
city and abscond^ so that it was impossible to discover into whose 
hands the papers had now passed. Richard Monijdies was silent, for 
his own reasotis; the Templars, who had witnes.sed the transaction, 
kept the secret at his request, and it was universally believed that the 
scrivener had carried off the writings along with him. We may here 
observe, that fears similar to those -of the scrivener freed London for 
ever from the presence of Lame Sudillechop, who ended her career in 
the ItaKp-haus (viz. Bridewell), of Amst^am, 

The stout old Lord Iluntingten, with a haughty carriage and nn- 
moistened eye, accompanied the funeral procession of his ordy son to 
its last abode; and jierhajis the single tear which feU at length upon 
the coffin, was given less to tlie fate of the individual, than to the ex¬ 
tinction of the last male of his ancient race. 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

Jacqwi. There is, sure, another flood toward, and these couplM are coming to the 
ark 1—'Here comes a pair of rery strange beasta 

As You Like It 

The fashion of such narratives^as the present changes like other 
earthly things. Time was that the tale-teller was obliged to wind up 
his story by a circumstantial description of the wedding, bedding, and 
throwing tire stocking, as the grand catastrophe to which, through so 
• many circumstances of doubt and difficulty, be had at length happily 
conducted his hero and heroine. Not a circuiTi.stance was then omitted, 
from the manly ardour of the bridegroom, and the modest blushes of 
the bride, to the parson’s new siiipilice, and the silk tabiuet mantua of 
the bridesmaid. But such descriptions are now discarded, for the same 
reason, I suppose, that public marriages are no longer fasliionable, and 
that, instead of calling together their friends to a feast and a dance, 
the nappy couple elope ir a solitary post-chaise, as secretly as if they 
meant to go to Gretna-Green, or to .do worse. I am not ungrateful for 
a change which saves an author the trouble of attempting in vain to 
give a new colour to the commonplace description of such matters; 
but, notwithstanding, I find mjsclf forced uiioii it in the jiresent in¬ 
stance, as circumstances sometiines compel a stranger to make use of 
an old road which has been for some time shut up. The experienced 
regder may have already remarked, that the last .chapter was employed 
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In sweeping out of the way ail the unnecessaiy and less-interesting 
characters, that I might clear the floor for a blithe bridal. 

In ti'iith, it would be unpardonable to pass over slightly wlmt 
BO deeply interested our principal personage, King James. That 
learned and good-humoured monarcu made no great figure in the 
politics of Europe; but then, to make amends, he was prodigiously 
busy, when hesconld fiilii a fatr opportunity of intermeddling with ftte 
private affairs of his ioving subjects ; and the approaching marriage of 
Lord Glenvarloch was matter of great interest to him. lie had been 
much struck (that is, foi him, who was not very accessible to such 
emotions) with the beauty and embarrassment of the pretty Peg-a- 
Rarasay, as he called her, when he first saw her. sSid he glorified mm- 
Belf greatly on the acuteness which he had displayed in detecting her 
disguise, and in carrying tluough the whole inquiry which took place 
in consequence of it. 

He laboured for several weoks,»while the coiutship was in progress, 
with his own royal eyes, so os well-nigh to wear out, he declared, a pair 
of her father’s best barnacl^l in searching through old books and docu¬ 
ments, for the purpose of establishing the bride’s pretensions to a noble, 
though remote descent, and thereby remove the only objection which 
envy might conceive again.st the match. In his own opinion, at least, 
he was eminently successful; for, when Sir Mungo Mal^rowther one 
day, in the presence-chamber, took upon him to grieve bitterly for the 
bride’s lack of pedigi'ee, the monarch cut him snort with, “ Ye may 
save your grief for you* ain next occasions. Sir Mungo ; for, by our 
royal said, we will iiphauld her father, Davy Ramsay, to be a gentle¬ 
man of nine descents, whase great gude-sire came of the aiild martial 
Btock of the House of Halwolsey, than whom better men never did, and 
better never will, draw sword for King and country. Heard ye never 
of Sir William Ramsay of Dalwolsey, man, of wliom Jolm Eordoun 
saitli,—‘He was beUicosissimnis, nohiHsnm/tis ?’—^llis castle stands to 
witness for itsell, not tlirce miles from Dalkeith, man, and within a 
mile of Bannockrigg. Davy Ramsay came of that auld and honoured 
stock, and I trust he liath not derogated from his ancestors by his jire- 
sent craft. They all wroiiglit wi’ steel, man; only the auld knights 
drilled lioles wi’ tlieir swords in their enemies’ corslets, and he saws 
nicks in his brass wheels. And 1 hope it is as honourable to give eyes 
to tlie Idind as to slush them out of the head of those that see, and to 
show ns how to value our time as it passes, ns to fling it away in drink¬ 
ing, brawling, spear-splintering, and such-like unchristian doings. 
And you maun understand, that Davy Ramsay is no mechanic, but 
follows a liberal art, wliich approacheth almost to the aettsf a creating 
a living being, seeing it may be said of a watch, as Claudius saith of 
the sphere of Archimedes, the Syracusan— • 

‘Inclusns vaHis famulatur spirltus astris, 

^ Et viYum certis motibus urget opus,’" 

“Your Majesty had best give auld Davy a coat-of-anns, as well as a 
pedigree,” said Sir Mmigo. 

“It’s done, or ye bade. Sir Mungo,” said the King; “and I trust 
we who are the fountain of all eartmy honour, are free to spirt a few 
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drops of it on one so near onr person, without offence to the Knight of 
Castle Qimiao. We have already spoken with the learned men of the 
Herald’s College, and we propose to grant him an augmented coat-of- 
anns, being his Mtemal coat, charged with the crown-wheel of a watch 
in chief, for a difference; and we purpose to add Time and Eternity,, 
for supporters, as soon as the Garter King-at-Arms shall he able to 
devise how Eternity is to be represented.• 

' “I would make him twice as muckle as Time,”^ said Archie Arm¬ 
strong, the Court fool, who chanced to be present when the King 
stated this dilemma. 

“Peace, man—ye shall be whippet,” said the King, in return for 
tMs hint; “and yoh, my li^e subjects of England, may weel take a 
hint from what we have said, and not be in such a huny to laugh at 
our Scottish pedigrees, though they be somewhat long derived, and 
difficult to be deduced. Ye see that a man of right gentle blood may, 
for a season, lay by his gently, and yet ken wharo to find it, when he 
has occasion for it. It would oe as unseemly for a packman, or pedlar, 
as ye call a travelling-merchant, whilk is# trade to which our native 
subjects of Scotland are specially addicted, to be blazing his geneaJo^ 
in the faces of those to whom he sells a bawbee’s worth of rilmon, as it 
would be to him to have a beaver on his head, and a rapier by his side, 
when the pack was fm his shoulders. Na, na—he hings his sword on 
the deck, lays his beaver on the shelf, puts Ids pedigree into his pocket, 
and gangs ns doucely and cannily about Ids iiedling aaft as if his blood 
was nae better than ditch-water; but let om' pedlar he transformed, as 
I have kend it happen mair than ance, into a bein thriving merchant, 
then ye shall have a transformation, my lords, 

‘ In nova fort animus mutatas dlccrc fonnas —’ 

Out he pulls his pedigree, on he buckles his sword, gives iiis beaver a 
brush, and cocks it in the face of all creation. We mention these 
things at the mair length, because we would have you all to know, 
that it is not without due considesration of the circumstances of all 
parties, that we design, in a small and private way, to honour with our 
own royal presence the marriage of Lord Glenvarloch with Margaret, 
Bamsay, dmighter and heiress of David Ramsay, our horologer, and a 
cadet omy thrice removed from the ancient house of Dalwolsey. AVe 
are grieve we cannot have the presence of tlie noble Chief of that House 
at the ceremony; but where there is honour to l)e won abroad, the 
Lord Dalwolsey is seldom to bo found at home. Sic fuit, eat, et erit .— 
Jingling Geordie, as ye stand to the cost of the raai-riage-feast, we look 
for good cheer.” 

Heriot bowed, as in duty bound. In fact, the King, who was a 
greet liolitician about trifles, had manoeuvi-ed greatly on this occasion, 
and had contrived to get the Prince and Buckingham despatched on 
an eiqp^tion to Newmarket, in order that he might find an oppor- 
tonily in their absence of indulging himself in ms oivn gossiping, 
eoahering habits, which were distasteful to Charles, whose temper 

• Ohancm says, there Is nothing new hut whnt It has been old. The reader has 
hefo.the oriidnat of an anecdote which has since been fathered on a Scottish chief of 
wrowstimu 
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inclined to formalitv, and with which even the favourite, of late, had 
not tlwught it worth while to seem to sympathize. When the levee 
was dismissed. Sir Mungo Malagrowther seized upon the worthy citizen 
.in the court-yard of the Palace, and dfetained him, in spite of all his 
efforts, for the purpose of subjecting him to the following scrutiny:— 

•^This is a sair job on you. Master George—^the Kmg must have 
liad little consideration—ifiis will cost you a bonny penny, this wedding- 
dinner ?” 

“It will not break me. Sir Mungo,” answered Heriot; “the King 
hath a right to see the table which his bounty hath supplied for years 
well covered for a single day.” 

“Veratrue,,vera ti-ue—we’ll liavea’ topajj, I ddhbt, less ormair— 
a sort of TCnny-wedding it will prove, where ml men contribute to the 
young folk’s maintenance, that they may not have just four bare legs 
in a bed thegether. What do you puiyiose to give. Master George? 
we begin with the city when money^s in question.” * 

“Only a trifle. Sir Mungo—I gave my goddaughter the marriage¬ 
ring ; it is a curious jewq^I bought it in Italy; it belonged to Cosmo 
de Medici. The bride will not need my help—she has an estate which 
belonged to her maternal grandfather.” 

“The auld soap-boiler,” said Sir Mungo; “it will need some of his 
suds to scour the blot out of the Glenvarloch shield-^1 have heard that 
estate was no great things.” 

“It is as good as some posts at Court, Sir Mungo, which are coveted 
by persons of high quality,” replied George Heriot. 

“Court favour, said yel Court favour, Master Heriot?” replied 
Sir Mungo, choosing then to use his malady of misapprehension ; 
“Moonshine in water, poor thing, if that is all she is to be tochered 
with—I am truly solicitous about them.” 

“I will let you into a secret,” said the citizen, “which will relieve 
your tenda- anxiety. The dowager Lady Halganio gives a competent 
fortune to the bride, and settles the rest of her estate upon her nephew 
the bridegroom.” 4 

“ Ay, say ye sae ?” said Sir Mungo, “just to show her regard to her 
husband that is in the tanb—lucky that her nephew did not send him 
there; it was a strange story that death of poor Lord Dalganio—some 
folk think the poor gentleman had much wrong. Little good comes of 
marrying the daughter of tlie house you are at feud with; indeed, it 
was less poor Dalgamo’s fault, than theirs that foi-ced the match on 
him; but I am glad the young folks are to have something to live on, 
come how it like, whether by charity or inheritance. But if the Lady 
Balgarno were to sell all she has, even to her very wylie-coatyshe canna 
gie them back the fair Castle of Glenvarloch—that is lost and gape— 
lost and gane.’ , 

“ It is but too true,” said George Heriot; “we cannot discover what 
has become of the villmn Andrew Skurliewhitter, or what Lord Dal- 
garno has done with-the mortgage.” 

> The pcnny-weddlngiof tlie Scots, now disused even among tlie lowest ranks, was a • 
peculiar species of merry-making, at wliicli, if the wedded pair were popular, 
guests who convened contributed considerable sums under pretence of paying fn the 
bridal festivity, but in reality to set the manied folk afloat in the irorki. 

y 
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"Assigned it atray to some one, that his_ wife might not get it after 
he was gane; it would have disturned him in his gmve, to think Glen- 
varloch should get that land back again,” said Sir Mungo; “depend 
on it, he will nave taeu sure measures to keep that noble lordship out 
of her grips or her nevoy’s either.” 

“ IndeM it is but too probable, Sir Mungo,” said Master Herist; 
“but as I am obliged to go and look after m^fiy thingj in consequence 
of this ceremony, I must leave you to comfort yourself with the re¬ 
flection.” 

“The bride-day, you say, is to be on the tliirtieth of the instant 
month?” said Sir Mungo, hoUoing after the citizen; “I will be with 
you in the hour ofcause.” 

“The King invites the guests,” said George Heriot, without turning 
back. - 

“The base-bom, ill-bred mechanic!” soliloquized Sir Mungo, “if it 
were not the odd score of pounds he lent me last week, I would teach 
him how to bear himself to a man of quality! But I will be at the 
bridal banquet in spite of him.” ^ 

Sir Mungo contnved to get invited, or commanded, to attend on the 
bridal accordingly, at which there were but few persons present; for 
James, on such ocpasions, preferred a snug privacy, which gave him 
liberty to lay aside the encumbrance, as he felt it to be, of his regal 
dignity. The company was very smalJ^ and indeed there were at least 
two persons absent whose presence might have been exiiectcd. The 
first of these was the Lady Dalgamo, the sMe of wliose health, as w'ell 
as the recent death of her husband, precludeil her attendance on the 
ceremony. The other absentee was Itichie Moniplies, wliose conduct 
for some time past had been extremely mysterious, llegiilating his 
attendance on Lord Glenvarloch entirely according to his own will and 
pleasure, he had, ever since the rencounter in Enfield Chase, appeared 
regularly at his bedside in the morning to assist liim to dress, and at 
his wardrobe in the evening. The rest of the day he disposed of at his 
own pleasure, without control frmn Ms lord, who had now a complete 
establishment of attendants. Yet he was somewhat curious to know 
how the fellow disposed of so ranch of his time; but on this subject 
Bichic showed no desire to be communicative. 

On the morning of the bridal-day, BicMe was paiticularly attentive' 
in doing all a valet-de-chambro could, so as to set off to advantage the 
very handsome figure of Ms master; and when he had arranged his 
dress with the utmost exactness and put to Ms long curled locks what 
he called “the finishing touch of the redding-kaini,” he gravely kneeled 
down, kisSed his hand, and bade him farewell, saying that he humbly 
cfeved leave to discharge himself of his lordship’s service. 

“Why, what hmnounis thissajd Lord Glenvarloch ; “if you mean 
to discharge yourself of my service, BicMe, I suppose you intend to 
enter my wife^s ?” 

“I wish her good ladyship that shall soon he, and your good lord- 
ship, the blessings of as good a servant a.s inys^, in Heaven’s good 
time,” said Bichie; “but rate hath so ordained it, that I can henceforth-' 
only bo your servant in the way of friendly comtesy.” 

‘‘Well, Eicliie,” said the young lord, “if you are tired of service, we' 
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will seek some better provision for you; but you will wait on me to the 
church, and partake of the bridal dinner 

“Under favom, my lord,” answered Bichie, “I must remind you of 
oiu covenant, having presently some pressing business of mine own, 
whilk will detain me during tne ceremony; but I will not fail to prie 
MdlSter George’s good cheer, in respect he has made very costly are, 
whilk it womd bs unthankful not to partake of.” 

, “Do as you lirt,” answered Lord Glenvarlodh; and havii^ bestowed 
a passing thought on.tha whimsical and pragmatical disposition of his 
fouower, he dismissed the subject for others better suited to the day. 

The reader must fancy the scattered flowers which strewed the path 
;Of the happy couple to church—^the loud music which accompanied the 
procession—^the marria^ service performed by a Bishop—^the King, 
who met them at Saint Paul’s, giving away the bride,—^to tl)fi great 
relief of lier father, who had thus time, during the ceremony, w cal¬ 
culate the just quotient to bo laid on the pimon of report in a time¬ 
piece which he was then putting together. 

When the ceremony finished, the company were transported in 
the royal carriages to George Heriot’s„where a splendid collation was 
provided for the marri^e-guests in the Foljambe apartments. The 
King no sooner found himself in this snug retreat, than, casting from 
him his swonl and belt with such haste as if they burnt his fingers, 
and flinging his plumed hat on the table, as who should say^ Lie there, 
authority! he swallowed a hearty cup of wine to the happmess of the 
married couple, and began to amnle about the room, mumping, laimh- 
iiig, and cracking jests, neither the wittiest nor the most delicate, but 
accompanied and applauded by shouts of Ms own mirth, in order to 
(incourage tlmt of tne company. AYhilst his Majesty was in the midst 
of tins gay humour, and a call to the banquet was anxiously expected, 
a servant whispered Master Heriot forth of the apartment. Wmen he 
re-entered, he walked up to the King, and, in his turn, whispered 
something, at which James started. 

“He is not wanting Ids siller?” said the King, shortly and sharply. 

“By no means, my liegm” answered Heriot. “It is a subject ho 
states'himself as quite incufterent about, so long at it can pleasure your 

TWoiftefvr ” 


■ “Body of us, man!” said the King, “ it is the speech of a true man 
and a loving subject, and we will grace him accordingly—what though 
he be but a carle—a twopenny cat may look at a King. Switli, man 1 
have him—patidite fores. —Moniplies'?—They should have called the 
chicld Monyiicnnies, though I safl warrant you English think we have 
not such a name in Scotland.” 

“ It is an ancient and honourable stock, the Monypennies,” said Sir 
Mungo Malagrowther; “the only loss is, tnere^re sae few of the nme.” 

“ The family seems to increase among your countrymen, Sir Mungo,” 
said Ma.ster Lowestofire, whom Lord Glenvarloch had invited to he pre¬ 
sent, “since bis Majesty’s happy accession brought so many of you 
here.” 

“ Right, sir—right,” said Sir Mungo, nodding and looking at George 
Heriot; “ there have some of ourselves been tne better of that great 
blessing to the English nation.” 
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. As he spoke, the door flew open, and in entered, to the astonishment 
of Lord Blenvai'loch, his late serving-man, Bichio Moiiiplies, now 
sumptuously, nay, gorgeously, attired m a superb brocaded suit, and 
leading in ms hanathe tall, thin, withered, somewhat distorted form 
of Martha Trapbois, arrayed in a complete dress of black velvet, wluph 
suited so strangely with the pallid and severe melancholy of her coiime- 
nance, that the King himself exclaimed*, in sfftne pertucbation, “ What 
the deil has the fallow brought us here '! Body of our regal selves ! it 
is a corpse that has run off with the mort-cloth !” 

“May I sifflicate your Majesty to be gracious unto her? said 
Richie ; “ being that she is, in res])ect of tliis morning’s wark, my ain 
wedded wife, Mrs'Martha Moniplies by name.” 

“Saul of our body, man ! but she looks wondrous grim,” answered 
King ^mes. “ Art thou sure she has not been in her time maid of 
honour to Queen Mary, our kinswoman, of red-hot memory i” 

“ I am sure, an it like your Maj«sty, that she has brought me fifty 
thousand pomids of good siller and better; and that lias enabled me to 
pleasure your Majesty and other folk.” , 

“ Ye need have said naething,about that, man,” said the King; “we 
ken our obligations in that sma’ matter, and we are glad this nidas 
spouse of thine ha|h bestowed her treasure on ane wha kens to put it 
to the profit of hissing and country.—But how the deil did ye come 
by her, man ?” 

“ In the auld Scottish fashion, my liege. She is the captive of my 
bow and my spear,” answered Moniplies. r There was a convention 
that she should wed me wheir I avenged her father’s death— so I slew 
and took possession.” 

“ It is the daughter of old Trapbois, who has been missed so long,” 
said Lowestoffe.—“ Where the devil could you mew her up so closely, 
friend Richie ?” 

“ Master Richard, if it be yoiu- will,” answered Richie, “ or Master 
Richard Moniplies, if you like it better. For mewing of her up, I 
found her a shelter, in all hoiiow and safety, under the roof of an 
honest countryman of my own—and for secrecy, it was a point of pru¬ 
dence, when wantons like you were abroad. Master Lowestoffe.” 

There was a laugh at Richie’s m^ianimous reply, on the part of 
eveiy one but his bnde, who made to him a signal of impatience, and said, 
with her usual brevity and sternness,—” Peace, peace. I pray you, 
peace. Let us do that wliich we came for.” So saying, she took out 
a bundle of parchments, and delivering them to Lord Glenvarloch, she 
said aloud,—“ I take this royal presence, and all here, to witness, that 
I restore the ransomed lordship of Glenvarloch to the right owner, a.s 
free as ever it was held by any of his ancestors.” 

“I witnessed the redemption of the mortgage,” said Lowestoffe; “but 
I little dreamt by whom it had been redeemed.” 

“ Ko need ye should,” said Richie; “ there would have been small 
wisdom in crying roast-meat.” 

“ Peace,” said his bride, “ once more.—This paiier,” she continued, 
delivering another to Lord Glenvarloch, “ is also your property—take 
it, but spare me the question how it came into ray custody.’’ 

The King had bustled forward beside Lord Glenvarloch, and fixing 
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an eager eye on the writing, exclaimed—“ Body of oiuxelves, it is our 
royal sign-manual for the money which was so long out of sight!—How 
came you by it, Mistress Bride 2” 

“ It is a secret,” said Martha diyly. 

“A secret which' my tongue shall never utter/’ said Richie, reso- 
livffely,—“ mdess the King commands me on my allegiance.” 

“ I do—I do «ommand^ou,’ksaid James, trembling and stammering 
with the impatient curiosity of a gossip ; while Sir Mur^o, with more 
malicious anxiety to get at the bottom of the mystery) s&ped his long 
thin fonn forward like a bent fishing-rod, raised his tlun grey locks from 
hLs ear, and curved his hand behind it to collect every vibration of the 
expected intelligence. Martha in the meantime flbwned most omin- 
oudy on Ritchie, who went on undauntedly to inform the King, “that 
his deceased father-in-law, a good careful man in the main, had a touch 
of worldly wisdom about him, that at times marred the uprightness of 
his walk ; he liked to dabble among his neighbour’s gear, and some of 
it would at times stick to his fingers in the handling.” 

“ For shame, man, fo^ shame!” said Martha; “ since the infamy of 
the deed must oe told, be it at least briefly—Yes, my lord,” she added, 
addressing Glenvarlocli, “ the piece of gold was not the sole bait which 
brought the miserable old man to your chamber that dreadful night— 
his object, and he accomplished it, was to purloin this paiier. The 
wretched scrivener was with him that moming, and, I doubt not, urged 
the doting old man to tliis villainy, to offer another bar to the ransom 
of your estate. If there jras a yet more powerful agent at the bottom 
of the conspiracy, God forgive it to him at this moment, for he is now 
where the crime must be aiiswereil!” 

“ Amen I” said Lord Glenvarloch, and it was echoed by all present 

“ For my father,” continued she, with her stem features twitched 
by an involuntary and convulsive movement, “ his guilt and folly cost 
him his life; and my belief is constant, that the wretch, who counselled 
him that morning to purloin the paper, left open the window for the 
entrance of the murderer’s.” • 

Fveiybody was silent for an instant; the King was first to speak, 
commanding search histantly to be made for the guilty scrivener. “ /, 
iictor” he concluded, “ colliga imnus—caput omuhito—inf did 
poidite arl/ori.” 

Lowestofl'e answered with due I'espect, that the scrivener had ab-' 
sconded at the time of Lord Bal^nio^s murder, and had not been heard 
of since. 

“ Let him be sought for,” said the King. “ And now let us change 
the discourse—these stories make one’s very blood grew,^ and are alto¬ 
gether unfit for bridal festivity. Hymen, 0 Ilymenee!” added he, 
snapping his fingers, “ Lord Glenvarloch, ivjiat say you to Mistress 
Moniplies, this bonny bride, that has brought you back your father’s 
estate on your bridal day ?” 

“ Let him say nothing, my li^e,” said Martha; “ that will best suit 
his feelings and mine.” 

“ There is redemption-money, at the least, to be repaid,” said Lord 
Glenvarloch; “ in that I cannot remain debtor.” 

^ TliilU. or curdle. 
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, “ AVe will speak nf it hereafter.” said Martha my debtor you can¬ 
not be.” Andfshe shut her mouth as if determined to say nothing more 
on the subject. 

Sir Munra, however, resolved not to part with the topic, and avail¬ 
ing himself of the freedom of the moment, said to Richie—“ A oviper 
story that of your father-in-law, honest man; methinks your bride 
thanked you little for ripping it up.” ' 

“ I make it a nde, Sir Mungo,” replied Ricliie. “ always to speak 
any evil I know about my family myself, having ooserved, that if I do 
not, it is sure to be told by ither folks.” 

“ But, Bichiey^said Sir Mungo, “ it seems to me that this bride of 
yours is like to be master and mair in the conjugal state.” 

“ If die abides by words. Sir Mungo,” answered Richie, “ I thank 
Heaven I can be as deaf as any one; and if she comes to diints, I have 
twa hands to paik her with.” 

“ Weel sai^ Jiicliie, again,” said the King; “ you lifive gotten it on 
baith haffits, Sir Mungo.—Troth, Mistress Bride, for a fule, your gude- 
man has a pretty turn of wit.” < 

“ There are tools, sire,” replied she, “ who have wit, and fools who 
liave course—ay, and fools who have learning, and are great fools iiot- 
w'ithstanding.—I clfose this man because he was my protector when I 
was desolate, and neither for his wit nor his wisdom. He is truly hon- 
e.st, and has a heart and hand that make amends for .some folly. Since 
I was condemned to seek a protector through the world, which is to me 
a wilderness, I may thank God that I have tome by no worse.” 

“ And that is sae sensibly said,” replied the King, “ that by my saul, 
FD tiy whether I oanna make him better. Kneel down, Richie—some¬ 
body lend me a rapier—yours, Mr Langstaff (that’s a brave name for 
a lawyer);—ye need not flash it out that gate. Templar fashion, as if ye 
were about to pink a bailiff!” 

He took the drawn sword, and with averted eyes, for it was a sight 
ho loved not to look on, endeavoured to lay it on Richie’s shoulder, but 
nearly stuck it into his eye. RiclCc, starting back, attcnijited to rise, 
but was held down by Lowestoffe, while Sir Mungo, guiding tlio royal 
weapon, the honour-bestowing blow was given and received: Surge, 
camifex —Rise up, Sir Richard Moniplies, of Castle-Oollop!—^And, my 
lords and lieges, let us all to our dinner, for the cock-a-leekie is cooling.” 
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